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PART I 



I 

THE NATIONAL DEMAND 

I MUST confess at the outset that I am not a little embarrassed in 
having to state before you the position of the Indian National 
Congress, I should like to say that I have come to London to 
attend this sub-committee, as also the Round Table Conference, 
when the proper time comes, absolutely in the spirit of co-opera- 
tion and to strive to my utmost to find points of agreement. I 
should like also to give this assurance to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that at no stage is it, or will it be, my desire to embarrass 
authority; and I should like to give the same assurance to my 
colleagues here, that however much we may differ about our view 
points, I shall not obstruct them in any shape or form. Therefore, 
my position here depends entirely upon your goodmll, as also 
the goodwill of His Majesty’s Government. If at any time, I 
found that I could not be of any useful service to the Conference, I 
would not hesitate to withdraw myself from it. I can also say to 
those who are responsible for the management of this Committee 
and the Conference that they have only to give a sign and I 
would have no hesitation in withdrawn ng. 

I am obliged to make these remarks because I know that 
there arc fundamental differences of opinion between the Govern- 
ment and the Congress, and it is possible tliat there are vital 
differences between my colleagues and myself. There is also a 
limitation under which I shall be working. I am but a poor 
humble agent acting on behalf of the Indian National Congress ; 
and it might be as well to remind ourselves of what the Congress 
stands for and what it is. You will then extend your sympathy 
to me, because I know tliat the burden that rests upon my 
shoulders is really very great. 

What The Congress Is 

The Congress is, if I am not mistaken, the oldest political organi- 
zation wc have in India. It has had nearly 50 years of life, during 
-which period it has, without any interruption, held its annual 
session. It is what it means — national. It represents no particular 
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communitN', no particular class, no particular interest. It claims 
to represent all Indian interests and all classes. It is a matter 
of the greatest pleasure to me to state that it was first conceived 
in an English brain. Allan Octavius Hume rvc knew as the father 
of the Congress. It was nursed by two great Parsecs, Sir Pheroze- 
shah Mehta and Dadabhai Naoroji, rvhom all In^a delighted 
to recognize as its Grand Old Man. From the very commence- 
ment the Congress had Musaimans, Christians, Anglo-Indians, 
I might say all religions, sects, and communities represented 
upon it more or less fully. The late Badruddin Tycbji identified 
himself wth the Congress. Wc have had Musaimans and Parsecs 
as presidents of the Congress. I can recall at least one Indian 
Christian president at the present moment, W. C. Bonneiji. 
Kalicharan Banneiji, than whom I have not had the privilege 
of knowing a purer Indian, was also thoroughly identified with 
the Congress. I miss, as I have no doubt all of you miss, the 
presence in our midst of Mr. K. T. Paul. .Although he never 
officially belonged to the Congress, he was a nationalist to the 
full and a sympathizer of the Congress. 

As you know, the late Maulana Muhammed Ali, whose 
presence also we miss today, was a president of the Congress, 
and, at present, we have four Musaimans as members of the 
AVorking Committee, which comists of 15 members. We have 
had women as our presidents, Dr. .Annie Bcsanl was the first, 
and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu followed. We have her as a member of 
the Working Corrunittce also ; and so, if sve have no distinctions 
of class or creed, we have no distinctions of sex cither. 

The Congress has, from its very commencement, taken up 
the cause of the so-called “untouchables”. There was a time 
when the Congress had at every annual session as its adjunct 
the Social Conference, to which the late Ranade had dedicated 
his energies, among his many activities. Headed by him, you 
will find in the programme of the Social Conference, reform in 
connection wth the untouchables taking a prominent place. 
But in 1920, the Congress took a large step and brought the 
question of removal of untouchability as a plank on the political 
platform, made it an important item of the political programme. 
Just as the Congress considered Hindu-Muslim unity, thereby 
m^mng unity amonpt the people following all the great 
religions, to be indispensable for the attainment of Swaraj, so also 
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did the Congress consider the removal of untouchability as an 
indispensable condition for the attainment of full freedom. 

The position thp Congress took up in 1920 remains intact 
today and so, you will see that the Congress has attempted from 
its very beginning to be what it has described itself to be, namely, 
‘national’ in every sense of the term. 

If your Highnesses will permit me to say it, in the very 
early stages, the Congress took up your cause also. Let me remind 
this Committee that it was the Grand Old Man of India 
who sponsored the cause of Kashmir and Mysore, and these 
two great Houses, I venture, in all humility, to submit, owe 
not a little to the efforts of Dadabhai Naoroji and the Congress. 
Even now the Congress has endeavoured to serve the Princes of 
India by refraining from any interference in their domestic 
and internal affairs. 

I hope that this brief introduction that I thought fit to give 
will serve to enable the sub-committee and those who are in- 
terested in the claims of the Congress, to understand that it 
has endeavoured to deserve the claim that it has made. It has 
failed, I know, often to live up to the claim, but, I venture to 
submit, that if you were to examine the history of the Congress, 
you would find that it has more often succeeded, and progres- 
sively succeeded, tlian failed. Above all, the Congress represents, 
in its essence, the dumb, semi-starved millions scattered over the 
length and breadth of the land in its seven hundred thousand 
villages, no matter whether they come from what is called British 
India, or what is called Indian India. Every interest which, in 
the opinion of the Congress, is worthy of protection, has to sub- 
seivc the interests of these dumb millions. You do find now and 
again an apparent clash between several interests. If there is a 
genuine and real clash, I have no hesitation in saying on be- 
half of the Congress that the Congress will sacrifice every interest 
for the sake of the interests of these dumb millions. It is, there- 
fore, essentially a peasant organization, or it is becoming 
so progressively. You, and even the Indian members of the sub- 
committee, will, perhaps, be astonished to find that today the 
Congress, through its organization, the All India Spinners’ 
Association, is finding -work for nearly 50,000* women in nearly 


* The latest figures of the Spinners’ Association show i,0o,ooo spinners. 
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2.000 v-illagesj and these -yeomen, are posably 50 per cent Musal- 
rnan women. Of the rest, thousands of them belong to the so- 
called untouchable classes. IVe have thus, in this constructive 
manner, penetrated these villages and the effort is being made 
to cover every' one of the yfio.ooo villages. It is a superhuman 
task, but if human effort can do so, you will presently find the 
Congress covering all of these villages and bringing to them 
message of the spinning wheel. 

The Coxgress Dejiakd 

This being the representative character of the Congress, you 
will not be astonished when I read to you the Congress man- 
date. I hope that it may not jar upon you. You may consider 
that the Congress is making a claim which is wholly untenable. 
Such as it is, I am here to put forth that claim on behalf of 
the Congress in the gentlest maimer possible, but also in the 
firmest manner possible. I have come here to prosecute that 
claim with all the faith and energy' that I can command. If 
you can convince me to the contrary' and show that the claim 
is inimical to the interests of these dumb millions, I shall revise 
my opimon. I am open to conviction, but even so, I should 
ha%'c to ask my principals to consent to that revision before I 
could usefully' act as the agent of the Congress. At this stage, I 
propose to read to you this mandate so that you can uderstand 
clearly the limitadons imposed upon me. 

This was a resoludon passed at the Karachi session of the 
Indian Nadonal Congress : 

“This Congress, having considered the provisional settle- 
ment betis'een the Worldng Committee and the Government 
of India, endorses it, and desires to make it clear that the 
Congress goal of Purna Swaraj, meaning complete indepen- 
dence, remains intact. In the event of a svay remaining othcr- 
■wisc open to the Congress to be represented at any coherence 
w'ith the rcprcscntadvcs of the British Government, tlic 
Congress delegation will work for this goal, and in particular 
so as to give the nadon control over the army, external affairs, 
finance, fiscal and economic policy, and to have a scrudny' by 
an impartial tribunal of the financial Iransacdons of the 
British Government in India to examine and assess tlic obli- 
gations to be undertaken by India or England and the right 
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for cither party to end the partnership at will; provided, 
however, that the Congress delegation will be free to accept 
such adjustments as may be demonstrably necessary in the 
interests of India.” 

Then follows the appointment. I have in the light of this 
mandate endeavoured to study as carefully as I was capable of 
studying the provisional conclusions arrived at by the several 
sub-committees appointed by the Round Table Conference. I 
have also carefully studied the Prime Minister’s statement giving 
the considered policy of His Majesty’s Government. I speak 
subject to correction, but so far as I have been able to understand, 
this document falls short of what is aimed at and claimed by the 
Congress. True, I have the liberty to accept such adjustments as 
' may be demonstrably in the interests of India, but they have all 
to lie consistent with the fundamentals stated in this mandate. 

I remind myself at this stage of the terms of what is to me 
a sacred Settlement, the Settlement arrived at Delhi between 
the Government of India and tire Congress. In that Settlement, 
the Congress has accepted the principle of federation — the princi- 
ple that there should be responsibility at the centre — and has 
accepted also the principle that there should be safeguards in so 
far as tlrey may be necessary in the interests of India. 

Equal Partnership 

There was one phrase used yesterday, I forget by which 
delegate, but it struck me very forcibly. He said, “We do not 
want a merely political constitution.” 1 do not know that he 
gave that expression the same meaning that it immediately bore 
to me : but I immediately said to myself, this phrase has given 
me a good expression. It is true the Congress rvill not be, and 
personally speaking, I myself would never be satisfied with a 
mere political constitution which to read would seem to give 
India all she can possibly desire politically, but in reality would 
give her nothing. If we arc intent upon complete independence, 
it is not from any sense of arrogance ; it is not because we want 
to parade before the universe that we have now severed all con- 
nection ^vith the British people. Nothing of the kind. On the 
contrary, you find in this mandate itself tliat tlic Congress con- 
templates a partnership; the Congress contemplates a connection 
\vith the British people, but tliat connection should be such as 
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can ejdst betiveen tivo absolute equals. Time was when I prided 
myself on being, and being called, a British subject- I have 
'ceased for many years to call my'self a British subject : I would 
far rather be called a rebel than a subject ; but I have now 
aspired, I still aspire, to be a citizen not in the Empire, but in 
a Commonwealth, in a partnership if possible ; if God trills it, 
an indissoluble partnership, but not a partnersliip superimposed 
upon one nation by anotlier. Hence, you find here that the 
Congress claims that either party shordd have the right to sever 
this connection, to dissolve the partnersliip. It has got to be, 
necessarily therefore, of mutual benefit. May I say — it may' be 
irrelevant to the consideration, but not irrelevant to me, — tliat 
ks 1 have said elsewhere, I can quite understand responsible 
British statesmen today being wholly engrossed in domestic 
affairs, in trying to make both ends meet. We could not expect 
them to do anytliing less, and I felt, even as I was sailing to- 
wards London, whether wc, in the sub-committee at the present 
moment, would not be a drag upon the British ministers, whether 
we would not he interlopers. And yet, I said to myself, it is 
possible that %ve might not be interlopers, it is possible that 
the British ministers themselves might consider the proceedings 
of the Round Tabic Conference to be of primary importance 
even in terms of tbdr domestic affairs. Yes, India can 
be held by the sword. But what will conduce to the pros- 
perity of Great Britain, and the economic fi-eedom of Great 
Britain ; an enslaved but a rebellious India, or an India, an 
esteemed partner with Britain to share her sorrows, to take part 
side by side with Britain in her misfortunes ? 

My Deeaji 

Yes, If NEED BE, but at her own irill, to fight side by side with 
Britain, not lor the exploitation of a single race or a single 
human being on earth, but it may be conceivably for the good 
of the whole world. If I w’ant freedom for my country, believe 
me, if 1 can possibly help it, I do not want that freedom in 
order that I, belonging to a nation which forms one-fifth of the 
human racc,^ may exploit any other race upon earth, or any 
single individua]. If I %vant that freedom for my' country, 
I would not be desening of that freedom if I did not cherish 
and treasure the equal right of every' other race, weak or strong, 
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to the same freedom. And so I said to myself, whilst I was near- 
ing the shores of your beautiful island that, perchance it might 
be possible for me to convince the British ministers that India 
as a valuable partner, not held by force but by the silken cord 
of love, an India of that character might be conceivably of real 
assistance to you in balancing your budget, not for one year 
but for many years. What cannot the two nations do — one a 
handful but brave, with a record for bravery perhaps unsurpassed, 
a nation that has at least claimed times without number to 
protect the weak — and another a very ancient nation, counted 
in millions, with a glorious and ancient past, representing at the 
present moment two great cultures, the Islam and Hindu cultures 
and if you will, also containing not a small but a very large 
Christian population, and certainly absorbing the whole of 
the splendid Zoroastrian stock, in numbers almost beneath con- 
tempt, but in philanthropy and enterprise almost unequalled, 
certainly unsurpassed. We have got all these cultures concen- 
trated in India, and supposing that God fires both Hindus and 
Musalmans represented here with a proper spirit so that they 
close ranks and come to an honourable understanding, take 
that nation and this nation together, I again ask myself and 
ask you whether with an India free, completely independent as 
Great Britain is, an honourable partnership between these two 
nations cannot be mutually beneficial ; even in terms of the 
domestic affairs of this great nation. And so, in that dreamy 
hope I have approached the British Isles, and I shall still cherish 
that dream. 

And when I have said this perhaps I have said all, and you 
tvill be able to dot the I’s, and cross the T’s, not expecting me 
to fill in all the details, and tell you what I mean by control 
over the army, what I mean by control over external affairs, 
finance, fiscal and economic policy, or even the financial trans- 
actions which a friend yesterday considered to be sacrosanct. I 
do not take tlrat view. If there is a stock-taldng between incoming 
And outgoing partners, their transactions are subject to audit 
And adjustment, and the Congress will not be guilty of any dis- 
honourable conduct or crime in saying that the nation should 
understand what it is taking over and what it should not take 
over. This audit, this scrutiny, is asked for not merely in the 
interests of India; it is asked for in the interests of both. I am 
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positive that the British people do not want to saddle upon India 
a single burden which it should not legitimately bear and I am 
here to declare on behalf of the Congress that the Congress ^vill 
never think of repudiaUng a single claim or a burden that it 
should justly discharge. If tve are to live as an honourable nation 
vmrthy of commaning credit from the tvhoie world, we tvill 
pay every farthing of legitimate debt tvith our blood. 

I do not think I should take you any further through the 
clauses of this mandate and analyse for you the meaning of 
these clauses as Congressmen give them. If it is God’s will that 
I should continue to take part in these deliberations, as the 
deliberations proceed, I shall be able to explain the implications 
of these clauses, and I would have my say in connection tvith 
the safeguards also. But, I think, Lord Chancellor, I have said 
quite enough with some elaboration and with your generous 
indulgence. I had not intended really to take this much time 
but I felt that I could not possibly do justice to the cause I have 
come to expound to you, the sul>committee, and to the British 
Nation of which w'e, the Indian delegation, are at present, the 
guests, if I did not give you, out of the whole of my heart, 
my cherished tvish even at this time. I would love to go away 
from the shores of the British Isles with the conviction that there 
W’as to be an honourable and equal partnership between Great 
Britain and India. 

I cannot do anything more than say that it will be my 
fe^ent prayer during all the da^-s tlaat I live in your midst that 
this consummation may be reached. I have taken close upon 
forty-five minutes to which I was not entitled. I thank you. Lord 
Chancellor, for the courtesy that you have extended to me. 



II 

THE LEGISLATURES 
A Complaint 

Lord Chancellor, it is not without very great hesitation 
that I take part in this debate and before I proceed to deal with 
the several points that are noted down here for discussion I should 
like, with your permission, to unburden myself of an oppressive 
feeling that has been growing on me ever since Monday. I have 
watched with the greatest attention the discussions that have 
taken place in this Committee. I have endeavoured to study, 
as I have not done before, the list of the delegates, and the first 
feeling of oppression that has been coming upon me is that we 
arc not the chosen ones of the nation which we should be repre- 
senting, but we are the chosen ones of the Government. I see, 
as I study the list, and as I know the different parties and groups 
in India from experience, some very noticeable gaps also ; and 
so I am oppressed with a sense of unreality in connection ^vith 
our composition. 

My second reason for feeling a sense of unreality is that these 
proceedings seem to me to be interminable and to be lead- 
ing us practically nowhere. If we go on at this rate I do not 
know that we shall proceed beyond having discussed threadbare 
the various points raised before this sub-committee. 

I would, therefore, first of all. Lord Chancellor, tender my 
deepest sympathies to you for the very great patience, and may 
I add the unfailing courtesy, with which you are handling us, 
and I really congratulate you upon the great pains tliat you arc 
taking over the proceedings of this sub-committee. I hope how- 
ever, that at the end of your task and of our task it will be 
possible for me to tender my congratulations on having enabled 
us, or even compelled us, to show some tangible result. 

May I here lodge a gentle, humble complaint against His 
Majesty’s advisers ? Having brought us together from over the 
seas, and knowing, as I tjJcc it they do know, that we are all 
of us, without exception, busy people, as they themselves arc, 
and that we have left our respective posts of duties, hawng 
brought us together, is it not possible for them to give us a 
lead ? Can I not, through you, appeal to them to lot us know 
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llidr mind ? I should be delighted, and I feel tliat would be 
the proper procedure too, if I may venture to say so in your 
presence, if they would bring fortvard concrete proposals for 
taking our opinion. If some such thing tvas done, I have no 
doubt that we sho-old be able to come to some conclusions, good 
or bad, satisfactory or unsatisfactory ; but, if tve simply resolve 
ourselves into a debating society, each member of tvliich gives 
an eloquent discourse upon the points severally raised, I do not 
think that we shall be serving or advancing the purpose for 
which we have been brought together. 

It seems to me that it might be profitable, if it is open for you, 
to appoint a sub-committcc to give you some points for conclu- 
sion so that our proceedings may be terminated in fair time. I 
have simply venmred to throrv out these suggestions for your 
consideration, and for the consideration of the members. Perhaps 
you will kindly bring them to the notice of His Majesty’s advisers 
for their consideration. 

I do want them to guide us and to give us a lead, and to 
place their own cards on the table. I want them to say what 
the\' would do supposing that we appointed them as the arbiters 
of Our destiny. If they would be good enough to seek our advice 
and opinion, then we should give them our adtice and opinion. 
That would be. in my opinion, really a better thing than this 
state of hopeless uncertainty- and endless delay. 

HaHng said that, I shall venture to offer a few remarks upon 
‘head 2’. There I share the difficulty- that faced Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru. If I understood him rightly, he said that he was em- 
barrassed in that he was called upon to deal with several sub- 
heads when he did not know what the franchise actually would 
be. There is this difficulty- that I share uith him, but there is an 
additional difficulty- that stares me in the face. I placed before 
the Committee the mandate of the Congress, and I have to discuss 
evert- one of the sub-heads in terms of that mandate. Therefore, 
on some of these sub-heads I would have to offer suggestions or 
my opinion in terms of that mandate, and if the Committee does 
not know what it is sailing for, naturally, the opinion that I 
may offer ivould be really- of no value to the Committee. The 
opinion v.-ould be of value only in terms of that mandate. My 
meaning will be clear v?hen I come to examine those sub-heads. 
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The States 

With reference to sub-head (,i), wliilst my sympathies, broadly 
speaking, are with Dr. Ambedkar, my reason is wholly with Mr. 
Gavin Jones and Sir Sultan Ahmed. If we were a homogeneous 
sub-committee, whose members were entitled to vote and come 
to a conclusion, I should then sail a veiy long distance with 
Dr. Ambedkar, but such is not our position. We are an ill-assort- 
ed group, each member of which is perfectly independent, 
and is entitled to give his or her views. In that state wc have no 
right, in my humble opinion, to say to the States what they 
shall do and what they shall not do. Those States have very 
generously come to our assistance and said that they would 
federate with us, and perhaps part with some of their rights 
which they might otherwise have held exclusively. In that con- 
dition, I could not but endorse the opinion given by Sir Sultan 
Ahmed, which was perhaps emphasized by Mr. Gavin Jones, 
that the utmost that we can do is to plead widi the States, and 
show them our own difficulues ; but at the same time I feel 
that we have to recognize their special difficulties also. 

Therefore, I can only venture a suggestion or two to the great 
Princes for their sympathetic consideration, and I would urge 
this, being a man of the people, from the people, and endeavouring 
to represent the lowest classes of society — I would urge upon 
them the advisability of finding a place for themselves also in any 
scheme that they may evolve and present for the acceptance of 
this sub-committee. I feel, and I know, that they have the in- 
terests of their subjects at heart. I know that they claim, jealously 
to guard their interests, but they will, if all goes well, more and 
more come in contact witli popular India, if I may so call British 
India, and they will want to make common cause with the in- 
habitants of that India, as the people of that India would want 
to make common cause wth the India of the Princes. After 
all, there is no vital, real division between these Uvo Indias. If 
one can divide a living body into two parts you may divide 
India into Uvo parts. It has lived as one country' from time imme- 
morial, and no artificial boundary can possibly divide it. The 
Princes, be it said to their credit, when they declared themselves 
frankly and courageously in favour of Federation, claimed also 
to be of tlic same blood witli us, our own kitli and kin. How 
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could they do othenvisc? There is no difference between them 
and us except that we are common people and they are, God 
has made them, noblemen, princes. I ivish them well ; I wish them 
all prosperity, and I also pr^y that their prosperity, and their 
welfare may be utilized for the advancement of their own dear 
people, their own subjects. 

Beyond tliis I will not go, I cannot go, I can only make an 
appeal to them. It is open to them, as we know, cither to come 
into the Federation or not to come into it. It is up to us to 
make it easy for tlicm to come into the Federation. It is up to 
them to make it easy for us to welcome them witli open arms. 

Without that spirit of give and take I know that tve shall not 
be able to come to any definite scheme of Federation, or, if we 
do, we shall ultimately quarrel and break up. Therefore, I 
would rather that ive did not embark upon any federal scheme 
than that \ve should do so without our full hearts in the tiling. 

Voter’s Qualification 

Then, with reference to the second head, on the question 
whether there should be any disqualification or not, although I 
claim to be a full-fledged democrat, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that it is entirely consistent with tlie rights of the voter to 
have some disqualifications attaching to candidature as also 
some disqualifications which would unseat a member. What they 
should be I do not ivish to go into at the present moment ; I 
simply say tliat I would endorse whole-heartedly the idea and 
the principle of disqualification. 

The words 'moral turpitude’ do not frighten me. On the 
contrary, I think they arc good words. Of course any words that 
we may choose ivith the greatest deliberation will still cause diffi- 
culty, but what are judges for if they arc not there to surmount 
tliosc difficulties ? In case of difficulty, judges will come to our 
assistance and will say what comes under the term 'moral turpi- 
tude^ and what does not ; and if, perchance, a person like myself, 
offeri ng ciril resistance, was considered guilty of ‘moral turpi- 
tude’ I will take that. I do not mind being disqualified. Some 
other people might have to suffer hardship also, but on that 
account 1 am not disposed to say that there shall be no dis- 
qualifications rvhatsoevcr, and ffiat, if there were anv, it would 
be an encroachment upon the right of the voter. If tve arc to 
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have some test or some age limit, I think, we should have some 
character limit as well. 

• Indirect Elections 

Then the third point is as to indirect and direct election. I 
wish Lord Peel were here to find me in substantial agreement with 
him so far as the principle of indirect election is concerned. I am 
talking simply as layman, but the words ‘indirect election’ do not 
frighten me. I do not know, if they have any technical mean- 
ing ; if they have , I am wholly unaware of it. I shall say what 
I myself mean. If that is also called ‘indirect election’, I would 
certainly go round and plead for it, and probably get a large 
body of public opinion in favour of that method of election. I 
am wedded to adult suffrage. Somehow or other, Congressmen 
swear by it. Adult suffrage is necessary for more reasons than one, 
and one of the decisive reasons to me is that it enables me to 
satisfy all the reasonable aspirations, not only of the Musalmans, 
but also of the so-callcd untouchables, of Christians, of labourers 
and all kinds of classes. 

I cannot possibly bear the idea that a man who has got wealth 
should have the vote but that a man who has got character but 
no wealth or literacy should have no vote, or that a man who 
works honestly by the sweat of his brow day in and day out 
should not have the vote, for the crime of being a poor man. 
It is an unbearable thing, and having lived and mixed with the 
poorest of the villagers, and having prided myself on being consi- 
dered an untouchable, I know that some of the finest specimens of 
humanity arc to be found amongst these poor people, amongst 
the very untouchables themselves. I would far rather forego the 
right of voting myself, than that this untouchable brother should 
not have the vote. 

Literacy 

I AM NOT enamoured of tlie doctrine of literacy, tliat a voter 
must at least have a knowledge of the three R’s. I want for my 
people a knowledge of the three R’s but I know also that if I 
have to -wait until they have got a knowledge of the tlirec R’s 
before they can be qualified for voting, I shall have to wait un- 
til the Greek Kalends, and I am not prepared to wait all that 
time. I know millions of these men are quite capable of voting, 
but if wc arc going to give them the vote, it will become very 
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difficult, if not absolutely impossible, to bring -them all on the 
voters’ list and have manageable constituencies. 

I do share Lord Peel’s fear that if we have unwieldy consti- 
tuencies it is not possible for the candidate to come in personal 
touch with all this multitude of people or to keep touch vrith 
them from time to time and to take their opinion and so on. 
Although I have never aspired to legislative honours I have 
had something to do with these electorates and I know how 
difficult it has been. I also know the experiences of those who 
have been members of these legislative bodies. 

^Ve, in the Congress, therefore, have evolved a scheme, and 
though the Government of the day have accused us of insolently 
setting up a parallel Government, I would like to subscribe to 
that charge in my own fashion. Though we have not set up 
any parallel Government, we certainly aspire some day or other 
to displace the existing Government and in due course, in the 
course of evolution to take charge also of that Government. 

Having been for the last fourteen years a draftsman of the 
Inchan National Congress, and having been for nearly twenty 
years draftsman for a similar body in South Africa, you ■will 
allow me to share my experience with you. In the Congress 
constimtibn we have practitxilly adult suffrage. We impose a 
nominal fee of 4 annas a year. I v.-ould not mind imposing 
that fee even here. I again Isharc Lord Peel’s fear that in our 
poor country we run the risk of having to spend a lot of money 
merely upon managing our elections. I would avoid that, and 
therefore I -would even cxillccrt this money. I am open to convic- 
tion that even 4 annas would be a grave burden, in -which case 
I vrould waive it ; but in any case in the Congress organization 
we have that. 

We have also another distinguishing feature. So far as I know 
the vrorking of voting systems, the registration officer has to put 
on the voters’ list all those who, he considers, are entitled to the 
vote, and hence, whether a man wishes to vote or not, whether 
he wants his name to <x>mc on the list or not, he finds his name 
there. On one fine morning L found my name on the voters’ 
list in Durban in Natal. 1 had no intention of affecting the legis- 
lative .position there and I never cared to place my name on 
the. role of voters, but when some candidate wanteci my vote 
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for himself he drew my attention to the fact that I was on the 
voters’ list ; and since then I have known that that is how 
voters’ lists are prepared. 

We have this alternative, that he who wants to vote can 
have the vote. It is, therefore, open to those who want to vote, 
to do so, and subject to the condition regarding age and any 
other condition which may be applicable to all, it will be open 
to many millions to have their names without distinction of sex 
on the voters’ list. I think a scheme of that character would 
keep the voters’ list in a manageable compass. 

Electoral Organization 

Even so we would have millions, and something is needed to 
link the village with the Central Legislature. We have some- 
thing analogous to the Central Legislature in the Indian Congress 
Committee. We have also provincial bodies analogous to the 
provincial legislatures, and we have also our oivn tin-pot legi- 
slation and we have also our administration. We have got our 
own Executive. It is perfectly true we have no bayonets to back 
it, but we have something infinitely superior to back our decisions 
and to get our people to conform to these decisions, and have 
hitherto not found insurmountable difficulties. I do not say 
that we have been able always to exact obedience fully in all 
circumstances, but we have been able to scrape through all these 
47 years and year after year this Congress has grown from height 
to height. 

Let me tell you that our provincial councils have got full 
authority to frame bye-laws in order to govern their elections. 
The corner stone, namely, the qualifications for voters, they 
cannot change at all, but all other things they can in their oivn 
way. 

Therefore, I will take only one province where this thing is 
done. The villages elect their own little committees. These com- 
mittees elect the taluka committees (taluka is a sub-district) and 
these taluka committees again elect the district council, and the 
district councils elect provincial councils. The provincial councils 
send their members to the Central Legislature, if I may so 
dub this All-India Congress Committee. That is how we have 
been able to do it. Whether in this scheme we may do this or 
’nay do something else, I do not mind, but I have certain y 

K. V.-2 
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TOualized that tve have 700,000 \-ilIages. I believe that the 
700,000 includes the nllages in Princes’ India also. Then %vc 
have 500,000 or a little more in popular India. We vvould have 
these 500,000 units, each to elect its own representative, and 
these representatives wail be the electorate that %s'ould elect, if 
you will, representatives to the Central or the Federal Legis- 
lature. I have simply given you an outline of the scheme. It can 
be filled in if it commends itself to your attention. If we arc 
going to have adult suffrage I am afraid we shall have to fall 
hack upon a scheme somewhat after the style that I have sug- 
gested to you. Wherever it has been working I can only give you 
my emdence that it has worked with excellent results, and there 
has been no difficulty- in establishing contact through these 
respectir-e representatives irith the humblest rillager. The machi- 
ncity has worked smoothly, and, where people have worked 
it honestly, it has worked expeditiously, and certainly without 
any expense worth naming. Under tlus scheme I cannot conedve 
the possibility- of a candidate having to spend Rs. 60,000 over 
an dcction or even one lakh. I know of some cases in which 
the expenses have run to one lakli of rupees, in my opinion 
an atrocious figure for the poorest counir>’ in the world. 

Bic.\meral Legisl-vtore 

"Whilst I aij on this, I would like to giv'e you my opinion, for 
what it may be worth, in connection with bicameral legislatures. 
I am certainly not enamoured of nor do I swear by two legis- 
latures. I have no fear of a popular legislature running away 
with itself and hastily passing some laws of which afterwards it 
will have to repent. I would not like to giv-e a bad name to 
it and then hang the popular legislature. I think that a popular 
legislature can take care of itself, and, since we are dealing with 
the poorest country in the world, the less expenses we hav-e to 
bear the better it is for us. I do not for one moment endorse 
the idea that unless w-e have an Upper Chamber to exercise some 
control over the popular Chamber the popular Chamber will 
rum the country. I have no such fear, but I can visualize a 
state of affairs whefi there can be a battle royal between the 
popular Chamber and the Upper Chamber. Anyway, whilst I 
Viould not take up a derisive attitude in connection with it. per- 
sonally I am firmly of opinion that we can do with one 
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Chamber only and that also to great advantage. We -will cer- 
tainly save a great deal of expense if we can bring ourselves 
to believe that we shall do with one Chamber. I find myself in 
agreement wholeheartedly with Lord Peel that we need not 
worry ourselves about precedents. We shall set a new precedent 
ourselves. After all we are a continent. There is no such thing 
as absolute similarity between any two living human institutions. 
We have our own peculiar circumstances, and we have our 
idiosyncrasies. I do feel that we shall have in many ways to 
strike out a new path for ourselves irrespective of precedents. 
Therefore, I feel that we would not go wrong if we tried the 
method having one Chamber only. Make it as perfect as human 
ingenuity can, by all means, but be satisfied with only one 
Chamber. Holding these views, I do not need to say anything 
about sub-heads (iii) and (iv). 

Special Interests 

I COME to sub-head (v), representation by special constituencies 
of special interests. The Congress has reconciled itself to special 
treatment of the Hindu-Muslim-Sikli tangle. There arc sound 
historical reasons for it, but the Congress will not extend that 
doctrine in any shape or form. I listened to the list of special 
interests. So far as tlie untouchables arc concerned, I have not 
yet quite grasped what Dr. Ambcdkar has to say, but, of course, 
the Congress will share the onus with Dr. Ambcdkar of represent- 
ing tlie interests of the untouchables. The interests of the un- 
touchables are as dear to the Congress as the interests of any 
other body or of any other individual throughout the length 
and breadth of India. Therefore, I would most strongly resist 
any further special representation. Under adult suffrage, labour 
units certainly do not require any special representation ; land- 
lords most decidedly not, and I will give you my reason. There 
is no desire on the part of the Congress, and there is no desire 
on the part of our dumb paupers, to dispossess the landlords of their 
possessions but they would have the landlords act as trustees for 
tlicir tenants. I think that it would be a matter of pride for the 
landlords to feel that their ryots, the millions living in villages, 
would prefer them as their candidates and as their representa- 
tives than others coming from other parts or some one from 
among themselves. 
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^Vhat happen is that the landlords will have to make 
common cause with the ryots, and what can be nobler, what 
can be better ? But, if the landlords insisted on special treat- 
ment and special representation in either Chamber, if there are 
uvo Chambers, or in the one popular Chamber, I am afraid that 
it would be really throiving the apple of discord into our midst, 
and I am hoping that no such claim will be put forward on 
behalf of the landlords or any such interest. 

Then I come to my friends the Europeans, rv'hom naturally 
Mr. Gavin Jones claims to represent. I tvould suggest to liim 
humbly that hitherto they have been the privileged class, they 
have received the protection that this foreign Government could 
give, and they ha\-c received it liberally. If they trould now 
make common cause with the masses of India, they need not 
be afraid, as Mr. Gavin Jones said he was afraid, and he read 
from some document. I have not read it. It may be that some 
. Indians also may say, ‘Oh yes, if Europeans, Englishmen, rvant 
to be elected by us ss’c arc not going to elect them,’ but I under- 
take to take \Ir. Gavin Jones throughout the length and breadth 
of India and show to him that he svill be preferred to an 
Indian, if he will make common cause with us. Take Charlie 
Andrews. I assure you that he will be elected a delegate in any 
constituency in India without the slightest difficulty. Ask him 
%vhetber he has not been received throughout the length and 
breadth of India with open arms. I could multiply the instance. 
I appeal to the Europeans to tr>' once to live on the good srill 
of the people and not seek to have their interests specially safe- 
guarded or protected, which would be the WTong way to go 
about the business. If they would live in India, I would tvant 
them to live, I would beseech them to live, as one of us. In any 
ease, I do feel that in any scheme to -which the Congress 
can be party, there is no room for the protection of special in- 
terests. The special interests are automatically protected when 
you have got adult suSrage. 

So far as the Christians are concerned, if I may cite the testi- 
mony of one svho is no longer -with us, I know that he said, “We 
want no special protection”, and I have letters from Christian 
organizations saying that they wanted no special protection, and 
that the special protection that they would get would be by 
right of humble service. 
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Oath of Allegiance 

Now I GOME to a very delicate point — that is, the Oath of 
Allegiance. I am not able to give any opinion just now, because 
I want to know what it is to be. If it is to be complete freedom, 
if it is to be complete independence for India, the Oath of Alle- 
giance naturally, will be of one character. If it is to be a sub- 
ject India, then I have no place there. Therefore, it is not possible 
for me today to give any opinion upon the question of the 
Oath of Allegiance. 

Nominations 

Then the last question : what provision, if any shall be made 
in each Chamber for nominated members ? Well, in the scheme 
that the Congressmen have adumbrated there is no room for 
nominated members. I can understand experts coming, or. men 
whose advice might be sought. They would give their advice 
and they would retire. I cannot see the slightest justification for 
clothing them with votes. Votes are given only by popular 
representatives if we want to have a democratic institution un- 
diluted. Therefore, I cannot possibly endorse a scheme where 
there are nominated members, but that brings me back to sub- 
head (v). Supposing I had that in mind — because we have that 
in the Congress also — that we want women to be elected, we 
want Europeans to be elected, wc certainly want untouchables 
to be elected, wc want Christians to be elected, and I know 
well enough that these arc very large minorities, but still, these 
are minorities; and supposing that constituencies so misbehave 
themselves as not to elect women or Europeans or untouchables 
or, say, landlords, and they do not do so for any reasonable 
justification, I would have, then, a clause in the constitution 
which would enable this elected legislature to elect or nominate 
them. But then it would be a method of electing those who should 
have been but have not been elected. Perhaps, I have not been 
able to express my meaning clearly, so I will give you an illus- 
tration. Wc have in one Provincial Congress Council exactly a 
rule of this chai’acter. Wc have asked the constituencies to elect 
so many women, so many Musalmans, so many untouchables 
to tlic council, but if they fail to do so it is done liy the elected 
body, not from among tlicmsclvcs, but from women who might 
have been candidates or untouchables who might have been 
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candidates or Musalmans %vlio miglit have been, candidates, 
and thus they v.iii complete the quota. That is what 
wc do, I v.-ould not mind, on the contrarj-, I ivould ivelcome 
some such savinsr clause in order that constituencies may not 
misbehai-e; but in the first instance, I would trust the consti- 
tuencies to elect all classes of people and not become clannish 
or be caste-ridden. The Congress mentaliU', I may assure you, 
is ivholly and absolutely against caste and against the doctrine 
of superioriU' and infeiioriiy. Congress is cultivating a spirit of 
absolute equaliU*. 

I am sorry for having taken so much of your time but I am 
thankful to the Chairman for having given me this indulgence.* 

*A ijiscassioa followed this speech : 

Sir Akbar Hydari : May I ask one question? With regard to the 500,000 
villages or electorates, ivonld they elect first to the Provincial Council and 
then the ProtTncial Cotmcfi elect to the Federal Legislatures, or would you have 
separate electorates for the Provincial Councils and the Federal Legislature? 

Gandhiji : May I suggest. Sir, in the first instance, in answer to Sir Akbar 
Hydari, that if sve accept the general outline of the scheme that 1 have 
adumbrated, an these things can really be settled without theslightestdiSculty; 
but the special question that Sir Akbar has asked I will anssver by saying that 
in the scheme that I svas trying to propound, the villages will be electing the 
electors or the voters ; that the village will elect one man, and say, “You 
will exercbe the vote for us.” He will become their agent for the election other 
to the Provincial Legislature or to the Central Legislature. 

Sir --ykhar Hydari : Then that man would have a dual capacity, to vote 
in the clecaons for the Provindal Conacil as well as to the Central Legislature? 

Gaadhni; He can have that, but today I was talking simply of the election 
to the Central Legblaturc. 

Sir Akbar Hydari : Would you rule oat any idea of the Provincial I,e^s- 
lature so elected electing to the Federal Legislature? 

Gandhiji : I do not rule it out bat that does not commend itself to me* 
If that is the special meaning of “indirect election”, I rule it out* I use the 
term indirect election” vaguely. If it has any such technical meaning, I do 
not know. 
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Ever singe I came to London, I have experienced nothing but 
friendliness and genuine affection. I have been daily making 
new friends. But you,* sir, have reminded me that you have 
been friends in need, and friends in need are friends indeed. 
When it appeared that India, rather Congressmen, might be 
abandoned by nearly everybody on earth, you stood by the 
Congress firmly and accepted the Congress position as your 
own. You have today renewed your faith in the Congress pro- 
gramme and thereby you have lightened my labours. 

It would be like carrying coals to Newcastle to deliver to 
you the message for which I have been sent here as the 
Congress representative. You know all about the merits of the 
Congress case and I am convinced tliat the Congress case is 
quite safe in your hands and you have by your action today 
set the seal upon the friendship, through the Congress, of the 
dumb and semi-starved millions of India’s villages. 

It is imagined that you have had a lunch. My sympathies are 
wholly with you. I am accustomed to English lunches, not 
through the taste but through the eyes, and tvhen I saw this 
table, I realized what a sacrifice it was for you to take what 
is an apology for a luncheon. I hope that the spirit of sacrifice 
tvill forbear until tea-time comes and you provide yourselves 
then with any little delicacies that English hotels and restau- 
rants provide for you. But behind this apparent joke, there is 
also a seriousness. I know that you have sacrificed something. 
Some of you have sacrificed much for advocating the cause of 
India’s independence — understanding the word “ independence 
in its full English sense. But it may be that you Avill be called upon, 
if you continue your advocacy of India’s cause, to make much 
larger sacrifices. I entertained no illusions in my mind when I 
undertook to come here. You heard me say on the first day of my 
entry into London, that one of the most potent causes of my haying 
come to London Avas to fulfil a Avord of honour that I had given 

*Mr. A. Fenner Brockway 
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to an honourable Englishman, In pursuance of that ivord. %vith- 
out thinking what the result is likely to be, I am endeavouring 
to the utmost of my ability-, to show to every' EngKshman and 
Englishwoman I meet that what the Congress stands for is what 
is deserv'cd by India, and furthermore, I am endeavoming to show 
that the Congress is in earnest and I am here to vindicate the 
honour of the Congress, the honour of India hy asking for every- 
thing that is included in the Congress Mandate- 1 ha.ve no liberty 
to diminish anv'thing from the Congress claim, save to the extent 
that is pennisable in that Mandate. I feel that the task is difficult, 
almost superhuman. There is so much ignorance of the conditions 
that prervail in India, There is so much ignorance of true history. 

A young Quaker friend reminded me when I was about to 
come to England, that it was no use coming here so long as from 
childhood you were brought up, not on truthful history', but upon 
false history'. I see what the Quaker friend said exemplffied as I 
come into contact with Englishmen and Englishwomen. It is 
terribly difficult, almost impossible, for them to realize that 
Indians believe that the sum total of the acti\ities of British 
adrmnistration in India has been harmful rather than beneficial 
to the nation. India might have received many benefits from 
the British connection. But it is of \ital importance to sum up 
the good and e\il and find out how India has fared. 

1 have two infallible tests: Is it or is it not a fact tlrat India 
today is the poorest country- in the world ha\'ing millions of 
people remaining idle for six months of the year? 

Is it or is it not a fact that India has been rendered emascu- 
lated not merely through compulsory disarmament but also 
through being denied so many opportunities that members 
of a free nation are always entitled to? 

If you find upon investigation that in these two cases England 
has failed, I do not say hopelessly, but to a veiy’ large extent, 
IS it not time that England revised her policj'? 

-\s a friend said, as the late Lokamanya Tilak said repeatedly 
irom thomands of platforms; “Freedom and independence 
^ is not necessary- for me to prove 

rat nush rule has been in the end British misirule. It is enough 
tor me to state tliat, misrule or good rule, India is entitled to 
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her independence immediately there is a demand made for it 
on behalf of her voicelfess millions. 

It is no answer to be told that there are some in India who 
are afraid of the words “freedom” and “independence”. There 
are some of us, I admit, who are afraid of talking about the 
freedom of India, if the British protection — so-called — is with- 
drawn from India. But I assure you that tire starving millions 
and those who have become politically conscious entertain no 
such fear and they are ready to pay the price for the sake of 
freedom. There are however, well-marked limitations so long as 
the Congress retains her present workers and her faith in her 
present policy. We do not want the freedom of India, to be 
bought at the sacrifice of the lives of others, to be achieved 
by spilling die blood of the rulers. But, if any sacrifice can be 
made by the nation, by ourselves, to win that freedom, then, 
you will find that we will not hesitate to give a Ganges full of 
blood to flow in India in order to obtain the freedom that has 
been so long delayed. I know, as you, sir, reminded me, that 
I was not a stranger in your midst, but that I was a comrade. 
I know that I have this absolute assurance that so far as you 
are concerned and those whom you represent are concerned, 
you would always stand by us and prove once more to India 
diat you are friends in need and dicreforc, friends indeed. 

I thank you once more for tlic great reception you have given 
to me, I know that it is not an honour done to me. You have 
done that honour to the principles which, I hope, are as dear 
to me as to you — if possible dearer — and I hope witli your pray- 
ers and your assistance I shall never deny the principles that 
I to-day proclaim. 
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Prime ilcosTER and friends, it is %vitb. deep sorrow and deeper 
humiliation that I have to announce utter failure on my part 
to secure an agreed solution of the communal question t^oug 
informal conversations among and ^s'ith the representatives m 
different groups. I apologize to you, Mr. Prime Nlinister, and 
the other colleagues for tiie waste of a precious week. My only 
consolation lies in the fact that when I accepted the burden of 
canving on these talks, I knew that there was not much hope 
of success, and still more in the fact that I am not aware '>f having 
spared any effort to reach a solution. 

But, to say that the conversations have, to our utter sharne, 
failed is not to say the whole truth. Causes of failure were in- 
herent in the composition of the Indian delegation. We are 
almost all not elected representatives of the parties or groups 
whom we are presumed to represent ; we are here by nomi- 
nation of the Government. Nor are those whose presence was 
absolutely ncccssaiy' for an agreed solution to be found here. 
Further, you -will allow me to say that this was hardly the time 
to summon the Minorities Committee. It lacks the sense of 


reality in that we do not know what it is that we arc going to 
get. If we knew in a definite manner that we are going to get 
the thing wc want, we should hesitate fifty times before we threw 
it away in a sinful wrangle, as it would be if the getting of it 
must depend upon the ability of the present delegation to pro- 
duce an agreed solution of the communal tangle. The solution 
can be the crown of the Swaraj constitution, not its foundation, 
if only because our differences have hardened, — if they have not 
arisen, — by reason of the foreign domination. I have not a 
shadow of a doubt that the iceberg of communal differences 
will melt under the warmth of the sun of freedom. 


I, therefore, venture to suggest that the Minorities Committee 
be adjourned sine die and that the fundamentals of the Consti- 
tution be hammered into shape as quickly as may be. Mean- 
V ule, the informal work of discovering a true solution of the 
communal problem will and must^’^mtinue ; only it must not balk 
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or be allowed to block the progress of Constitution-building. 
Attention must be diverted from it and concentrated on the 
main part of the structure. 

I hardly need to point out to the Committee that my failure 
does not mean the end of all hope of arriving at an agreed solu- 
tion. My failure does not even mean my utter defeat ; there 
is no such word in my dictionary. My confession merely means 
failure of the special effort for which I presumed to ask for a 
week’s indulgence, wliich you so generously gave. 

I propose to use the failure as a stepping stone to success, 
and I invite you all to do likewise ; but should all effort at 
agreement fail, even when the Round Table Conference reaches 
the end of its labours, I would suggest the addition of a clause 
to the expected Constitution appointing a judicial tribunal that 
would examine all claims and give its final decision on all the 
points that may be left unsettled. 

Nor need this Committee think tliat the time given for enabling 
informal conversations to be carried on has been altogether 
wasted. You will be glad to learn that many friends, not mem- 
bers of the delegation, have been giving their attention to tlie 
question. Among tlicse I would mention Sir Geoffrey Corbett. 
He has produced a scheme of redistribution of the Punj ab wliich, 
though it has not found acceptance, is, in my opinion, well worth 
studying. I am asking Sir Geoffrey if he will kindly elaborate 
and circulate it among the members. Our Sikli colleagues have 
also produced another, which is at least worthy of study. Sir 
Hubert Carr produced last night an ingenious and novel pro- 
posal to set up for the Punjab tivo legislatures, the lower to 
satisfy the Musalman claim and the upper nearly satisfying the 
Sikh claim. Though I am no believer in a bicameral legislature, 

I am much attracted by Sir Hubert’s proposal, and I would 
invite him to pursue it further witli the same zeal with which, 

I gratefully admit, he followed and contributed to the informal 
deliberations. 

Lastly, inasmuch as the only reason for my appearance at 
these deliberations is that I represent the Indian National 
Congress, I must clearly set forth its position. In spile of appear- 
ances to the contrary', especially at the Round Tabic Conference, 
the Congress claims to represent the whole nation, and most 
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decicIccUy the dumb millions, among wliom arc included tlie 
untouchables, as also in a way die more unfortunate and neglected 
classes known as Back\vard Races. 

Here is the Congress position in a nutshell. I am reading the 
resolution of the Congress and of the Working Committee : 

“ The Congress has. since its inception, set up pure 
nationalism as its ideal. It has endeavoured to break down 
communal barriers. The following Lahore resolution was the 
culminating point in its advance towards nationalism : 

“ ‘In view of the lapse of the Nehru Report, it is 
unneccssar\- to declare the policy of the Congress regarding 
communal questions, the Congress believing that in an inde- 
pendent India, communal questions can only be solved on 
strictly national lines. But as the Sikhs in particular, and the 
hluslims and the other minorities in general, had expressed 
dissatisfaction over the solution of communal questions pro- 
posed in the Nehru Report, this Congress assures tlie Sikhs, 
the Muslims and other minorities that no solution tliercof in 
any future constitution will be acceptable to the Congress that 
does not give full satisfaction to tlic parties concerned.’ 

“Hence the Congress is precluded from setting fortlr 
communal solution of the communal problem, but at this 
critical juncture in the history of the nation it is felt that the 
Working Committee should suggest for adoption by the country 
a solution, though communal in appearance, yet as nearly 
national as possible, and generally acceptable to the com- 
munities concerned. The Working Committee, therefore, 
after full and free discussion, unanimously passed the follow'- 
ing scheme: 

“i. (a) The article in the constitution relating to fun- 
damental rights shall include a guarantee to the communities 
concerned of the protection of their cultures, languages, scripts, 
education, profesaon and practice of religion and religious 
endowments; 

“(b) Personal laws shall be protected by spcdfic pro- 
visions to be embodied in the constitution. 

“(c) Protection of political and other rights of minority 
communities in the various Provinces shall be the concern 
and be within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 
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”2. The Franchise shall be extended to all adult men 
and women. 

{Note : The Working Committee is committed to adult 
franchise by the resolution of the Karachi Congress and can- 
not entertain any alternative franchise. In view, however, of 
misapprehensions in some quarters, the Committee wishes to 
make it clear that in any event the franchise shall be uniform 
and so extensive as to reflect on the electoral roll tlie pro- 
portion in the population of every community.) 

‘‘3. (a) Joint electorates shall form the basis of represen- 
tation in the future constitution of India. 

"(b) That for the Hindus in Sindh and Muslims in 
Assam and the Sikhs in the North West Frontier and Punjab, 
and for Hindus and Muslims in any province where they are 
less than 25 per cent of the population, seats shall be reserved 
in the Federal and Provincial Legislature on the basis of 
population, with the right to contest additional seats. 

"4. Appointments shall be made by non-party public 
service commissions, which shall prescribe the minimum 
qualifications and which shall have due regard to the effici- 
ency ■ of the public service as well as to the principle of equal 
opportunity to all the communities for a fair share in the 
public services of the country. 

“5. In the formation of the Federal and Provincial cabi- 
nets the interests of minority communities should be recog- 
nized by convention. 

“6. The Northwest Frontier Province and Baluchistan 
shall have the same form of Government and administration as 
otlicr provinces. 

“7. Sindh shall be constituted into a separate province 
provided that the people of Sindh are prepared to bear the 
financial burden of the separated Province. 

"8. The future constitution of the country shall be 
Federal. The residuary powers shall vest in the federating 
units unless on further examination it is found to be against 
the best interests of India. 

"The Working Committee has adopted tlie fore^mg 
scheme as a compromise between the proposals base on 
undiluted communalisms and undiluted nationalism. st on 
the one hand, the Working Committee hopes that the lO c 
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nation %d]l endorse the scheme, on the other, it assures tliosc 
%vho take extreme ^^e^vs and cannot adopt it, that the Com- 
mittee wll gladly, as it is bound to by the Lahore resolution, 
accept without rcscn'ation any other sclicmc, if it commands 
the acceptance of all the parties concerned.” 

That is the Congress resolution. 

If, howes’cr, a national solution is impossible and tlie Con- 
gress scheme proves unacceptable, I am not precluded from 
endorsing any other reasonable scheme w’hich may be acceptable 
to the parties concerned. The Congress position on this question, 
therefore, is one of greatest possible accommodation, Whcrcit can- 
not help, it nill not obstruct. Needless to say tliat the Congress 
svill whole-heartedly support any scheme of private arbitration. 
It seems to have been represented that I am opposed to any 
representation of the untouchables on the legislatures. This is a 
travesty of jhe truth. I\1iat I have said and %shat I must repeat 
is that I am opposed to their special representation. I am con- 
vinced that tliis can do them no good and may do much harm. 
But the Congress is wedded to adult franclxise. Therefore, 
millions of them can be placed on the voters’ roll. It is impo- 
srible to conceive that srith untouchabiliU' fast disappearing 
nominees of these voters can be boycotted by the others. But 
what these people need more than ciecUon to the legislatures is 
protccdon from social and religious persecution. Custom which 
is often more po^verful than law, has brought them to a degra- 
dation of wliich everj' thinking Hindu has need to feel ashamed 
and to do penance. I should, therefore, have the most drastic 
legislation rendering criminal all the special persecution to which 
these fellow-countrjTnen of mine arc subjected b%' tlic so-called 
superior classes. Thank God tlic conscience of the Hindu has been 
stirred, and untouchability \ril] soon be a relic of our sinful 
past. 



V 

THE SUPREME COURT 

Lord Chancellor and fellow Delegates, I feel consi derable hesi- 
tation in speaking on tliis subject which has been rendered so 
highly technical by the course that the discussion has taken ; 
but I feel that I owe a duty to you and a duty to the Congress 
which I represent. I know that tlie Congress holds some deci- 
ded views on the question of the Federal Court, views which, I 
am afraid, may be very distasteful to a large number of tire 
Delegates here. Whatever they are, seeing that tliey are held 
by a responsible body, it is, I suppose, necessary tlrat I should 
at least present them to you. 

I see that tire discussions proceed, if not upon utter distrust, 
upon considerable distrust of ourselves. It is assumed that the 
National Government will not be able to conduct its affairs ia 
an impartial manner. The communal tangle also is colouring 
the discussion. The Congress, on the other hand, bases the 
whole of its policy on trust and on the confidence that when 
we shall have come into power we shall also come to a sense 
of our responsibility, and all tire communal bias rvill drop out. 
But should it prove othcrrvisc, tlien too the Congress rvould 
run the boldest risks, because, rvithout running risks we shall not 
be able to come to exercise real responsibility. So long as we 
have the mental reservation that we have to rest upon some 
foreign power for our guidance and for conducting our affairs 
at a critical juncture, so long, in my opinion, tliere is no res- 
ponsibility. 

One feels also embarrassed by the fact that we really are 
trying to discuss this thing without knowing where we shall be. 

I should give one opinion if Defence was not under the control 
of the Responsible Government, and another opinion if 
Defence was under our own control. I proceed upon the 
assumption that if we arc to enjoy responsibility in the real sense 
of the term. Defence will be under our control, under National 
control in every sense of the term. I entirely .sympatliize with 
Dr. Ambcdkar in the difficulty tliat he raised. It is all very well 
to have a judgment of tlie highest tribunal, but if the writ 
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of that tribunal does not run beyond the confines of its own 
court, that tribunal will be a laughing-stock of the nation and 
of the whole world. What is then to be done in connection 
■vrith that ^vrit? ^Vhat Mr. Jinhah said, of course, came home 
— ^that the military' would be there — ^but it will be the Crown 
that ^^ill run the \mt Then, I would say, let the High Court, 
also, or the Federal Court, be under the Crown. In my opim‘on 
the Supreme Court has to be, if w’e are responsible, under the 
Responsible Government, and therefore, the process of carrying 
out the wTit has also to be made good by the Responsible Govern- 
ment. Personally, I do not share the fears that actuate 
Dr. Ambedkar, but I think that his objection is a very' reasonable 
objection, and that a court which gives judgments should also 
have perfect confidence that its judgments will be respected by 
those who arc affected by its judgment, and hence, I would 
suggest that the judges should have the pow'er of framing rules in 
order to regulate matters in connection with those judgments. 
Naturally the enforcement will not rest wth the Court ; the en- 
forcement will rest rvith the executive authority', but the executive 
authority would have to conform to the rules that might be 
framed by the Court. 

We fancy' that this constitution is going to give us every detail 
in connection with the composition of this Court. I respect- 
fully differ from that riew in its entirety'. I think that this con- 
stitution will give us the framework of the Federal Court, •u'ill 
-define the jurisdiction of the Federal Court, but the rest will be 
left to the Federal Government to evolve. I cannot possibly 
understand that the constitution is also going to tell us how 
many years the judges are to serve, or whether they' are to resign 
or retire at the age of 70, or 95, or 90, or 65 ; I think that these 
will be matters to be taken up by the Federal Government. Of 
course, we bring in the Crown at the end of almost every' sentence. 
I must confess that, according to the conception of the Congress, 
there is no question of the Crown. India is to enjoy complete 
independence, and if India enjoys complete independence, who- 
ever may be the supreme authority' there, that supreme authority 
will be responsible for the appointment of judges and several other 
matters w'hich today belong to the Crown. 

It is a fundamental belief ryith the Congress that, whatever 
course the constitution takes, there should be our own Privy 
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Council in India. The Privy Council’s portals, if it is really to 
give relief to the poor people in matters of the highest importance, 
should be open to the poorest people in the land and I 
think that is impossible if the Privy Council in England is to 
decide our fate in matters of the greatest importance. There too, 
that I would guide ourselves by implicit trust in the ability of our 
judges to pronounce wise and absolutely impartial decisions. I 
know that we run very great risks. The Privy Council here is 
an ancient institution, and an institution which justly commands 
very great regard and respect ; but in spite of all the respect 
that I have for the Privy Council I cannot bring myself to believe 
that we also will not be able to have a Privy Council of our own 
which will command universal esteem. Because England can 
boast of very fine institutions, I do not think that therefore 
we must be tied down to those institutions. If we learn anything 
whatsoever from England, we should learn to erect those insti- 
tutions ourselves ; otherwise there is poor chance for this nation 
whose representatives we claim to be. Therefore, I would ask 
us all to have sufficient trust and confidence in ourselves at 
the present moment. Our beginning may be very small, but, if 
we have strong, true and honest hearts to give decisions, it does 
not matter in the slightest degree that we have not got the legal 
traditions wliich the judges in England claim. 

Widest Jurisdiction 

That being my view, I feel that this Federal Court should be 
a court of the widest jurisdiction possible, and not decide only 
cases that arise from the administration of Federal Laws. Fed- 
eral Laws of course will be there, but it should have the amplest 
jurisdiction to try all the cases that may come from tlie four 
corners of India. 

It is, then, a question where the subjects of the Princes will 
be and where they rvill come in. Subject to what the Princes 
may have to say, I would suggest, with the greatest deference and 
witiv equal hesitation, tlrat there will be, I hope at the end of 
it, if we are going to make somctliing out of tins Conference, 
something which \vill be common to all India, to all the in- 
habitants of India, whether they come from the States or 
whether they come from the rest of India. If there is something 
in common between all of us, naturally tire Supreme Court will 

N.V.3 
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be tbe guardian of tbe rights that vre may conrider to be com- 
mon to^’all. "iVhat those rights should be, I am totally unable to 
say. It is entirely for the Princes to say svhat they can be and 
v/hat they cannot be. In viev/ of the fact that they' represent here 
not only their own Houses but have taken on themselves the 
tremendous esponsibiiitt’ of representing their subjects also at 
this Conference, I would certainly make a humble but feivcnt 
appeal to them that they would of their own accord come 
foi^ with some scheme whereby their subjects also may fed that 
though they are not direedy represented at this table, their 
voices find adequate expression through these noble Princes 
themselves. 

S.VLASXES 

So r A?. AS the salary is concerned, you will laugh, naturally, but 
the Congress believes that it is an impossible thing for us who, 
in terms of wealth, are a nation of dwarfs, to tie tvith the British 
Government, which represent today giants in wealth. India, 
whose average income is 3d per day, can ill afford to pay the 
high salaries that are commanded here, I feel that it is a 
thing which we will have to unlearn if we are going to have 
voluntary rule in India, It is all vciy well so long as the 
British bayonet is there to squeeze out of these poor people 
taxes to pay these salaries of 10,000 a month, 5,000 a 
month, and Rs. 20,000 a month. I do not consider that my 
country has sunk so low that it will not be able to produce suffi- 
cient men who will live somewhat in correspondence with the 
lives of the millions and still serve India nobly, truly and weU. I do 
not believe for one moment that I^al talent has to be bought 
if it is to remain honest. 

I recall the names oFkIotilal Nehru, C. R. Das, Manomohan 
Ghosh, BadruddinTyebji and a host of others, evho gave their legal 
talent absolutely free of charge and served their country faithfvdly' 
and well. The taunt may be flung in my' face that they did so 
because they were able to charge princely fees in their own pro- 
fessional work- I rgect that argument for the simple reason that 
I have known everyone of them with the exception of hfano- 
mohan Ghosh. It was not that they had plenty of money' and 
therefore gave freely of thdr talent when India required it. I 
have seen them liring the life of poor people and in perfect 
contentment. \STiatever may be the position at the present moment. 
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I can point out to you several lawyers of distinction who, if they 
had not come to the national cause, would today be occupying 
scats of the High Court benches in all parts of India. I have, 
therefore, absolute confidence that when we come to frame our 
own rules and so on we will do so in a patriotic spirit and tak- 
ing account of the miserable state that the millions of India 
occupy. 

One word more and I have finished. Seeing that the Congress 
holds the view that this Federal Court or Supreme Court — 
whichever you call it — ^will occupy the position of the highest 
tribunal beyond which no man who is an inhabitant of India 
can go, its jurisdiction, in my opinion, will be limidess. It will 
have jurisdiction, so far as Federal matters are concerned, to the 
extent that the Princes are also willing, but I cannot possibly 
imagine that we shall have two Supreme Courts, one in order to 
deal with merely Federal Law and another to deal wth all the 
other matters that are not covered by the Federal administration 
or the Federal Government. 

As things go, the Federal Government may concern itself with 
the minimum of subjects ; and therefore matters of the highest 
moment will be extra-Fedcral. Who is to adjudicate upon tliese 
extra-Fedcral matters if not this very Supreme Court ? Therefore 
this Supreme Court or Federal Court will exercise double juris- 
diction, if necessary treble jurisdiction. The greater the power 
that we give to this Federal Court, I think, the greater the 
confidence wc shall be able to inspire in the world and also in the 
nation itself. 

I am sorry to have taken up these precious minutes of the 
time of the Conference, but I felt that, in spite of my great 
reluctance to speak to you on this question of a Federal Court, 
I must give you the views that many of us in the Congress have 
been holding for a long time and which, wc would, if we could, 
spread throughout the length and breadth of India. I know the 
terrible handicap under which I am labouring. All the most 
distinguished lawyers arc arrayed against me ; the Princes also 
arc probably arrayed against me so far as the salaries and juris- 
diction of this court arc concerned. But I would be guilty of 
neglect of duty to the Congress and to you if I did not give you the 
views that the Congress and I hold so strongly on the matter 
of the Federal Court. 



VI 

NEGATION OF DEMOCRACY 
The Main Purpose 

Prime Mdoster, and fellow delegates, it is not -ivithout vcp' 
considerable hesitation and shame that I take part in the dis- 
cussion on the Minorides quesdon. I have not been able to read 
vnth the care and attendon that it deserves, the memorandum 
sent to the delegates on behalf of certain Minorities and received 
this morning. Before I offer a few remarks on that memorandum, 
■with your permission and with all the deference and respect 
that are your due, I would express my dissent from the view that 
you put before this Committee, that the inability to solve the 
communal quesdon was hampering the progress of Constitution- 
building, and that it was an indispensable condition prior to 
the building of any such Constitution- I expressed at an early 
stage of the sittings of this Committee that I did not share that 
view. The experience that I have since gained has confirmed me 
in that view and, if you will pardon me for saying so, it was 
because of the emphasis that was laid last year and repeated 
this year upon this difficulty, that the different communities 
were encouraged to press vith all the vehemence at their com- 
mand their own respective views. It ^\•ould have been against 
human nature if they had done othenvise. All of them thought 
that this was the time to press forward their claims for all they 
were worth, and I venture to suggest again that this ver>' emphasis 
has defeated the purpose which I have no doubt it had in view. 
This is the reason why we have failed to arrive at an agree- 
ment. I, therefore, associate mj'sclf entirely with the view 
expressed by Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, that it is not this question 
which is the fulcrum, it is not this question which is the central 
fact, but the central fact is the Constitution-building. 

I am quite certain that you did not convene this Round Table 
Conference and bring us all 6,000 miles away from homes and 
occupations to settle the communal question, but you convened 
us, you made deliberate declarations that we were invited to 
come here, to share the process of Constitution-building. You 
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declared that before we went away from your hospitable shores, 
we should have the certain conviction that we had built up an 
honourable and a respectable framework for the freedom of 
India, and that it awaited only the impnmaiur of the approval 
of the House of Commons and the House of Lords. 

Now, at the present moment, we are face to face with a wholly 
different situation, namely, that, because there is no communal 
settlement agreed to by us, there is to be no building of the 
Constitution, and that, as the last resort and as the last touch, 
you will announce the policy of His Majesty’s Government in 
connection with the Constitution and all the matters tliat may 
arise from it. I cannot help feeling that it would be a sorry 
ending to a Conference which was brought into being with so 
much trumpeting and with so much hope excited in tbe minds 
and in the breasts of many people. 

Coming to this document,* I accept the thanlcs that have 
been given to me by Sir Hubert Carr. Had it not been for the 
remarks that I made when I shouldered that burden, and had 
it not been for my utter failure to bring about a solution, Sir 
Hubert Carr rightly says he would not have found the very 
admirable solution that he has been able, in common with the 
other Minorities, to present to this Committee for consideration 
and finally for the consideration and approval of His Majesty’s 
Government, 

I will not deprive Sir Hubert Carr and his associates of the 
feeling of satisfaction that evidently actuates them, but, in my 
opipion, what they have done is to sit by the carcass, and tliey 
have performed the laudable feat of dissecting that carcass. 

As representing tlic predominant political organization in 
India, I have no hesitation in saying to His Majesty’s Government 
and to those friends who seek to represent the Minorities men- 
tioned against their names, and indeed to the whole world, that 
this scheme is not one designed to achieve Responsible Govern- 
ment, though undoubtedly, it is designed to share power with 
the bureaucracy. 

* The so-calicd agreed scheme between the smaller Minorities and the 
Musatmans.. Sir H. Carr in his speech sarcastically thanked Gandhiji’s failure 
to bring about a solution of the Minorities question, which, he said, had 
resulted in bringing the Minorities together. 
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If that is the intention— and it is the intention running through 
the whole of that document— I vnsh them well, and Congress is 
entirely out of it The Congress will wander, no matter how many 
years, in the wilderness rather than lend itself to a proposal 
under which the hardy uee of freedom and Responsible Govern- 
ment can never grow. 

I am astonished that Sir Hubert Carr should tell us that they 
have evolved a scheme which, being designed only for a tem- 
porary period, would not damage the cause of nationalism, 
but at the end of ten years we would all find ourselves hugging 
one another and throwing ourselves into one another’s laps. My 
political experience teaches me a wholly different lesson. If 
this Responsible Government, whenever it comes, is to be inaugu- 
rated under happy auspices, the nation should not undergo the 
process of vivisection to w'hich this scheme subjects it ; it is a 
strain which no national government can possibly bear. 

There is the coping stone to this structure, and I am 
surprised, Mr. Prime Minister, that you allowed yourself to 
mention this as if it were an indisputable fact, namely, that the 
proposals may be taken as being acceptable to well over 115 
irullions of people, or about 46 per cent of the population of 
India. You had a striking demonstration of the inaccuracy of 
this figure. You have had, on behalf of the women, a complete 
repudiation of special representation, and as they happen to be 
one-half of the population of India, this 46 per cent is somewhat 
reduced. But not only that: the Congress may not be a very 
powerful organization, but I have not hesitated to make the 
claim, and I am not ashamed to repeat the claim, that the Con- 
gress claims to represent 85 per cent or 95 per cent of the 
population not merely of British India but of the whole of India. 
Subject to all the questions that may be raised, I repeat the claim 
-with all the emphasis at my command that the Congress, by right 
of service, claims to represent that population which is called 
the agricultural population of India. I would accept the challenge, 
if the Government were to issue the challenge, that we should have 
a referendum in India and you would immediately find whether 
the Congress does not represent them. But I go a step further. 
At the present moment, if you were to examine the records of 
the prisons of India, you would find that the Congress represen- 
ted there, and represents on its register, a very large number of 
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Musalmans, Several thousand Musalmans went to gaol last year 
under the banner of the Congress. The Congress today has 
several thousand Musalmans on its register. The Congress has 
thousands of untouchables on its register. The Congress has 
Indian Christians also on its register. I do not know that there 
is a single community which is not represented on the Congress 
register. With all deference to the Nawab Saheb of Chhatari, 
•even landlords and even mill-owners and millionaires are re- 
presented there. I admit that they are coming to the Congress 
slowly, cautiously, but tlie Congress is trying to serve them also. 
The Congress undoubtedly represents labour. Therefore, this 
•claim that the proposals set forth in this memorandum are accept- 
able to well over 1 1 5,000,000 of people needs to be taken with 
a very great deal of reservation and caution. 

One word more and I shall have done. You have had presented 
to you and circulated to the members, I hope, the Congress 
proposal in connection with the communal problem. I venture 
to submit that of all tlie schemes that I have seen, it is the 
most workable scheme, but I may be in error there. I admit 
that it has not commended itself to the representatives of the 
•communities at this table, but it has commended itself to the 
representatives of these very classes in India. It is not the crea- 
tion of the brain, but it is the creation of a committee on which 
various important parties were represented. You have that 
scheme pn behalf of the Congress ; but the Congress has also 
suggested that there should be an impartial arbitration. Through 
arbitration all over the world people have adjusted their 
differences, and the Congress is always willing to accept any 
decision of an arbitration court. I have myself ventured to suggest 
that there might be appointed by the Government a judicial 
tribunal which would examine this case and give its decision. 
But, if none of tlicsc ways arc acceptable and this is to be the 
sine qua non of any Constitution-building, tlicn, I say, it will 
be much better for us that we should remain without tlie so- 
called Responsible Government than that wc should accept this 
scheme put fonvard by Sir Hubert Carr and others. 

I would like to repeat, what I have said before, that while 
the Congress will always accept any solution that may be accept- 
able to the Hindus, the Musalmans and tlie Siklis, it will be no 
parly to special reservation or special electorates for any otiier 
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Minorities. The Congress will always endorse clauses or 
reservations as to fundainental tights and civil liberty. It will 
be open to everybody to be placed on tlic voters’ roil and to 
appeal to the common body of the electorates. In my humble 
opinion, the scheme gathered by Sir Hubert Carr is tlic very 
negation of Responsible Go%'crnment, the very negation of 
nationalism. Heaven help India, if India have representatives 
elected by these several special, cut up groups. That European, 
and that European only, who commands the approval of the 
common electorate, and not that of the mere Europeans, will 
serve India as a whole. The scheme dooms tlic Responsible 
Government to be always contending against these special 
interests which will always be in conflict against tlic national 
spirit — against this body of 85 per cent of agricultural population. 
To me, it is an untliinkablc thing. If we arc to bring into 
being Responsible Government and if we arc going to get real 
freedom, then, I venture to suggest, that it should be the proud 
privilege and tlic duty of eveiy^ one of these so-called special 
classes to seek entiy' into the Legislatures through the open 
front door, through the election and approval of the common 
body of electorates. You know that Congress is wedded to adult 
suffrage and under adult suffrage it w'ill be open to all to be 
placed on the voters’ list More than that nobody can ask. 

Separating the Untouchables 

I CAN understand thc claims advanced by other Minorities, but 
the claims advanced on behalf of thc untouchables, is to me 
thc “unidndest cut of all”. It means perpetual bar sinister. I 
would not sell the vital interests of the untouchables even for 
thc sake of winning tlie freedom of India. I claim myself, in my 
own person, to represent the vast mass of the untouchables. Here I 
speak not merely on behalf of the Congress, but I speak on my own 
behalf, and I claim that I would get, if there was a referendum 
of the untouchables, their vote, and that I would top thc poll. 
And I would work from one end of India to thc other to tell the 
untouchables that separate electorates and separate reservation 
is not the way to remove this bar sinister. Let this Committee 
and let the whole world know that today there is a body of 
Hindu reformers who feel that this is a shame, not of the 
untouchables, but of orthodox Hinduism, and they are, therefore. 
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pledged to remove this blot of untouchability. We do not want 
on our register and on our census untouchables classified as a 
separate class. Sikhs may remain as such in perpetuity, so may 
Muslims, so may Europeans. Would untouchables remain un- 
touchables in perpetuity? I would far rather that Hinduism died 
than that untouchability lived. Therefore, with all my regard 
for Dr. Ambedkar, and for his desire to sec the untouchables 
uplifted, with all my regard for his ability I must say that here 
is a great error under which he has laboured and perhaps, the 
bitter experiences he has undergone have for the moment 
warped his judgment. It hurts me to have to say this but I 
would be untrue to the cause of the untouchables, wliich is as 
dear to me as life itself, if I did not say it. I will not bargain 
away their rights for the kingdom of the whole world. I am 
speaking with a due sense of responsibility when I say it is not 
a proper claim which is registered by Dr. Ambedkar, when he 
seeks to speak for the whole of the untouchables in India. It 
will create a division in Hinduism which I cannot possibly look 
forward to with any satisfaction whatsoever. I do not mind the 
untouchables being converted to Islam or Christianity. I should 
tolerate that but I cannot possibly tolerate what is in store for 
Hinduism if there arc these two divisions set up in every village. 
Those who speak of the political rights of the untouchables do 
not know India and do not know how Indian society is today 
constructed. Therefore, I want to say witli all the emphasis 
that I can command that if I was the only person to resist 
this thing I will resist it with my life. 



VII 

DEFENCE 

Lord Chancellor and Fellow Delegates, I know that a 
tremendoys responsibility rests upon my shoulders in having 
to give the Congress view on this most important question. I 
have intervened at tltis stage because I am in one of these 
November fogs. I do not know whether there rvill, or will not 
be a Report upon this discussion. I do not know also whether 
we are going summarily to close these deliberations or whether 
they are to be extended. So far as I am concerned, I came 
here rvith the intention, if necessary, of wintering in England. 
Therefore, time is of no consequence, if, perchance, the purpose 
of the Congress can be obtained through friendly negotiation and 
consultation. I have been sent here with the deliberate intention 
of exploring every possible avenue to achieve an honourable 
settlement, whether by open discussion at this table or by private 
conferences rvith Ministers and public men who influence public 
opinion here, and -wilh all those who are interested in questions 
vitally affecting India. I am under obligation not to leave a single 
stone unturned in order to arrive at a settlement, if only because 
Congress is wedded to a policy which is known to you all. 
Congress is intent upon reaching its goal at the earliest possible 
moment, and holds also very decided views upon all these matters. 
IVhat is more to the purpose, today it is (or considers itself) 
capable of shouldering all the responsibilities that Sow from 
responsible self-government. 

That being the case, I thought that I could not possibly 
allow the discussion on. this most important matter to dose 
without placing, as humbly and as briefly as I could, the Con- 
gress view on the question. 

Essence of Responsibility 

As YOU ALL are aware, the Congress case is that there should 
be complete responsibility transferred to India. That means, 
and it has been so stated expressly in the Congress resolution, 
that there should be complete control over Defence and over 
External Affairs. But it also contemplates adjustments. I feel 
that we ought not to deceive ourselves, and deceive the tvorld, 
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into thinking that wc would be getting Responsible Government 
although we may not ask for responsibility in this vital matter. 
I think that a nation that has no control over her own Defence 
Forces and over her External Affairs, is hardly a responsible 
nation. If a nation’s Defence is controlled by an outside agency, 
no matter how friendly it is, then that nation is certainly 
not responsibly governed. This is ^vhat our English teachers 
have taught us times without number, and therefore, some 
Englishmen twitted me also when they heard the talk that 
we would have Responsible Government but wc would not have 
or would not claim control over our own Defence Forces. 

I am here very respectfully to claim, on behalf of the Congress 
complete control over the army, over the Defence Forces and over 
External Affairs. I put in External Affairs also so as to avoid 
having to speak on it when Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapm speaks on 
that subject. 

To this conclusion we have come with the greatest deliberation. 
If we do not get this control at the time of embarking upon 
xesponsibility because we are not deemed fit for it, I cannot con- 
ceive a time when, because wc are enjoying responsibility in 
other matters, we would be suddenly found fit to control oui 
own Defence Forces. 

An Army of Occupation 

I WOULD LIKE this Committee, for just a few brief moments, 
to understand what tliis Army at the present moment means. This 
Army, in my opinion, whether it is Indian or whether it is 
British, is really an Army of Occupation. It docs not matter to 
us that they arc Siklis, or that they arc Gurkhas or that they 
arc Patlians or that they arc men from Madras or that they 
are Rajputs; no matter who they arc, they arc foreigners to 
me ^vhilst they arc in that army, controlled by an alien govern- 
ment. I cannot speak to them. Soldiers have come to me steal- 
thily, and have been afraid even of speaking to me, because they 
felt that they might be reported. It is not possible for us 
ordinarily to go to the places where the soldiers arc kept. They 
arc also taught not to regard us as their countiymcn. Unlike 
any other country in the world, there is absolutely no inter- 
course between tlicm and the ordinary civil population. Tliis 
I give as my evidence before this Committee as a man who 
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has endeavoured to come into touch In all parts of Indian life 
wth all those ivith whom it was possible to do so; and this is 
not only my own personal experience but it is the experience 
of hundreds and thousands of Congressmen that there is an 
absolute u’all between them and us. 

I am quite aware that, therefore, it is a tremendous thing 
for us at once to shoulder that responsibility and to have control 
of this Army, even excluding the British soldiers. That is the 
unfortunate, unhappy position created for us, I am sorry to 
have to say, by our rulers. But even so, we must take up the 
responsibility. 

Then there is the British section of the Army, What is the 
purpose of the British Army ? Even." Indian child kno^s•s that 
British Army is there, along with the Indian Army, for the 
defence of British interests, not alone for avoiding or resisting 
foreign aggression. I am sorrs- to have to make these remarks, but 
that is precisely what I have learned and have experienced, and 
it would be unjust even to my British friends if I did not give 
expression to the truth as I have seen it and as I hold it* 
Thirdly, it is an -Army intended to suppress rebellion against 
British authoritN’, 

These, then are the main functions of tliat Army, and hence 
' it does not surprise me that Englishmen should take the xdew 
they do. If I were an Englishman, and had also tlic ambition 
to rule another nation, I would do precisely the same thing. I 
would take hold of Indians and train them as soldiers, and I 
would train them to be loyal to me, so loyal that they would, 
at my command, shoot anybody I desired them to shoot. I\Tio 
was it that shot people at Jallianwala Bagh, if it teas not their 
own countrymen? 

The existence of tlic British troops is also intended to serve 
the purpose of holding the balance between these different Indian 
soldiers evenly. It undoubtedly protects, as it must protect, tlic 
British officers, and it protects British lii’cs. Again I do not 
make any complaint, if I should assume the premise that it was 
right for Great Britain to hold India today and to continue to 
hold India, no matter under what altered conditions. 

A Vrr.u, Cokditiox 

Tn.\T BEING SO, I have no difficulty in ansivcring the question 
which Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru wmuld not face and which Pandit 
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a an Mohan Malaviya also would not face. Both of them said 
' being experts, they were not able to say to what extent 

'^ould be or should be reduced. I, however, have no 
sue difficulty. I have no difficulty in saying what should happen 
0 this Army. I would say emphatically that before I could 
possibly shoulder the burden of running the government of India 
uo er the terrible handicaps under which we are labouring as a 
alien rule, the whole of this Army should be disbanded 
* It does not pass under my control. 

. This being my fundamental position, I would say that if you, 
ntish imnisters and British people, really wish well by India, 

^ ^ transfer power now to us, then, regard this as a vital 
■oondition that the Anny should pass under our control in its 
•entirely. 


A Cherished Dream 

But, theNj I have told you that I know the risk that is attendant 
.upon It. The Army will not accept my command. I know that 
■very well. I know that the British Commandcr-in-Chief will not 
•accept my command; nor would the Sikhs, nor the proud 
Rajputs, — none of them would willingly accept my command. 
»ut even so, I expect to exercise that command, with the good- 
will of the British people. They will be there at the time of 
transferring the command to teach a new lesson to these very 
.soldiers, and to tell them tliat they are after all serving tlieir 
cwn counti-ymen if they do so. British troops may also be told, 
Now you shall remain here not to pi'otcct British interests and 
British lives, but to protect India against foreign aggression, even 
against internal insurrection, as if you were defending and serv- 
ing your own countrymen.” That is my dream. I know that I 
•shall not realize that dream here. That is what I feel. The 
■evidence that is before me, tire evidence of my senses, tells me 
•that I am not going to realize that di'cam, today and here, as 
a result of the deliberations of this Conference. But, I should still 
cherish that dream. It is the dream I should like to cherish up 
■to the end of my days. Seeing die atmosphere here, I know that 
I cannot infect British statesmen or the British public with tlic 
Idea or with the ideal that, this could be also their cherished 
mission. But that is how I would interpret tlic Prime Minister’s 
idcclaration ; that is how I would interpret Lord Irwin’s wishes. 
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It should be the proud privilege and the proud duty of Great 
Britain no-.v to initiate us in the m>-stcrics of conducting our 
own defence, Ha\-ing clipped our wings, it is their duty to 
give us wings whcrc-.-iith we can fly, even as they fiy. That is 
really my ambition, and, therefore, I say, I would wait till eternity 
if I cannot get control of Defence. I refuse to deceive myself tliat 
I am going to embark upon Responsible Government altliough 
1 cannot control my Dcfcncc- 

Past Recoed 

After aix, India is not a nation which has never known how 
to defend herself. There is all the material tlicrc. There are 
the Musalmans, standing in no dread of foreign invasion. The 
Sikhs ^rill refuse to think that they can be conquered by anybody. 
The Gurkha, immediately he develops the national mind, will 
say : “Alone, I can defend India.” TTicn there are the Rajputs 
w’ho are supposed to be responsible for a thousand Thcrmopylacs. 
That is what the Englishman, Colonel Tod, has told us. Colonel 
Tod has taught us to believe that every pass in Rajputana is a 
Tlicnnopylae. Do these people stand in need of learning tlic arts 
of defence? I assume that, if I shoulder the burden of responsi- 
bility, all these people are going to join hands. I am here writhing 
in agony to see that we have not yet come to terms on the 
communal question ; but whcncv'cr the communal settlement 
comes, it must presuppose that we arc going to trust each other. 
^Vhethcr the rule is predominantly Musalman or Sikh or 
Hindu, they v.-ill not rule as Hindus or Musalmans or Sikhs, but 
they rule as Indians, If we have distrust of one another, 
then, we want British people there, if we do not want to be 
Idlled by one another. But then let us not talk of Responsible 
Government. 

I, at least, cannot possibly think that we have got Responsible 
Government, without control of the Army. I feel deep down at 
the bottom of my heart that if we arc to have Responsible Govern- 
ment, — arid the Congress wants Responsible Government, — the 
Congress has faith in itself, in the masses of the people, and in 
all those brave military races, and what is more, the Congress 
has faith also in Eng^hmen some day doing their duty and 
transferring complete control to us , — we must infect the British 
with that love for India, which would enable her to stand on 
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her own feet. If the British people think tliat wc shall require 
a century, before that can be done, then for that century the 
Congress will wander in the w'ilderness. The Congress must go 
through that terrible her)' ordeal, it must go through tlic storm 
of distress, of misrepresentation and — if it becomes necessary 
and if it is God’s will — a shower of bullets. If this happens, it 
will be because we cannot trust one another and because English- 
men and Indians have different angles of vision. 

Safeguards 

That is my fundamental position. I do not want to go into it 
in detail. I have put tliis case as forcibly as I am capable of 
putting it. But if this one thing is admitted, I am resourceful 
enough to submit and frame safeguard after safeguard which will 
commend tliemselves to any unbiassed mind, provided tliat it is 
common cause that those safeguards must be in tlie interests of 
India. But I want to go further and endorse what Lord Irwin 
said, tliat although the safeguards in the Pact are stated to be 
in the interests of India, they must be considered, as in the 
mutual interests of India and England. I do not conceive a single 
safeguard that will be only in the interests of India, not a single 
safeguard that will not be also in the interests of Great Britain, 
provided that we contemplate a partnership, partnership at will, 
and a partnership on absolutely equal terms. 

The very reasons that I have given you today for demanding 
complete control for the Army arc also reasons for pleading for 
and for demanding control over our external affairs. 

External Affairs 

Not being well versed in what is really meant by external 
affairs, and having to plead my ignorance of what is stated in 
those Reports of the Round Table Conference on the subject, 
I asked my friends, Mr. Iyengar and Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru, 
to give me a first lesson in what is meant by external affairs 
and foreign relations. I have got their reply before me. They 
state that the words mean relations with neighbouring pow'crs, 
relations with Indian States, relations with other powers in inter- 
national affairs, and relations witli the Dominions. If these arc 
external affairs, I think wc are quite capable of shouldering 
the burden and discharging our obligations in connection with 
external affairs. Wc can undoubtedly negotiate terms of peace 
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^s"ith our own kith and kin, tvith our own neighbours, ^vith our 
ow’n countr^'men, the Indian princes. ^Vc can cultivate the 
friendliest relations with our neighbours, the Afghans, and across 
the seas with the Japanese ; and certainly we can negotiate with 
the Dominions also. If the Dominions will not have our countiy'- 
men to live there in perfect self-respect, we can deal with them. 

It may be that I am talking out of folly, but you should 
understand that the Congress has thousands and tens of 
thousands of foolish men and women like me, and it is on behalf 
of these that I respectfully register this claim, again sa'^ing that 
with the safeguards we have conceived we shall literally fulfil 
our obligations. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya has sketched the safeguards. 
With much of what he has said I entirely associate myself, 
but those are not the only safe^ards. If Englishmen and Inmans 
put their heads together, sailing in the same direction with no 
mental reservation whatsoever, it is possible, I submit with every 
.confidence, that w'C would bring into being safeguards which 
will be honourable alike to India and to England, and which 
would be a guarantee for the safetN' of cver>’ British life and the 
safety of even,' British interest to which India pledges her honour. 
Lord Chancellor, I cannot go further. I tender a thousand 
apo ogics for taking up the time of this meeting, but you can 
understand the feeling that is welling up in me sitting here day 
after day, and thinking of it day and night, how these delibcra- 
tions can come to a successful issue. It is a feeling of absolute 

goo wi towards Englishmen, and a feeling of absolute service 
to my countrjTnen. 



VIII 

COMMERCIAL DISCRIMINATION 

Lord Chancellor and friends, I would like to tender my 
congratulations to Mr. Benthall on his very temperate state- 
ment, and I wish that he could have seen his way not to spoil 
that admirable statement by importing two sentiments. One 
sentiment expressed by him was practically that Europeans or 
Britishers claimed what they are claiming because of their 
having conferred certain benefits on India. I wish that he could 
have omitted this opinion, but having expressed it there should 
have been no surprise expressed, as was expressed by Lord 
Reading, that there was a courteous retort from Sir Purushottam- 
das Thakurdas, and now, as we have heard, reinforced by Sir 
Phiroze Sethna. I wish also that he could have omitted the threat 
that has been used in that statement on behalf of the great cor- 
poration that he represents. He said that tlie European support 
to the national demand was conditional upon Indian nationalists 
accepting the demands of the European community expressed 
by Mr. Benthall, as also the separatist tendency expressed a few 
days ago in the demand for a separate electorate, and their 
joining that separatist combination, about which it was my 
painful position to speak tlic other day. I have endeavoured to 
study the resolution passed at the last Conference. Although 
you arc familiar with it, I want to read that resolution again 
because I shall want to say a few things in connection -witli 
that resolution. 

“At t{rc instance of the British commercial community 
the principle was generally agreed that there should be no 
discrimination between the rights of the British commercial 
community, firms and companies trading in India and tire 
rights of Indian-born subjects.” 

The rest I need not read. I am extremely sorr^’-, in spite of 
the great regard and respect I entertain for Sir Tcj Bahadur 
Sapru and Mr. Jayakar, to liavc to dissent from this sweeping 
resolution. I was, therefore, delighted yesterday when Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru readily admitted that it was vague and that it 
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was susceptible of improvement. You ivill .see tlic general char- 
acter of this resolution if you will careful y study it. There is to 
be no discrimination between the rights of the Briti.sh mercantile 
community, firms and companies trading in India and the rights 
of Indian born subjects. If I have interpreted this correctly, 1 
think that it is a terrific thing, and I, for one, cannot' possibly 
commit the Congress to a resolution of this character much less 
commit the future Government of India. 

There is here no qualification whatsoe\'cr. The rights of the 
British commercial community are to stand on exactly the same 
footing as those of Indian born subjects. Therefore it is not as 
if there is to be any racial discrimination, or anything of that 
kind ; here the British commercial community enjoy absolutely 
the same rights as Indian born subjects. I rrant to state, with 
all the emphasis that I can command, that I can not even en- 
dorse the formula that the rights of all Indian-born subjects 
themselves could even be equal or guaranteed, I shall shotv you 
the reason presently. 

To Equalize Conditions 


I THIN^ that you udll readily grant that in order to equalize 
conditions, the future Government of India would be constantly 
obliged to do what the existing Government has neglected to 
do, namely, continually to discriminate in favour of the famishing 
Indians against tliosc who have been blest by nature or by 
the Government themselves with riches and other privileges. 
It will be necessary for the future Government, perhaps, to 
provide quarters free for labour, and tlic moneyed men of India 
might say,^ If you provide quarters for them you should give 
coi responding grants to us, although we do not rci^uire quarters 
of that nature.” But the State could not do so. Thcie it would 
imdoubtcdly be discrimination in favour of the poor people, and 
the moneyed men might then say, according to Uiis formula, that 
It would be discrimination against them. 


I Aerefore, venture to suggest that this sweeping formula cannot 
possibly be adopted by us in this Conference when ive arc try- 
ing to assist His Majesty’s Govemment~in so far as they will 
accept our assistance-in shaping the future Constitution of 
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. The Formula for Discrimination 

But having said this I want to associate myself completely 
with the British merchants and European houses in their legiti- 
mate demand that there should be no racial discrimination. I, 
who had to fight the great South African Government for over 
20 years in order to resist their colour bar and their discrimi- 
nating legislation directed against Indians as such, could be no 
party to discrimination of that character against the British friends 
who arc at present in India, or who may in future seek entry. 
I speak on behalf of the Congress also. The Congress too 'holds 
the same view. 

Therefore, instead of this I would suggest a formula somc^vhat 
on these lines, a formula for which I had the pleasure and 
privilege of fighting General Smuts for a number of years. It 
may be capable of improvement but I simply suggest this for tlie 
consideration of this Committee and especially for the considera- 
tion of European friends. “No disqualification not suffered by 
Indian-born citizens of the State shall be imposed upon any 
persons lawfully residing in or entering India merely” — I em- 
phasize the word ‘merely’ — “on the ground of race, colour or 
religion.” I think that this is an all-satisfying formula. No 
Government could possibly go beyond this. The implications of 
this arc, I am sorry to say, different from the deductions that 
Lord Reading drc\v or sought to draw from last year’s formula. 
There would be no discrimination in this fonnula against a single 
Britisher, or for that matter, against a single European as such. 
I propose here to draw no distinction whatever between Britishei-s 
or other Europeans or Americans or Japanese. I would not copy 
the model of the British Colonics or tlic British Dominions wliich 
have, in my humble opinion, disfigured their Statute Books by 
importing legislation essentially based upon distinctions of colour 
and race. 

India free, I would love to think, would give a different kind 
of lesson and set a different kind of example to the whole world. 

I would not W’ish India to live a life of complete isolation where- 
by it would live in water-tight compartments and allow nobody 
to enter her borders or to trade within her borders. But, having 
said tliat, I have in my own mind many things that I would 
have to do in order to equalize conditions. I am afraid that for 
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years to come India ivould be engaged in passing legislation in 
order to raise the downtrodden, tlie fallen, from the mire into 
which they have been sunk by the capitalists, by the landlords, by 
the so-called higher classes, and then, subsequently and scienti- 
fically, by the British rulers. If we are to lift these people from 
the mire, then it would be the bounden duty of the nation^ 
Govermnent of India, in order to set its house in order, conti- 
nually to give preference to these people and even free them from 
the burdens under ^vhich they are being crushed. And, if the 
landlords, zamindars, moneyed men and those who are today 
enjoying privileges — I do not care whether tliey are Europeans 
or Indians — if they find that they are discriminated against, I shall 
sympathize wdth them, but I will not be able to help them, 
even if I could possibly do so, because I would seek their assis- 
tance in that process, and without their assistance it would not 
be possible to raise these people out of the mire. 

The Untouchables 

Look at the condition, if you will, of the untouchables, if the 
law’ comes to their assistance and sets apart miles of territorj’. 
At the present moment they hold no land ; they are absolutely 
living at the mercy of the so-called higher castes, and also, let me 
say, at the mercy of the State. They can be removed from one 
quarter to another without complaint and without being able to 
seek the assistance of law. Well, the first act of the Legislature 
•will then be to see that in order somewiiat to equalize con- 
ditions, these people are given grants freely. 

From whose pockets arc these grants to come? Not from the 
pockets of Heaven. Heaven is not going to drop monev for the 
Sake of the State. They will naturally come from the moneyed 
cl^K, including the Europeans. Will they say that this is dis- 
crimination? The)' ^vill be able to see that this is no discrimi- 
nation against them because they arc Europeans ; it -ivill be 
discrimination against them because they have got money and 
the others have got no money. It will be, therefore, a battle 
beuveen the haves and the have-nots ; and if that is what is 
feared, I am afraid the National Government will not be able 
to come into being if all these classes hold the pistol at the 
heads of these dumb millions and say: You shall not have a 
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Government of your own unless you guarantee our possessions 
and our rights. 

I think I have given a sufficient indication of what the Congress 
stands for and of the implications of this formula that I have 
suggested. On no account will they find that there has been 
discrimination against them because they are English or because 
tlicy are Europeans or Japanese or belong to any other race. 
The grounds that will be applicable to them for discrimination 
will be also the grounds for discrimination against Indian-born 
citizens. 

Another Formula 

I HAVE GOT another formula also, hurriedly drafted because I 
drafted it here as I was listening to Lord Reading and to Sir 
Tcj Bahadur Sapru. It is in connection with existing rights : 

“No existing interest legitimately acquired, and not being 
in conflict with the best interests of the nation in general, 
shall be interfered with except in accordance with the law 
applicable to such interests.” 

I certainly have in mind what you find in the Congress reso- 
lution in connection with the taking over by the incoming 
Government of obligations that are being today discharged by 
the British Government. Just as we claim that these obligations 
must be examined by an impartial tribunal before they are 
taken over by us, so should existing interests be subject to judicial 
scrutiny when necessary. There is no question, therefore, of 
repudiation but merely of taking over under examination, under 
audit. We have here some of us who have made a study of the 
privileges and the monopolies enjoyed by Europeans, but let 
it not be merely Europeans: tlicrc are Indians — ^I have un- 
doubtedly several Indians in mind — ^who arc today in possession 
of land which has been practically given away to them not for 
any service rendered to the nation but for some scn’icc rendered, 

I cannot even say to the Government, because I do not think 
that the Government has benefited, but to some official ; and 
if you tell me that those concessions and those privileges arc not 
to be examined by the State, I again tell you that it will be 
impo'^siblc to run the machinery'’ of Government on behalf of 
the ‘have-nots’, on behalf of the dispossessed. Hence, you will sec 
here tiiat there is nothing staled in connection ^vith tlic 
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Europeans. The second formula also is applicable equally to the 
Europeans as it is applicable to Indians, as it is applicable, say, 
to Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas and Sir Phiroze Sethna. If 
they have obtained concessions tvhich have been obtained because 
they did some sertice to the officials of the day and got some 
miles of land, well, if I had the possession of the Government 
I would quickly dispossess them. I would not consider them 
because they are Indians, and I would just as readily dispossess 
Sir Hubert Carr or 3^Ir. Benthall, however admirable they are 
and however friendly the\- are to me. The law tdll be no respecter 
of persons -ivhatsoever. I give you that assurance. After hating 
given that assurance I am unable to go any further. So that is 
really what is implied by degitimatcly acquired’ — ^that every’ 
interest must have been taintless, it must be above suspicion, 
like Caesar’s wife, and therefore, we shall expect to examine 
all these things when they come under the notice of that Govern- 
ment, 

Then you have “not being in conflict with the best interests 
of the nation”. I have in mind certain monopolies, legitimately 
acquired, undoubtedly, but which have been brought into being 
in conflict with the best interests of the nation. Let me give you 
an illustration which ivill amuse you somewhat, but ivhicb is 
on natural ground. Take this white elephant which is called 
New Delhi. Crores have been spent upon it. Suppose that the 
future Government comes to the conclusion that seeing that we 
have got this white elephant it ought to be turned to some use. 
Imagine that in Old Delhi there is a plague or cholera going 
on, and we irant hospitals for the poor people, are we 

to do ? Do you suppose the National Government ivill be able 
to build hospitals, and so on? Nothing of the kind. We will take 
charge of those buildings and put these plague-stricken people 
in them and use them as hospitals, because I contend that those 
buildings arc in conflict with the best interests of the nation. 
They do not represent the millions of India. They may be 
representative of the moneyed men who arc sitting at the 
tabic; they may be representative of His Highness the Nawab 
Sahib of Bhopal, or of Sir Pursushottamdas Thakurdas, or of 
Sir Phiroze Sethna, or of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, but thes' arc 
not representative of those who lack even a place to sleep and 
have not e\-cn a crust of bread to cat. If the National Government 
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comes to the conclusion that that place is unnecessary, no 
matter what interests arc concerned they will be dispossessed, 
and they will be dispossessed I may tell you, ^vithout any com- 
pensation, because, if you want this Government to pay com- 
pensation it will have to rob Peter to pay Paul, and that would 
be impossible. 

It is a bitter pill which has got to be swallo^ved if a Govern- 
ment, as Congress conceives it, comes into being. In order to 
take away sometliing from here, I have no desire to deceive you 
into the belief that everj'thing will be quite all right. I ivant, on 
behalf of the Congress, to lay all the cards on the tabic. I ivant 
no mental reservation of any description whatsoever; and then, 
if the Congress position is acceptable, nothing will please me 
better, but, if that position is not acceptable, if today I feel I 
cannot possibly touch your hearts and cannot carry you with 
me, then the Congress must continue to wander and must con- 
tinue tlie process of prosclytization until you arc all converted 
and allow the millions of India to feel that at last they have 
got a National Govci'nment. 

Criminal Trials 

Up to now, no one has said a word in connection with two 
lines which appear at the end of this resolution, namely: “It 
was agreed that the existing rights of the European community 
in India in regard to criminal trials should be maintained.” 

I must confess tliat I have not been able to study all the impli- 
cations of it. For some days I have been engaged in carrying 
on friendly and private conversations with Sir Hubert Carr, 
Mr. Benthall and some friends. I was discussing this very theme 
wth them and I asked them to tell me what these two tilings 
meant and they said it was the same tiling for the other com- 
munities. I have not ascertained what that means. It means, I 
suppose, that the other communities also may demand their own 
jury. This refers to trial by jury. I am afraid, I cannot possibly 
endorse this formula. 

I cannot and at all be a party to such rcscri'ations. I think 
that a National Government cannot possibly be shut in by those 
restrictions. All the communities today who will be the future 
Indian nation must start with goodwill, must start -with mutual 
trust or not at all. If we arc told that we cannot possibly have 
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Responsible Government that will be a state of things one can 
understand. But wc arc told there mustbeall these reservations and 
safeguards. It would not be liberty and Responsible Government, 
but it would be all safeguards. Safeguards %vould cat away tlie 
whole of tlie Government. If all those safeguards are to be 
granted and all tlie talk here takes concrete shape and wc are 
told that we are to get Responsible Government, it nill be almost 
on a par witli the Responsible Government that prisoners have 
in their jails. They too have complete independence immediately 
tlie cell door is locked and the jailer goes. The prisoners inside 
that cell about 10 ft. square or 7 ft. by 3 ft. have complete in- 
dependence. I do not ask for that kind of complete independence, 
ivith the jailers safeguarding comfortably their oivn rights. 

Therefore, I appeal to our European friends that they should 
ivithdraw this idea of safeguarding tlicir rights. I ventiure to 
suggest that the two formulae that I liavc put forward should 
be adopted. You may cut them about in any manner you like. 
If the ivording is not satisfactory by all means suggest some 
other wording. But outside these formulae of a negative character, 
whereby there is no bar sinister placed against you, I venture to 
say, you may not — shall I say ‘dare not’ — ask for more. So much 
ivdth reference to existing interests and future trade. 

Key Industries 

I PROPOSE to associate myself entirely nith the sentiments that 
Mr. Jayakar expressed while speaking about key industries. The 
Congress conception is that if tlie key industries arc not taken 
over by the State itself, the State will at least have a predomi- 
nant say in the conduct and administration and development of 
tlie key industries. 

A poor undeveloped countrs^ like India is not to be judged 
as a highly developed indhidualist island like Great Britain 
may be. What is good for Great Britain today is, in my opinion, 
in many respects poison for India. India has got to develop her 
own economics, her own policj’, her own metliod of dealing %vith 
her industries and ever^'thing else. Therefore, so far as the key 
industries are concerned, I am afraid that not merely the Briti- 
shers but many will feel that they are not having fair play. But 
I do not know what is the meaning of “fair play” against a State. 
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Coastal Shipping 

And then about Coastal Shipping, the Congress undoubtedly 
has the greatest sympathy with the desire to develop that trade; 
but if in the Bill about the coastal trade, there is any discrimi- 
nation against Europeans as such, I will join hands with the 
Europeans and fight that Bill or the proposal which discriminates 
against Englishmen because they are Englishmen. But there are 
those vast interests tha^ have come into being. I have travelled 
fairly frequently up the great river ways of Bengal and I have 
travelled years ago up the Irrawaddy. I know something of 
that trade. By concessions, privileges, favours, whatever you 
call them, these huge corporations have built up industries, built 
up companies, and built up a trade wliich does not admit of any 
opposition whatsoever. 

Some of you may have heard of a budding company between 
Chittagong and Rangoon. The Directors of that Company, 
poor struggling Musalmans, came to me in Rangoon and asked 
me if I could do anytlung. My whole heart went out to them, 
but there was nothing to be done. What could be done? There 
is the mighty British India Steam Navigation Company simply 
underselling this budding company and practically taking tlie 
passengers without any passage money at all. I could quote 
instance after instance of that character. It is not because it is 
a British company. If it were an Indian company that had usur- 
ped tliis tiling, it would be the same. Supposing an Indian 
company was taking away capital, as today we have Indians who 
instead of investing their capital in India invest tlieir capital or 
invest their moneys outside India. Imagine that there was a huge 
Indian Corporation that was taking away all its profits and in- 
vesting them in some other parts of the world, fearing that the 
National Government was not going along a correct policy, and 
diercfore, in order to keep tlicir money intact, they were taking 
away that money outside. Go a little step further ivith me and 
say that these Indian Directors in order to organize in a most 
scientific and finished and perfect manner brought all the Euro- 
pean skill that they could bring there and did not allow these 
struggling corporations to come into being, I would certainly 
have something to say and have legislation in order to protect 
tlic companies like the Chittagong company. 
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Some friends could not even float their ships along the Irra- 
•vv^ddy. They gave me chapter and \-crsc in order to assure me 
that it became utterly impossible; they could not get their 
'nt-XTAtSs, xyJri v/sA 'giK *J?a. *iv!A <ma. ’A en.- 

titlcd to. Every one of us knows what money can buy, what 
pj-estige can buy, and svhen such prestige is built up "which kills 
all die saplings, to use the expression of Sir John Gorst, it then 
becomes necessary' to lop off tlic tall poppies. Tall poppies ought 
nOt to be allowed to crush these saplings. Tliat is really the case 
oP behalf of the coastal trade. The Bill may have been clumsily 
•vv-orded. That docs not matter, but I think the essence of it is 
absolutely correct. 

The definition of a citizen is a terrific job. I could not possibly 
undertake on tire spur of the moment to present, as I under- 
stand the Congress mentality of today, what ts'ill commend it- 
self to the Congress or what will commend itself to me. It is, as 
I say, a matter on which I would like to confer tvidi Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and other friends and try to understand what is 
at the back of their minds, because, I must confess, that out 
of this discussion I have not been able to reach the heart of the 
thing. I have made the Congress position absolutely clear, that 
■^v'C do not want any racial discrimination, but after having cleared 
that position I am not called upon now to give a summary decision 
fpr the opinion of the Congress in connection rvith the definition 
of the ^v•o^d “citizen”. Therefore, I would simply say in connection 
^vdth the word “citizen” that I reserve my opinion as to the 
definition entirely for the time being. 

Haring said this, I want to close with this remark. I do not 
despair of finding a common formula that would satisfy the Euro- 
pean friends. The negotiations in "which I rvas privileged to be a 
party are, I think, still to continue. If my presence is required, 
I "rsiil still attend tlrat little Committee meeting. The idea is to 
enlarge it and give it a little less informal shape and find out 
P common basis. 

I would again hark back to the point that, so far as I can 
understand it, I cannot think of any detailed scheme which 
pould be incorporated in the Constitution. IVhat can be incor- 
porated in the Constitution is some such formula as this, round 
v/hich all kinds of rights can arise. 
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Legal Remedy 

There is no conception here, as you see, of doing anything ad- 
ministratively. I have expressed my own hope in connection with 
the Federal and Supreme Court. To me the Federal Court is the 
Supreme Court; it is the final court of Appeal beyond which 
there would be no appeal whatsoever ; it is my Privy Council and 
it is the palladium of liberty. It is the court to which every person 
who is at all aggrieved can go. A great Jurist in the Transvaal — 
and the Transvaal and South Africa generally have undoubtedly 
produced ver^'’ great Jurists — once said to me, in regard to a 
very difficult case, “Though there may be no hope just now, I 
tell you that I have guided myself by one thing, or else I should 
not be a lawyer ; the law teaches us lawyers that there is abso- 
lutely no wrong for which there is no remedy to be found in a 
court of law, and if judges say there is no remedy, then those 
judges should be immediately unseated.” I say that with all 
deference to you. Lord Chancellor. 

I, therefore, think that our European friends may rest assured 
that the future Federal Court will not send them away empty- 
handed, as we expect to go away empty-handed, if we do not 
have the favour of the Ministers, who are the present advisers 
of His Majesty. I am still hoping that we shall have their ear 
and get round their better side, and then we may hope to go 
away ^vith something substantial in our pockets ; but whether 
we go away with anything substantial in our pockets or not, 
I hope that if the Federal Court of my dreams comes into being, 
then the Europeans and everybody — all the minorities may rest 
assured that that Court will not fail them, though a puny indi- 
vidual like myself may fail them.* 

* A discussion followed this speech : 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sajini ; Does Mahatma Gandhi propose that the National 
Government of the future should examine and investigate the title to property 
of everyone, and if so would it be any title acquired within a certain period 
of time or not? What is the machinery he proposes to bring into existence for 
the examination of that title and docs lie propose to give any compensation 
at all, or that the National Government should simply expropriate property 
■which according to his view, or the view of the majority, seemed to have 
been wrongly acquired? 



IX 

FINANCE 

My lord, I followed your (Lord Reading’s) speech on the very 
important subject of Financial safeguards with the greatest atten- 
tion and with all the respect that is undoubtedly your due. In 
connection with that speech I read the paragraphs on Finance 
in the Federal Structure Committee’s Report of last year, I 
tliink they are paragraphs i8, 19 and 20, and I regret to have 
to record my opinion that I cannot endorse the restrictions that 
have been suggested in these paragraphs. My position, and, I 
think, the position of all of us, must be very difficult when we 
do not know exactly what are the financial burdens. 

Scrutiny of Obugations 

Let me explain. I would naturally have to consider the thing 
from one point of vietv if ‘Army’ was a reserved subject, and 
another point of tiew if ‘ Army’ was a transferred subject. I 
have also very great difficulty in expressing my view by reason 
of the fact that the Congress is emphatically of opinion that the 

Gandhiji : So far as I understand, it is not intended that the administration 
should do the thing; everything that is done will be above board. It will be 
done by legal machinery. 

Sir Tij Bahadur Sapru ; WTiat is that legal machinery to be? 

Gandhiji : I have not at the present moment thought of any limitation. I 
think that there is no limitation running against a wrong. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : Under your National Government therefore no 
title in India is safe? 

Gandhiji : Under our National Government the court svill decide these 
things and if there is any undue fear about these things, I think it is possible 
to satisfy every legitimate doubt. I have no hesitation in saying that generally 
spcaidng this is a formula which should be accepted. Where complaints are 
made thht there are legitimate rights acquired, it should be open to the 
courts of law to c-Kaminc these rights. I am not going to say today in taking 
over the Government that I shall examine no rights whatsoever, no titles 
that have been acquired. 
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obligations to be taken over by the incoming Government should 
be subject to audit and impartial examination. 

I have in my hands a Report prepared by four impardal men, 
two of them ex-Advocates-Gcneral of the Bombay High Court; 
I mean Messrs. Bahadurji and Bhulabhai Desai. The third 
examiner, or member of the Committee is Professor Shah, for 
a long time professor in the University of Bombay, a man hav- 
ing an all-India reputation and author of valuable works on 
Indian economics. The fourth member of the Committee is 
Mr. Kumarappa, who holds European degrees and whose opi- 
nions on Finance command considerable acceptance and influ- 
ence. These four gentlemen have submitted an elaborate Report 
in which they, as I hold, make out a conclusive case for an im- 
partial enquiry, and tliey show that many of the obligations do 
not really belong to India. 

In tliis connection, I want very respectfully to say that the 
Congress has never suggested, as it has been viciously suggested 
against it, that one single farthing of national obligations should 
ever be repudiated by the Congress. What the Congress has, 
however, suggested is that some of the obligations, which are 
■supposed to belong to India, ought not to be saddled upon India 
and should be taken over by Great Britain. You will find in 
these volumes a critical examination of all these obligations. I 
•do not propose to weary this Committee with a recital of -these 
things. Those who ■would care to study these two volumes may, 
and I have no doubt will, study them with considerable profit, 
and they will, perhaps, discover that some of these obligations 
should never have been saddled upon India. That being the 
case, I feel tliat if one knew exactly ^vhcre one was, it would 
lie possible to give a decisive opinion, but subject to that, I 
venture to suggest, that the restrictions, or the so-called safeguards, 
■that have been suggested in paragraphs i8, ig and 20 of tliis 
report of the Federal Structure Sub-Committee will, instead of 
helping India on her course, hinder her progress at cver\’ step. 

India’s Interests 

A’qu, my lord, were pleased to say that the question before you 
■^vas not one of want of confidence in Indian Ministers. On the 
•Contrary, you had ever)' hope that the Indian Ministers would do 
•as well as any other Minister, but you were concerned rvitli the 
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credit of India oiU5itlc die border.^ of India, that the investors 
vho supplied capital to India and wiio brought tlicir money to 
India at reasonable rates of interest would not be satisfied if there 
were not safi guards of the type suggested here, and vou went 
on furthei, if I remember nghtb. to say that when there were 
an\ imestmrnis in India fron' here, or when there were any moneys 
sent to India, it uas noi to Im supposed that tliey were not also 
for liie interest of India. 

_ If I remember rightly , Your Lorddiip used the words "obviously 
It was in the intcresLs of India”. I was really waiting to find 

no doubt you took it for granted that we 
Should knme those matters or those illustrations which you had 
in mm . lad rcalh converse iUu 5 tration*; in mind while you were 
speanng and I said to mysd(, I ha\c within mv own experience 
several illustrations uhorc I could siiow that ilic interests of India 
\%ere P^irticular illustrations identical witli the inter- 

« o rcat ntain, that the two were in conflict, and that 

lo^nc r possibly say that every time there were 

_ Britain, they were in the interests of India. 

many wars. Take the wars of.^fgham- 
^ great avidilv the itistorv of die 

vi\S Sir John Kay and I have 

were rnr^- my mind that most of Uicsc wars 

but that the”^r interests of India : and not only that, 

late D^r5'l^lt y^^f'^cticral Imd bungled over these wars. The 
of British ris, young men, that the liistory' 

where it was^nm ^ lustory’ of muddle and bungling 

u was not also one of exploitation of India. 

Exchaxge Ratio 

to cndorep*^ht^^^^^°^ uttered the warning, and vou were pleased 
L a present moment, 

took part in th^? tliercforc, those of us who 

as not to should be cautious and careful so 

to the difHcuItics difficulties or add 

India. I. therefore^?,, Finance Minister m 

but, I cannot help’snvinr^ Propose to go into any details; 
increase in the ratio T* “ m connection wntlt this 

to 1/6 from 1/4. XTq, ’ "''ben the rupee was appreciated 

s ere the measure was adopted in the face 
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of almost unanimous opposition from Indians — Indians who were 
not in any ^vay connected with the Congress, They were all inde- 
pendent, some of them great experts in finance %vho kne\v exactly 
what they were. saying. Here again one finds that the Indian 
interest was really subordinated to foreign interests. It does not 
require an expert to know that a depreciated rupee is always, 
or as a rule, would be in the interest of the cultivators. I was 
very much sti'uck by an admission made by two financiers here, 
that if the rupee, instead of being linked to sterling, had been left 
to itself, at least for the time being, it ivould have been of great 
advantage to the cultivators. They were going to the last extreme 
and tliinking of some catastrophe that might befall India if the 
rupee left to itself ^vent down to the intrinsic value, namely 6d. 
or 7d. Personally, I have not even then been able to see that 
really the Indian cultivator would be in any shape or form dama- 
ged. 

That being the case, I cannot possibly endorse safeguards tliat 
would interfere with the full discharge of his responsibility by 
the Indian Finance Minister, and tliat responsibility conceived 
predominantly in the interests of tire iq'ots. 

Resources 

I WANT to draw the attention of this Committee to one thing 
more. In spite of the caution uttered by the Lord Chancellor 
and you, My Lord, I feel somehow or other that if Indian Finance 
was properly managed, entirely in the interests of India, we 
should not be subject to fluctuations as seriously as we are today 
in the foreign market, the fluctuations in London. I want to give 
you my reason for it. When I first became acquainted with the 
writing of Sir Daniel Hamilton I approached him with consi- 
derable diffidence and hesitation. I knew nothing practically of 
Indian Finance, I was absolutely new to tire subject but, he with 
his zeal insisted upon my studying the papers that he continued 
to send me. As wc all know, he has large interests in India, he has 
himself held offices of importance and is himself an able financier. 
He is today making experiments himself along the lines he has 
suggested, but tliis is the one striking thought that he has placed 
before all who would care to understand his mode of looking 
at Indian Finance, when he says that India docs not need to look 
to the gold standard or to the silver standard or to any mctalic 
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Standard, India has metal all its o'svn, and he sa>'S that that con- 
sists in her innumerable countless millions of labourers. It is true 
that the British Government has not declared itself insolvent in 
connection vith Indian Finance, that it has been, up to now, 
able to pay the way: but at what cost? It has been at the cost of 
the culdvator, the money has been squeezed from the cultivator. 
Instead of thinking in terms of rupees, if the authorities had 
consulted and thought of finance in terms of these masses, they 
Could have managed the affairs of India infinitel}' better than 
thc)'^ have hitherto done, they would not then have been obliged 
to fall back upon foreign market. Eveiy'body recognizes and 
British financiers have told us, that for nine years out of ten 
India has alwa^-s a favourable balance. 

That is to say, whenever India has, %vhat may be called, an 
eight anna or a ten anna year, eight annas is really enough to 
give her a favourable balance. Then India produces through bounti- 
ful nature, from Mother Earth, more than enough to pay for all 
her obligations, and more than for all the imports that she may 
ever require. If it is true, and I hold that it is true, a country 
like India does not really need to fall back upon the foreign capita- 
list. She has been made to fall back upon the foreign capitalist 
because of the enormous drain that has taken place from India 
in order to pay v/hat are called the ‘home charges’, in order to pay 
the terrific charges for India’s Defence. She is utterly unable to 
discharge these obligations, and yet, they have been met by a 
revenue policy which has been condemned in unmeasured terms 
by one of the officiating Commissioners, the late Ramesh Chandi a 
Dutt. I know he engaged in a controversy rvith the late Lord 
Curzon on this very topic, and we Indians came to tlie conclusion 
that the right was on the side of the late Ramesh Chandra Dutt. 

But I want to go a step further. It is known that these millions 
of cultivators remain idle for six months in the year. If tlic British 
Government saw to it that these men would not remain idle for 
six months intheycar, imagine thewealth that thej- would produce. 
Why should we then need ever to fall back upon the foreign 
market? That is how the whole idea of finance appears before 
me, a latunan, a man who continually thinks of tliesc masses 
and wants to feel as they would feel. Tliey would say rvc have 
all the labour, therefore wc do not want to fall back upon any 
foreign capital. So long as we labour, the whole world would 
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want the products of our labour. And it is true, the world today- 
wants the products of our labour. We would be able to produce 
those things that the world would voluntarily and willingly take 
from us. That has been the condition of India of ages past. There, 
I really do not share the fear that you, My Lord, have expressed 
in connection with Indian finance. In my opinion, unless we have 
control over our own door-keepers, and over our own purse, abso- 
lutely unrestricted, we shall not be able to shoulder the responsi- 
bility, and it will not be a responsibility Worth the name. 

Nature of Safeguards and Guarantees 
I AM not in a position at the present moment to suggest any 
safeguards at all — not until I know that the nation is to have 
complete responsibility, complete control over her Army, over 
the Civil Service, that tJic nation will be at perfect liberty to take 
over so many of the Civilians as the nation would want, so many 
of the soldiers as the nation ^vould want and on terms that would 
be suitable for a poor nation like India. Unless I know all tlrese 
things, it is practically impossible for me to suggest the safe- 
guards. As a matter of fact, when all these things are taken into 
consideration, probably, there will be no necessity for any safeguards, 
unless one starts -with a want of confidence in India’s ability to 
shoulder her burden and India’s ability to carry on the adminis- 
tration of tlie country in a peaceful manner. The only danger 
under such circumstances that I can possibly conceive would be 
that the moment we take charge there would be utter chaos 
and disorder. Now, if that is the fear that seizes the British mind, 
then, there is no meeting ground. We take responsibility, we ask 
for responsibility, we demand responsibility, because, we have 
got that confidence that we would be able to carry on our affairs 
in a decent manner and, I feel, certainly in a much better manner 
than British administrators have done or could ever do — not 
because they are not able. I will grant that they are much abler 
than we are; I will grant that they have got an organizing capa- 
city which we have to learn at their feet. But we have one tiling. 
We know our country, we know our people and we should, there- 
fore, be able to run our Government cheaply. We would avoid 
all the quarrels, and we, not having any imperialistic ambition, 
would not go to war with the Afghans or any other nation, but 
wc would cultivate friendly relations, and they would have 
nothing to fear from us. 

N.V.5 
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That is the kind of ideal that runs through my mind as I con- 
ceive Indian Finance. You will see, therefore, that in my opinion 
Indian Finance does not occupy such a large place in my concep- 
tion, and not such a dangerous position as it evidendy occupies 
in your mind, or the Lord Chancellor’s mind or in the minds of 
British Ministers with whom I had the privilege of discussing this 
question. Hence, and for the reasons that I have explained, I must 
respectfully say that it is not possible for me to subscribe to the 
safeguards that are suggested here, or to endorse the fears that 
agitate the British public or the responsible men in Great Britain. 

For cv'ery obligation that the National Government undertakes, 
there will be proper guarantees, such guarantees as a nation can 
possibly give, and assurances of a right type forthcoming. But, 
in my opinion, they will net'cr be of the tjpe or the character 
described in these paragraphs. After all, if there are, and there 
would be I have no doubt, certain obligations that we would 
have to take over and we would have to discharge towards 
Great Britain, supposing that we bungled and did not do any- 
thing w’hatsoever, no assurance given on paper would be w'orth 
anything. Or supposing that India, when she comes into her own, 
unfortunately for her, has a series of bad seasons, then again, I do 
not know that any safeguard that might possibly be conceived 
would be enough to squeeze mone)' out of India. In these critical 
circumstances — unforeseen circumstances — \isitations of nature, 
it is impossible for any national Government to give guarantees. 

I can only close with the great sorrow' that has overtaken, 
me in connection with these things that I should find myself in 
conflict with so many administrators who have experience of 
Indiari affairs and also of so many of my countrymen who are 
attending this Round Table Conference,' but if 'l am to dis- 
charge my duty as the representative of the Congress, even at the 
risk of incurring displeasure, I must give expression to the Hews 
I -hold in common w ith so many members of the Congress.* 

•• At the conclusion of the speech Lord Reading remarked : 

-I do not ^ink that you quite accurately represented what I had said. It 
may be a misinterpretation of some observations that were made. AH I ss-ant 
tq say is what I have already given in the speeches that I have made with 

reg^d to finance but I did not want it to be assumed that there is no anssver 
to it. 

GmuSiiji : Of course not. 



X 

PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY 

I TENDER my congratulations to Professor Lees-Smith for being 
responsible for this debate, and I tender my congratulations 
to, you. My Lord Chancellor, for having allowed this debate. I 
think that Professor Lees-Smith has shown amazing optimism in 
initiating this debate. He has come as, a physician with an 
oxygen cylinder and he is trjung to pump oxygen into a dying 
body. I do not say that we are a dying body because of tliis 
rumour or threat of Provincial Autonomy divorced from central 
responsibility. In my own humble manner, almost from tlie 
commencement of these proceedings, I have been uttering words 
of warning and I said so in so many words that I was oppressed 
with a sense of unreality which has been dawning upon Sir 
Tcj Bahadur Sapru for the last few days; I happen to know this 
because he has given me the privilege of taking me into liis 
confidence in common with his other friends and comrades, if I 
can also bracket myself as one of his comrades. 

Out of his ripe experience of administrative affairs, having 
held high offices in the Government, he has warned us of the 
danger of Provincial Autonomy so called. I am very often an 
unrepentant sinner. He had reasons for issuing this warning 
especially in connection with me, because I had dared to discuss 
the question of Provincial Autonomy witli so many English 
friends who arc responsible public men in this country, and he 
had heard of it, and so he gave me ample warning. It was for 
that reason that you find me as one of the co-signatories, not to 
the document that has been placed before you, My Lord Chan- 
cellor, but another similar document that was issued to the press 
about ten days ago and was addressed to the Prime Minister. I 
told him, as I say here, that both he and the others who have 
spoken after him, and I, reached the same goal though through 
different routes. ‘Fools walk in where Angels fear to tread.’ Not 
having had any experience of administration actually I felt that 
if the Provincial Autonomy was tlic Pro\dncial Autonomy of my 
conception, I for one would not mind handling the fruit, feeling 
the tiling, and seeing whether it really answered my pvu-posc. I 
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love to meet friends who may be opponents in policy on their 
own platform and find out their difiiculties, and find out also 
whether -what they are offering is likely to lead one to the same 
place, and in that spirit and in that sense I ventured to discuss 
Provincial Autonomy, but I found at once on discussion that 
what they meant tvas certainly not the Provincial Autonomy 
that I meant, and so I told my friends also that I would be 
quite safe if they left me alone, that I was not going to sell 
Ae interests of the country out of a foolish conception of Pro- 
\dncial Autonomy, or out of impatience to get something for the 
country. What I am anxious to do is, having come all these miles 
wdth the greatest diffidence, having come here to tender my 
whole-hearted co-operation to the Government and to this 
Conference without the slightest mental reservation, and having 
applied that spirit of co-operation in thought, word and deed, 
to leave nothing undone, I have not hesitated even to go into 
the danger zone, and hence, I have dared to talk about and 
discuss Provincial Autonomy. But I have come to the conclusion 
that you, or the British Ministers, do not contemplate giving 
India that measure of Pro\Tncial Autonomy which would satisfy 
a man of my mentality, which would satisfy the Congress, and 
which would reconcile the Congress to taking up Provincial 
Autonomy, although there may be delay in getting responsibility 
at the Centre. 


A Cure for Terrorism 

Let me make my meaning clear, because, here too, I am adop- 
ting a somewhat different line of argument, and I am most 
anxious not to be misunderstood. Let me take therefore, 
one illustration. I want to take for my illustration Bengal, 
because it is one of the Provinces today in India which is deeply 
affected. I know that there is a terrorist school active in Bengal. 
Everybody ought to realize by this time that I can have no 
manner of sympathy w'th that terrorist school in any shape or 
form. I am as convinced as I have ever been that terrorism is 
the worst Mnd of action that any reformer can take up. Terror- 
ism is the very worst thing for India in a special maimer, 
because India is a foreign soil for terrorism to flourish in. I am 
convinced that those young Indians who are giving their lives 
for what they consider to be a good cause are simply throwing 
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away their lives, and that they are not bringing the country 
one inch nearer the goal, which is common, I hope, to us all. 

I am convinced of all these things, but, having been convinc- 
ed of them, supposing that Bengal had Provincial Autonomy 
today, what would Beixgial do ? Bengal would set free every one 
of the detenus, an autonomous Bengal would not hunt down 
the terrorists, but would try to reach them and convert them. 
I should approach them with every confidence and wipe out 
terrorism from Bengal. 

But let me go a little step further, in order to drive home the 
truth that is in me. If Bengal was autonomous, that autonomy 
itself would really remove terrorism from Bengal, because these 
terrorists foolishly consider that their action is the shortest cut 
to freedom; but, having attained that freedom, the terrorism 
would cease. 

Today, there are a thousand young men, some of whom, I 
would dare swear, have absolutely nothing in common with the 
school of terrorism, a thousand young men who have not been 
tried and who have not been convicted; they have all, every 
one of them, been arrested on suspicion. So far as Chittagong is 
concerned, Mr. Sen Gupta, who was Lord Mayor of Calcutta, 
who was a member of the Bengal Legislative Council and who 
was also President of the Provincial Congress Committee in 
Bengal, is here today. He has brought to me a report signed by 
members of all the parties in Bengal in connection with Chitta- 
gong, and it is sad reading. It is painful to read this report, 
but the substance of this report is that there has been an inferior 
edition of the Black and Tans in Chittagong and Chittagong 
is not a place of no importance on tlie map of India. 

We now see there has been a flag-showing ceremony, and in 
making this demonstration all the military forces have been 
concentrated together in Calcutta, and these demonstrations have 
gone tlirough ten streets of Calcutta. 

At whose expense, and what will it do? Will it frighten the 
terrorists? I promise you it will not. Will it then wean the con- 
gress from Civil Disobedience? It will not do so. The Congress 
people arc pledged to this thing. Suficring is the badge of their 
tribe. They have determined to go through every form of suffer- 
ing. It cannot, therefore, frighten them. Our children would 
laugh at this show, and it is our purpose, to show the children that 
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they must not be terrified, they must not be frightened by this 
dfspZay of arti7/ery, guns, air farce a.nd so on. 

Of the Right Kind 

So that you see what is my conception of Provincial Auto-' 
nomy. All these things would be impossible; I would not allow 
a single soldier to enter the Province of Bengal; I would not 
pay a single farthing for the upkeep of an Army which I may 
not command. In such a Provincial Autonomy, you do not 
contemplate a state in Bengal ivhereby I can set free all these 
detenus and remove from tlie Statute Book the Bengal Regula- 
tions. If it is Provincial Autonomy, then it is independence for 
Bengal precisely in the same manner as the Responsible Govern- 
ment I have seen growing up in Natal. That is a little colony, 
but it had its own independent existence ; it had its own volunteer 
force and so on. You do not contemplate that thing for Bengal 
or any of these Provinces. It will be the Centre still dictating, still 
ruling, still doing all these things. That is not the Provincial 
Autonomy of my conception. That was why I said if you 
present me with that live Provincial Autonomy, I shall be pre- 
pared to consider that proposition ; but I am also convinced 
that that autonomy is not coming. If that autonomy was com- 
ing we would not see all these protracted proceedings that have 
taken place here ; then we would have managed our own affairs 
in an entirely different manner. 

But what really grieves me still more is this. We have all 
been brought here with one single purpose. I have been brought 
here specially through that very part in which it is written in 
so many words that I was coming here to discuss and to receive 
really responsibility at the Centre : Federation with all its res- 
ponsibility, — safeguards undoubtedly — ^but safeguards in the 
interests of India. I have said in season and out of season that 
I would consider every safeguard that is necessary. I personally 
do not really agree with Professor Lees-Smith or anybody else 
that Constitution-building should take all these long years — 
three years. He thinks of Provincial Autonomy in eighteen 
months. My folly tells me that all this time is not necessary. 
Where the people have made up their mind, the Parliament 
has made up its mind, the Ministers have made up their minds 
and the public opinion here, then these things do not take 
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time. I have seen them not taking time where there has been 
one mind applied; but I do know that there is not one mind 
applied but there are many minds, all following their own course 
and all perhaps with a disruptive tendency. That being so, I 
feel convinced that, in spite of this debate, not only is there go- 
ing to be no responsibility at the Centre, but there is going to be no 
tangible result out of this Conference. It hurts me, it pains me, 
that all this precious time of British Ministers, of the nation and 
of all these Indians who have come here, should have been 
wasted; but I am very much afraid that, in spite of this oxygen 
cylinder the result will be nil. I do not say that the result is 
therefore bound to be that Provincial Autonomy will be thrust 
down our throats. 


Effect of Repression 

I DO NOT really fear that result. What I fear is something still 
more dreadful — that notliing at all is going to come out^ of 
this thing but terrible repression in India. I do not mind 
that repression; repression will only do us good. If we have 
repression in the right time, I will consider that also as a very 
fine outcome of this Conference. Repression has never done 
harm to a single nation which is sailing for her destined goal 
with a fixed determination, for that repression is really an oxygen 
draught, though not such a draught as that Professor Lees-Smith 
has administered. 

What I fear is tlrat the slender thread which I had agmn 
built up of co-operation witli the British people and with British 
Ministers is about to snap and that I should again declare myself 
a convinced non-co-operator and civil rcsi'ster that I should 
redeliver this message of non-co-operation and civil resistance 
to the millions of India, no matter how many air balloons will 
float over India or how many tanks will be brought to India. 
They will have no result. You do not know today that they 
produce no results even upon the tender young children. We 
teach them to dance with joy rvhen bullets are flying about 
them like so many crackers. We teach them to suffer for the 
freedom for their country. I do not despair. I do not^ think 
that because nothing happens here there ■will be chaos in. the 
land; not so long as Congress remains mntarnished and non- 
violence goes forward tliroughout the length and breadth of 
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India undiminished. I have been told so often that it is tlic 
Congress that is responsible for this terrorism. I take tliis oppor- 
tunity of denying that ivith all the strength at roy command. On 
the contrary', I have evidence to show that it is the Congress 
creed of non-violence which up to now has kept tire forces o 
terrorism in check. I regret we have not succeeded to the fullest 
extent, but as time goes on we hope to succeed. It is not as 
if this terrorism can bring freedom to India. I ^vant freedom 
precisely of Uic same tygre, only fuller than what Mr. Jayaiar 
wants, I w'ant full freedom for the masses and I know that terror- 
ism can do no good to the masses. The masses are silent and dis- 
armed. They do not know how to kill. I do not talk of indi- 
vidual instances but the masses of India have never moved in 
that direction. 


Real Responsibility 

Wanting that freedom for the masses 1 know that this terrorism 
can do no good ss'hatsocvcr. Whilst on the one hand Congress 
will fight British authority and its terrorism legalized, so also 
will Congress fight terrorism, illegal, on the part ofyouth. Betrs'cen 
those two there was this course of co-operation opened up 
for the British nation and for me by Lord Iivrin. He bad 
built this bridge and I thought I was going to have a safe 
passage. I had a safe passage, I have come here to tender my 
co-operation. But I must confess to you tlrat apart even from 
what Professor Lees-Smith has said, and apart from what has 
been said on this side also, by Sir Tej Baliadur Sapru and 
by Mr. Sastri and the other speakers, the limited responsibility 
at the Centre, -ivluch they have in view, would not salsify me. 

I want tliat responsibility at the Centre tliat ivill give me, 
as you all know, control of the Army and Finance. I know I 
am not going to get that here now, and I know there is not 
a British man ready for that; and,, therefore, I knorv I must go 
back and yet invite the nation to a course of suffering. I have 
taken part in this debate because I rvanted to make my position 
absolutely clear. What I have been saying to friends in private 
sitting rooms with reference to Provincial Autonomy, I have 
now s£ud openly at this Table, and 1 have told you what I 
mean by Provincial Autonomy and what would really satisfy 
me. I close by saying that I sail in the same boat as Sir Tej 
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Bahadur Sapru and others, and I feel convinced that real Pro- 
vincial Autonomy is an impossibility unless there is responsibility 
at tire Centre, or unless you are prepared to so weaken the 
Centre that the provinces will be able to dictate to the Centre. 
I know that you are not prepared today to do this. I know 
that, this Conference does not conceive a weak Centre but a 
strong one, when this Federal Government is brought into being. 

A strong Centre governed and administered by an alien autho- 
rity, and a strong autonomy, arc a contradiction in terms. Hence, 
I feel that Provincial Autonomy and Central Responsibility have, 
really speaking, to go together. But, I say again that I have 
an open mind. If somebody will convince me that there is 
Provincial Autonomy, such as I have conceived for instance 
for Bengal, available, I would grasp it. 


XI 

MODUS OPERANDI 
Rule of Majority 

I DO NOT think that anything that I can say this evening can 
possibly influence the decision of the Cabinet. Probably the 
decision has been already taken. Matters of liberty of practically 
a whole Continent can hardly be decided by mere argumenta- 
tion, or even negotiation. Negotiation has its purpose 
and has its play, but only under certain conditions. Without 
those conditions negotiations are a fruitless task. But I do not 
want to go into all these matters. I want as far as possible to 
confine myself witliin the four corners of the conditions tliat 
you. Prime Minister, read to this Conference at its opening ' 
meeting. I would, therefore, first of all say a few words in 
connection with the Reports that have been submitted to tliis 
Conference. You will find in these Reports that generally it 
has been stated that such and such is the opimon of a large 
majority, some, however, have expressed an opinion to the con- 
trar>', and so on. Parties who have dissented have not been 
stated. I had heard when I was in India, and I was told 
when I came here, tliat no decision or decisions will be taken 
by the ordinaiy' rule of majority, and I do not want to 
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mention this fact here by ivay of complaint that the Reports 
have been so framed as if "the proceedings ivere governed by the 
test of majoriU’. 

But it was necessary for me to mention this fact, because to 
most of these Reports you will find that there is a dissenting 
opinion, and in most of the cases that dissent unfortunately 
happens to belong to me. It was not a matter of joy to have 
to dissent from fellow delegates. But I felt that I could not truly 
represent the Congress unless I notified that dissent. 

There is another thing which I want to bring to the notice of 
this Conference, namely, nvhat is the meaning of the dissent of the 
Congress ? I said at one of the preliminary meetings of the 
Federal Structure Committee that the Congress claimed to 
represent over 85 per cent of the population of India, that is 
to say the dumb, toiling, semi-starved millions. But I went fur- 
ther : that the Congress claimed also, by right of service, to 
represent even the Princes, if thej’ leould pardon my putting 
forth that claim, and the landed gentry, and the educated class. 
I ivTsh to repeat that claim and I wish this evening to emphasize 
that claim. 

Coi^GKEss Represents Inxiia 

Aix THE OTHER Parties at this meeting represent sectional 
interests. Congress alone claims to represent the whole of India 
and all interests. It is no communal organization; it is a deter- 
mined enemy of communalism in any shape or form. Congress 
knows no distinction of race, colour or creed; its platform is 
universal. It may not alwa\-s have lived up to the creed. I do 
not know a single human organization that lives up to its ciced. 
Congress has fmled very often to my knowledge. It may have 
failed more often to the knowledge of its critics. But the ivorst 
critic will have to recognize, as it has been recognized, that the 
Indian National Congress is a daily growng organization, that 
its message penetrates to the remotest village of India, that 
on gir’cn occasions the Congress has been able to demonstrate 
its influence over and among tlicsc masses who inhabit its 
700,000 villages. 

And yet, here I sec that the Congress is treated as one of 
the Panics. I do not mind it; I do not regard it a calamity for 
the Congress; but I do regard it as a calamity for the purpose 
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of doing the work for which we have gathered together here. I 
wish I could convince all the British public men, the British 
Ministers, that the Congress is capable of delivering the goods. 
The Congress is the only all-India wide national organization, 
bereft of any communal bias ; that it does represent all minorities 
wliich have lodged their claim — I hold unjustifiably — to represent 
46 per cent of the population of India. The Congress, I say, 
claims to represent all these minorities. 

What a great difference it would be today if this claim on 
behalf of the Congress was recognized. I feel that I have to state 
this claim with some degree of emphasis on behalf of peace, 
for the sake of achieving the purpose which is common to all 
of us, to you Englishmen who sit at this Table and to us the 
Indian men and women who also sit at this Table. I say so for 
this reason : Congress is a powerful organization; Congress is 
an organization which has been accused of running or desir- 
ing to run a parallel Government; and in a way I have endorsed 
the charge. If you could understand the working of the Congress 
you would welcome an organization which could run a parallel 
Government and show that it is possible for an orgamzation, 
voluntary, without any force at its command, to run the 
maclunery of Government even under adverse circumstances. 

• But no. Although you have invited the Congress, you distrast 
the Congress. Although you have invited the Congress, you reject 
its claim to represent the whole of India. Of course it is possible 
at this end of the world to dispute that claim, and it is not 
possible for me to prove this claim; but, all the same, if you 
find me asserting that claim, I do so because a tremendous 
responsibility rests upon my shoulders. 

The Way of Negotiation 

The congress represents the spirit of rebellion. I know that 
tire word “rebellion” must not be whispered at a Conference 
which has been summoned in order to arrive at an agreed 
solution of India’s troubles through negotiation. Speaker after 
speaker has got up and said that India should achieve her 
liberty through, negotiation, by argument, and that it wll be 
the greatest glory of Great Britain if Great Britain yields to 
India’s demands by argument. But the Congress does not* hold 
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quite that view. The Congress has an alternative which is un- 
pleasant to you. 

The Old Way 

I HEARD several speakers — I have tried to follow every speaher 
with the utmost attention and with all the respect that I could 
possibly give to these speakers — ^saying ^vhat a dire calamity it 
would be if India was fired with the spirit of lawlessness, 
rebellion, terrorism and so on. I do not pretend to have read 
history, but as a sclioolboy I had to pass a paper in history' 
also, and I read that the page of history is soiled red ^vith the 
blood of those who have fought for freedom. I do not know an 
instance in which nations have attained their own without hav- 
ing to go through an incredible measure of travail. The dagger 
of the assassin, the poison bowl, the bullet of the rifleman, 
the spear and all these weapons and methods of destruction have 
been up to now used by, what I consider, blind lovers of liberty 
and freedom. And the historian has not condemned them. I hold 
no brief for the terrorists. Mr. Ghuznavi brought in the terror- 
ists and he brought in the Calcutta Corporation. I felt hurt 
when he mentioned an incident that took place at the Calcutta 
Corporation. He forgot to mention that the Mayor of that 
Corporation made handsome reparation for the error into 
which he himself was betrayed, and the error into which the 
Calcutta Corporation was betrayed, through the instrumentality 
of those members of the Corporation who were Congressmen. 

I hold no brief for Congressmen who directly or indirectly 
would encourage terrorism. As soon as this incident tvas brought 
to the notice of the Congress the Congress set about putting it 
in order. It immediately called upon the Mayor of the Calcutta 
Corporation to give an account of what was done and the Mayor, 
the gentleman that he is, immediately admitted his mistake 
and made all the reparation tliat it was then legally possible to 
make. I must not detain this Assembly' over this incident for 
any length of time. He mentioned also a verse which the children 
of the forty schools conducted by the Calcutta Corporation are 
supposed to have recited. There rvere many other mis-statements 
in that speech which I could dwell upon, but I have no desire 
to do so. It is only out of regard for the great Calcutta Cor- 
poration, and out of regard for truth, and on behalf of those 
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who are not here to-night to put in their defence, that I men- 
tion these two glaring instances. I do not for one moment believe 
, that this was taught in the Calcutta Corporation schools with 
the knowledge of the Calcutta Corporation. I do know that in 
those terrible days of last year several things were done for 
which we have regret, for which we have made reparation. 

If our boys in Calcutta were taught those verses w'hich 
Mr. Ghuznavi has recited, I am here to tender an apology on 
their behalf, but I should want it proved that the boys were 
taught by the school-masters of these schools with the knowledge 
and encouragement of the Corporation. Charges of this nature 
have been brought against Congress times without number, and 
times rvithout number these charges have also been refuted, but 
if I have mentioned these things at this juncture, it is again 
to show that for the sake of liberty people have fought, people 
have lost their lives, people have killed and have sought death 
at the hands of those whom they have sought to oust. 

The New Way 

The Congress then comes upon the scene and devises a new 
•method not known to history, namely, that of civil disobedience, 
and the Congress has been following up that method. But 
again, I am up against a stone wall and I am told that that is 
a method that no Government in the world will tolerate. Well, 
of course, the Government may not tolerate, no Government 
has tolerated open rebellion. No Government may tolerate civil 
disobedience, but Governments have to succumb even to these 
forces, as the British Government has done before now, even as 
great Dutch Government after eight years of trial had to yield 
to the logic of facts. General Smuts, a brave General, a great 
statesman, and a very hard taskmaster also, but he himself 
recoiled with horror from even the contemplation of doing to 
death innocent men and women w'ho were merely fighting for 
tlic preservation of their self-respect. Things which he had 
vowed he would never yield in the year 1908, reinforced as he 
was by General Botha, he had to do in the year 1914, after 
having tried these civil resistors through and through. And in 
India, Lord Chelmsford had to do tire same thing : the Governor 
of Bombay had to do the same thing in Borsad and Bardoli. I 
suggest to you, Prime Minister, it is too late today to resist this. 
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and it is this thing which weighs me down, this choice that lies 
before them, the parting of the ways probably. I shall hope 
against hope, I shall strain every nerve to achieve an honour- 
able settlement for my country, if I can do so -without having 
to put the millions of my countiymen and country\s*omen, and 
even children, through this ordeal of fire. It can be a matter 
of no joy and comfort to me to lead them again to a fight of 
tlrat character, but, if a further ordeal of fire has to be our lot, 
I shall approach that -with the greatest joy and with the great- 
est consolafion that I ^v’as doing what I felt to be right, the 
country' was doing v/hat it felt to be right, and the country w'iU 
have the additional satisfaction of knowing that it tvas not at 
least taking lives, it rvas giving lives: it was not making the 
British people directly suffer, it was suffering. Professor GUbert 
Murray told me — I shall never forget that, I am paraphrasing 
his inimitable language — ‘Do you not consider for one moment 
that -we Englishmen do not suffer rvhen thousands of your 
country-men suffer, that we are so heartless?’ I do not think so. 
I do know that you wiU suffer; but I want you to suffer be- 
cause I want to touch your hearts; and w’hen your hearts have 
been ^ touched then will come the psyxhological moment for 
negotiation. Negotiation there always will be; and if this time 
I have travelled all these miles in order to enter upon negotia- 
tion, I thought that your countryman. Lord Irsvin, had 
sufficiently tried us through his ordinances, that he had sufficient 
evidence that thousands of men and women of India and 
thousands of children had suffered; and that, ordinance or no 
ordinance, lathis or no lathis, nothing w'ould avctil to stem tlie 
tide that was onrushing and to stem the passions that tverc 
rising in the breasts of the men and women of India v/ho were 
thirsting for liberty. 

The Price 

htlst there is yet a little sand left in the glass, I w'ant 
you to understand what this Congress stands for. Mv life is at 
your disposal. The lives of all the members of the Working Com- 
mittee, t e Ml-India Congress Committee, are at your disposal. 
But remernber that you have at your disposal the lives of all 
these dimb millions. I do not want to sacrifice those lives if I 
c.m possi y help it. Therefore, please remember, that I will count 
no sacn ce too great if, by chance, I can pull through an 
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honourable settlement. You will find me always having the 
greatest spirit of compromise if I can but fire you with the spirit 
that is working in the Congress, namely, that India must have 
real liberty. Gall it by any name you like; a rose will smell as 
sweet by any other name, but it must be the rose of liberty 
that I want and not the artificial product. If your mind and the 


Congress mind, the mind of this Conference and the mind of 
the British people, means the same thing by the same word, 
then you will find the amplest room for compromise, and you 
will find the Congress itself aways in a compromising spirit. 
But so long as there is not that one mind, and that one definition, 
not one implication for the same word that you and I and we 
may be using, there is no compromise possible. How can there 
be any compromise when we each one of us has a different 
definition for tlie same words tliat we may be using? It is^ im- 
possible, Prime Minister, I want to suggest to you in all humility, 
tliat it is utterly impossible then to find a meeting ground,^ to 
find a ground where you can apply th® spirit of compromise. 
And I am very grieved to have to say up to now’ I have not 
been able to discover a common definition for the terms that 


we have been exchanging during all these weary weeks. 


Our Goal 

I WAS SHOWN last week the Statute of Westminster by a sccpric, 
and he said, “Have you seen the definition of Dominion? I 
read the definition of “Dominion” and naturally I was not at 
all perplexed or shocked to see that the word “Domimon was 
exhaustively defined and it had not a general definition ^ but 
a particular definition. It simply, said: the word ‘ Dominion 
shall include Australia, South Africa, Canada and so on ending 
with the Irish Free State. I do not tliink I noticed Egypt there. 
Then he said, “Do you see what your Dominion means? It 
did not make any impression upon me. I do not mind what my 
Dominion means or what complete independence means. In a 


way I was relieved. 

- I said,' I am now relieved from having to quarrel about t c 
word “Dominion”, because I am out of it. But I want complete 
independence, and even so, so many Englishmen havc^ sai , 
“Yes, you can have complete independence, but what is the 
nieaning of complete independence?”, and again we come o 
different definitions. 
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One of -your great statesmen vas debating with me, and 
said, “Honestly I did not know that you meant tliis by complete 
independence.” He ought to have knossm hut he did not know, 
and I shall tell you what he did not know. When I said to him 
“I cannot be a partner in an Empire”, he said: “Of course, 
that is logical.” I replied : “But I want to become that. It is 
not as if I shall be if I am compelled to, but I want to become 
a partner with Great Britain. I want to become a partner with 
the English people; but I want to enjoy precisely the same liberty 
that your people enjoy, and I want to seek this partnership not 
merely for the benefit of India, and not merely for mutual benefit; 

I want to seek this partnership in order that the great weight tliat 
is crushing the world to atoms may be lifted from its shoulders.” 

This took place ten or twelve days ago. Strange as it may 
appear, I got a note from another Englishman, whom also you 
know, and v.'hom also you respect. Among many things, he 
tvrites, “I believe profoundly that the peace and happiness of 
manldnd depend on our friendship” and, as if I would not 
understand that, he says : “your people and mine.” I must read 
to you what he also says : “And of all Indians you arc the one 
that the real Englishman likes and understands.” 

He docs not waste any words on flattery, and I do not think 
he has intended this last expression to flatter me. It will not 
flatter me in the slightest degree. There arc many things in 
this note which, if I could share them with you, would perhaps 
make you understand better the significance of this expression, 
but let me tell you that when he ^sTitcs this last sentence he 
does not mean me personally. I personally signify nothing, and 
I know I would mean nothing to any single Englishman; but I 
mean something to some Englishmen because I represent a 
cause, because I seek to represent a nation, a great organization 
which has made itself felt- That is the reason why he says this. 

But then, if I could possibly find that working basis, Prime 
Minister, there is ample room for compromise. It is for friend- 
ship T crave. My business is not to throw overboard the slave- 
holder and tyrant. My philosophy forbids me to do so, and to- 
day the Congress has accepted that philosophy', not as a creed, 
as it is to me, but as a policy, because the Congress believes that 
is right and the best thing for India, a nation of 350 millions. 
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■ ? .it' 'OUR.'WEAP0Ni-t; ifj,' . 

A'i^XfioN ’of '350 million 'people does not need the dagger of ‘the 
assassin,', it 'do'es ndt need' the’^poison-bowH’ it does not need tire 
sw>-bra| tlie* Spear or -the’ bullfe'u It ni'eds' simply a will of its own, 

ah Ability ‘to say ‘nd’i arid' that nation is today; learning to say 

‘nohi'b H i;^ ‘ 


■ 'But- what ;is *it that that nation does? To summarily, or at 
all, disriiiss Englishmen? No. Its mission is today to convert 
Englishmen. I do not want to break the bond between England 
and';India,!.but I .do want to transform that bond. I want to 
transform that' slavery into complete freedom for my countiy. 
Gall it complete independence or whatever you like, I will not 
quarrel about that word, and even though my countrymen may 
dispute with ' me for having taken some other word, I shall be 
able to bear down that opposition so long as tlie content of the 
word that you may suggest to me bears the same meaning. 
Hence, I have times without number to urge upon your attention 
that 'the {.safeguards that have been suggested are completely 
unsatisfactory. They are not in the interests of India. 

• ; Financiai. Cramp 

Three -EXPERTS from Federation of Commerce and Industry 
have, ini their owri way, each in his different manner, told out 
of their expert experiences how utterly impossible it is. for any 
body of responsible Ministers to tackle the problem' of admini- 
stration whenigo per cent of her resources are mortgaged irretrie- 
vably.* Better .than I could have shown to you, they have shown 
out ’ of the amplitude of their knowledge ^vhat these financial 
safeguards mean for India. These mean the complete cramping 
of-Ihdia. They have discussed at this Table financial safeguards 
but, tliat 1 includtes necessarily tlie question of Defence and the 
question of the Army. Yet while I say that the safeguards arc 
unsatisfactory as they have been presented, I have not hesitated 
to say,' and I d6 not hesitate to repeat ,tliat the Congress is 
pledged to giving safeguards, endorsing safeguards which may 
be demonstrated to be in the interests of India. , 

. At! one of the sittings of the Federal Structure Committee I 
had no hesitation in amplifying the admission and saying that 
those Safeguards must be also of benefit to Great -Britain. I do 
not want.safeguards. which, are -merely beneficial .to India and 
prejudicial to the real interests . of Great Britain.' The fancied 
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interests of India mil have to be sacrificed. The fancied interests 
of Great Britain will have to be sacrificed. The illegitimate 
interests of India will have to be sacrificed. The illegitimate 
interests of Great Britain will also have to be sacrificed. There- 
fore, again I repeat, if we have the same meaning for the same 
word, I will agree ssdth Mr. Jayakar, with Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru and other distinguished speakers ssho have spoken at this 
Cknifercnce. 

I will agree v.ith them all that we have, after all tljese labours, 
reached a substantial measure of agreement, but my despair, 
my grief, is that I do not read the same words in the same 
light. The implications of the safeguards of Mr. Jayakar, I very' 
much fear, are different from my implications, and the impli- 
cations of Mr. Jayakar and myself arc perhaps only different 
from the implications that Sir Samuel Hoarc, for instance, has in 
mind: I do not know. We have never really come to grips. 
We have nc\ cr got down to brass tacks, as you put it, and I 
am axutious — I have been pining — to come to real grips and to 
get down to brass tacks ail these days and all these nights, 
and I have felt: why arc we not coming nearer and nearer 
together, and -^vhy arc As-e wasting onr time in eloquence, in 
oratory, in debating, and in scoring points? Heaven kno^vs, I 
have no desire to hear my own voice. Heaven knows I have no 
dsirc to take part in any debating. I know that liberty' is made 
of sterner stuff, and I kno\v that the freedom of India is made 
of much sterner stuff. We have problems that would baffle any 
statesman. We have problems that other nations ha%'e not to 
tackle. But they do not baffle me; they cannot baffle tliosc who 
have been brought up in the Indian climate. Those problems 
are there with us. Just as %ve have to tackle bubonic plague, we 
have to tackle the problem of malaria. We have to tackle, as 
you have not, the problem of snakes and scorpions, monkeys, 
tigers and lions. We have to tackle these problems because we 
have been brought up under them. 

They do not baffle us. Somehow or other w’e have survived 
the ravages of these venomous reptiles and various creatures. 
So also shall we survive our problem and find a way' out of 
those problems. But today y'ou and w'e have come together at 
z. Round Table and we w'ant to find a common formula which 
yr i-ork. Please believe me that whilst I abate not a little of 
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the claim that I have registered on behalf of the Congress, which 
I do not propose to repeat here, while I withdraw not one word 
of the speeches that I had to make at the Federal Structure 
Committee, I am here to compromise; I am here to consider 
evey formula that British ingenuity can prepare, every formula 
that the ingenuity of such constitutionalists as Mr. Sastri, 
Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Jayakar, Mr. Jinnah, Sir Muham- 
mad Shaft and a host of others can weave into being. 

Mutual Trust 

I WILL NOT be baffled. I shall be here as long as I am required 
because I do not want to revive civil disobedience. I want to 
turn the truce that was arrived at in Delhi into a permanent 
settlement. But for heaven’s sake give me, a frail man 62 years 
gone, a little bit of a chance. Find a little corner for him and 
the organization that he represents. You distrust that organi- 
zation tliough you may seemingly trust me. Not for one moment 
differentiate me from the organization of which I am but a 
drop in the ocean. I am no greater than the organization to 
which I belong. I am infinitely smaller than that organization; 
and if you find me a place, if you trust me, I invite you to 
trust tlie Congress also. Your trust in me otherwise is a broken 
reed. I have no autliority save what I derive from tlae Con- 
gress. If you will work the Congress for all it is worth, then you 
will say goodbye to terrorism; then you will not need terrorism. 
Today you have to fight the school of terrorists wliich is there 
with your disciplined and organized terrorism, because you will 
be blind to the facts or the writing on the wall. Will you not see 
the writing tliat these terrorists are writing with tlicir blood? 
Will you not see that we do not want bread of wheat, 
but we want the bread of liberty; and without that liberty tliere 
are thousands today who arc sworn not to give themselves peace 
or to give the country peace. 

I urge you tlien to read that writing on the wall. I ask you 
not to try the patience of a people known to be proverbially 
patient. We speak of tlic mild Hindu, and the Musalman also 
by contact good or evil with the Hindus has himself become 
mild. And that mention of the Musalman brings me to the 
baffling problem of minorities. Believe me, that problem exists 
here, and I repeat what I used to say in India — I have not 
forgotten those words — tliat without the problem of Minorities 
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being solved there is no Swaraj for India, there in no freedom 
for India. I know and I realize it; and yet I came here in the 
hope ‘perchance’ that I might he able to pnW.throngh.a solution, 
here. But I do not despair of some day or other finding a. real 
and living solution in connection ivith the h'linorities; problem. 
I repeat what I have said elsewhere that so long as tlie wedge 
in the shape of foreign rule divides community from community 
and class from class, there -wiil be no real li\dng solution, there 
will be no living friendship between these communities. 

It will be after all and at best a paper solution. But imme- 
diately you withdraw that wedge, the domestic ties, the. domestic 
affections, the knowledge of common birth — do you suppose 
that all these will count for nothing? 

Were Hindus and hlusalmans and Sikhs always at w'ar with 
one another when there was no British rule, when there was 
no English face seen there? We have chapter and verse given 
to us by Hindu historians and by Musalman historians to say 
tliat we were living in comparative peace even then. And Hindus 
and Musalmans in the tillages are not even today quarrelling. 
In those days they were not known to quarrel at all. The late 
Maulana hluhammad Ali often used .to tell me, and he -was 
himself a bit of an historian. He said : “If God” — “Allah’! as he 
called God — ^“gives me life, I propose to tviitc the history of 
Musalman rule in India; and then I will show, through docu- 
ments that British people have preserved, that Aurangzeb was 
not so tile as he has been painted by the British historian; that 
the Mogul rule was not so bad as it has been shotvn to us id 
British history;” and so on. And so have Hindu lustorians 
Vnitten. Tins quarrel is not old; this quarrel is coeval with this 
acute shame. I dare to say, it is coeval tvitii the British advent, 
and immediately this' relationship, the unfortunate, artificial, 
unnatural relationship between Great Britain and India is 
transformed into a natural relationship, when it becomes, if it 
does become, . a voluntary partnership to be given, up, - to be 
dissolved at 'the will of cither. party, when it becomes- that 
ytju will find that Hindus, "Musalmans, .Siklis, Europeans,' 
Anglo'In(hans, Cliristians, Untouchables, will all live together 
as one man. , ' * - ' . . . ■ 

I do not intend to say much tonight about the Princes, but I 
should be wronging them and should be-svronging the Ck>ngrcss 
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if I did not register iny' claim,! not with .the Round Table Con- 
ference i but, with the Princes. "It is open to 'the Princes to give 
their ; terms on, which-: they will, .joinithe. Federation. I.havc 
appealed to tliem to : make ‘the path easy Tor' those who inhabit 
the other part of India, and' therefore, I .can only make; these 
.suggestions for their favourable considerationj for their earnest 
consideration; I.tliinkithat if they accepted, no -matter what 'they 
are, but some '-fundamental; rights as. .the icommon; property of 
all India’, -and if they . accepted that position and allowed ■ those 
rights to be tested by the Court,, which' will be again of their own 
creation, ' and if ! they introduced elements — only elements — of 
representation on behalf of their subjects, -I think that, they would 
have gonerai long 'way to conciliate their subjects. They would 
have goncia long way, to show to the rvorld and to show to the 
whole, of .India that they are also fired widi a democratic spirit, 
thatithey do not want to remain undiluted, autocrats, but that 
they want toj become constitutional monarchs even as King 
George of Great j Britain is. ■ > , J 1 t i 

'.. .1 An Autonomous Frontier Province 
Let INDIA GET ivhat she is entitled to and what She can • really 
take, but' whatever she gets, and whenever she gets it, let the 
Frontier Province get complete autonomy today. That Frontier 
will tlieh 'be a standing demonstration to the whole 'of India,' 
and therefore, the ivholc vote of the Congress ivill be given' iii 
favour of tlic Frontier Province getting- Provincial Autonomy 
tomorrow. Prime Minister, if you can possibly' get your Cabinet 
to endorse the proposition that from tomorrow tlie Frontier Pro- 
vince becomes a. full fledged autonomous province, I. shall 'then 
have a proper footing amongst the Frontier* tribcS'hnd convene 
them to my assistance when those i over the bordcr'^cast ■ an evil 
cye'on India. . ' - . , r- . . , .f,’ 

Thanks , ■ 1 ." . o 

Last of ale, my last is, a pleasant task-for rnc.^Tliis is perhaps 
tlic last time that I shall be sitting with you at, negotiations. It' 
is not. that I want that. I want to sit at tlic samc.table with you- 
in -your closets -and , to negotiate' and to' plead with ^you and to 
go down on , bended, knees before I take die final leap and .final 
plunge. t 

But whetlier I have the good fortune to continue to tender 
my co-operation or not does not depend upon me. It largely 
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depends upon you. But it may not even depend upon you. It 
depends upon so many circumstances over which neither you 
nor we may have any control whatsoever. Then, let me perform 
this pleasant task of gi^■ing my thanks to all from Their Maje- 
sdes down to the poorest men in the East End where I have 
taken up my habitation. 

In that settlement, which represents the poor people of the 
East End of London, I have become one of them. They have accep- 
ted me as a member, and as a favoured member of their family. 
It ivill be one of the richest treasures that I shall carry %vi4 
me. Here, too I have found nothing but courtesy and nothing 
but a genuine affection from all with whom I have come in 
touch. I have come in touch v/ith so many Englishmen. It has 
been a priceless privilege to me. They have listened to what 
must have often appeared to them to be unpleasant, although it 
ivas true. Although I have often been obliged to say these things 
to them they have never shown the slightest impatience or irri- 
tation. It is impossible for me to forget these things. No matter 
w'hat befalls me, no matter w'hat the fortunes may be of this 
Round Table Conference, one thing I shall certainly carry with 
me, that is, that from high to low I have found nothing but the 
utmost courtesy and the utmost affection. I consider that it w'as 
weU worth my paying this \isit to England in order to find this 
human affection. 


It has enhanced, it has deepened my irrepressible faith in 
uman nature that although Englishmen and Englishwomen have 
been fed upon lies that I see so often disfiguring your Press, that 
a oug in Lancashire, the Lancashire people had perhaps 
some reason for becoming irritated against me, I found no irri- 
tation and no resentment even in the operatives. The operatives, 
men and women, hugged me. They treated me as one of their 
own. I shall never forget that, 

I am earring ivith me thousands upon thousands of English 
nendships. I do not know them but I read that affection in 

morning I walk through your streets, 
this hospitahty, all this Idndness will never be effaced from 
^ memory, no matter what befalls my unhappv land. I thank 
you for your forbearance. 



XII 

AU REVOIR 

Prime IvIinister, and friends, the privilege and the responsi- 
bility of mo\dng a vote of thanks to the Chair have been entrusted 
to me, and I have taken up the responsibility and the privilege 
with the greatest pleasure. A chairman who conducts the pro- 
ceedings of his meeting in a becoming and courteous manner is 
always entitled to a vote of thanks, whether those who compose 
the meeting agree with the decisions taken at the meeting, or 
with the decisions that may be given by the chairman himself. 

Sir, I know that yours was a double duty. You had not 
only to conduct the proceedings of the Conference with becoming 
dignity and with impartiality, but you had often to convey the 
decisions of His Majesty’s Government. 

And your final act in the Chair has been to convey the con- 
sidered decision of His Majesty’s Government over the many 
matters on which this Conference had deliberated. I propose to 
omit that part of your task; but for me the pleasanter part is 
how you have conducted the proceedings, and let me congratulate 
you upon the lesson that you have given us so often in time 
sense. Chairmen often neglect tire veiy' elementary duty, and 
I must confess, in my countr)', almost \vitli tiresome regularity. 
We are not credited with proper time sense. Prime h'linister, it 
wall be my pleasant and bounden duty to give my countrymen 
when I return to India what the British Prime Minister has 
done in the matter of time sense. 

The other thing you have shown us is your amazing industry. 
Brought up in your hardy Scotch climate, you have not known 
what rest is, and you have not alloived us also to know what 
rest is. With, shall I say, almost unexampled ferocity you worked 
everyone of us, including old men like my friend and revered 
brother Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, and equally old man 
like me. 

You have worked almost to exhaustion, with a pitilessness 
worthy of a Scotsman like you, my friend and revered leader 
Sastri. You let us know yesterday tliat you knew Iiis physical 
condition but before a sense of duty you set aside all these per- 
sonal considerations. All honour to you for that and I shall 
treasure this amazing industry of yours. 

87 
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FROM OVER THE WAVES 
I 

Meghani’s Message 

It was touch and go till the very end, and no one would have 
believed that Gandhiji was sailing until he had actually em- 
barked. The Simla correspondents of Anglo-Indian newspapers 
heaved a sigh of relief, — ‘the disturber of peace’, the inconvenient 
man, the troublesome person had left, — and they were also 
voicing the feelings of tlic official world. Eternal vigilance is a 
thing that no one in power can endure, whereas for Gandhiji 
eternal vigilance is the very breath of life. But let no one believe, 
that because Gandhiji will be absent for a few weeks, the vigi- 
lance is in any way going to be relaxed. The letter addressed 
to the Home Secretary on the 27th August which forms part of 
the Second Settlement, is nothing but a promise of vigilance 
on the part of the Congress, nothing but a public expression, on 
the part of Gandhiji, of the feeling that if he is going, he is 
going in fear and trembling as to what would happen in India. 

There were numerous telegrams handed in to Gandhiji, as 
the steamship Rajpulana left the Bombay harbour. There was 
one from H.E. the Viceroy. Many were from friends and co- 
workers, wshing him a happy voyage and happier return home, 
and promising that tlic flag would be kept flying during his 
absence. There were two which struck the right note. One said : 
‘May God illumine thy path.’ The other said : ‘You tvill win 
or lose greatly. May God help you to win.’ But the one, that 
according to Gandhiji himself, correctly and vividly described 
the situation he was in, was a farewell poem in Gujarati by 
our young poet Mcghani. It is not possible to give in English 
its soulful utterance. It is as though the spirit of the poet had 
been intimate witness of the innermost thoughts and feelings 
of Gandliiji during the past fifteen days, since tlie breakdown of 
tlic negotiations on the 13th of August. ‘You have drunk many 
a bitter draught’, says the poet. ‘Go forth no%v to finish the last 
cup of poison. You have pitted tin th against falsehood, love against 
hate, straight dealing against deceit. You have refused to dis- 
trust even your bitterest enemy. Go ford) then to quaff die 

9J 
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bitterest draught that may yet be in store for you. Let not the 
thought of our miser\- and our misfortunes make you pause. 
[The Chittagong news is slowly coming through.] You have 
taught us to suffer cheerfully. ou have stiffened our tender 
hearts into steel. What if you return cmpt\--handed? Your ve^' 
going wiU achieve good. Go and proclaim to mankind your 
messase of love and brotherhood. Mankind ailing with untold 
ills is pining for tite healing balm that, it knows, you will carry 
v.-ith you.’ 

Ocn Lcgg.age 

G.A2tDEiji H.i.D wired to a friend to book five lowest class berths 
for us. The lowest. class pro%ed to be second, and so we found 
ourselves in the second saloon. But Gandhiji's eagle eye began 
to Euivc\’ the contents of the cabins as soon as he bad_ time to 
look about him. Fortunately we were in the second saloon, 
but supposing we were travelling as deck passengers, how 
should v.-e have managed with the waggon load of luggage 
we had u-itli us? ‘IVe had to get ready in the course of a fetv 
houn,’ v.-as one of the explanations. ‘Wc have borrowed all th^e 
suit cases and we shall return tirem as %vc get back home,’ was 
another. A third was, that numerous friends had simply flooded 
us vrith their superfluous belongings, and there was no help. 
Yet another explanation was, that we were ignorant and friends 
in the know had advised us to arm ourselves with certain tilings, 
and what wc had was nothing more than they had asked' us to 

CZTTV. 

The explanations made the case all the worse for us. The)’ 
seemed to him to be special pleading, and he was exasperated^ 
That the companions of ilic representatives of the poorest in the 
land should go about irith costly suit cases, — no matter ivhcther 
the)' were gifts or loans, — cut him to the quick and; every 
one of us came in for his or her share of his scourging : “It -is 
no good pleading v.'ant of time to prepare. Xo preparation was 
ncces^jar)’. Ratlier than appropriate anytliing and eveiything 
tiiaL came, )'ou might have told the friends that vou had no 
necessity for all the things they had offered, and you might 
hate taiicn v.ith you a. few woollen and cotton pieces from 
jerajani s Khadi store. But you absorbed all that came your 
i.a_.. as though you expected to'stay about five years in England! 
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I have! told youj that we could get there what 'we might want, 
and 'leave it for.'thc poor when -we' returned. That you have 
promiscd'to return "all the suit cases docs' in' no -way mitigate tlic 
offence. T' never expected that you were going to .keep them. 
But the fact that' you did not hesitate to accept all these leather 
trunks gives rhe some' idea of your/' conception of poverty and 
non-possession. You say some of these things' are old and from the 
friends’ superfluous lumber. You are either deceiving yourself 
or deceiving me."'If they were superfluous, they should have 
thrown' them' away. They could not have' given them to you un- 
less you told them that' you needed tliem. That you proceeded on 
the advice of those who you think were in tire know is absurd. 
If you took their advice, you should be witli them. Here you are 
with me^’and should go by my advice.” And so on, and so forth 
for several ‘days.’ Even if we found ourselves to be exceptionally 
good' sailors,' this castigation was enough to make one giddy or 
si dk. 'We next hit upon a second best, iiiz-t to make up an in- 
ventory of ‘the things we should need and of tliose that we should 
not lieed, and to send the latter back from Aden. That then was 
pur immediate job. 

It was enough to absorb the first three days, and on the fourth 
we were' ready to submit our lists for inspection.' ‘I am not now 
going to disturb your list, though I would like to see you going 
about in the streets of London as you do in Simla. If you can 
go about in Simla with a dhoti and hudta and a pair' of sandals’ 
I assure you there is nothing to prevent you from doing so in 
England. If I' found that you were not' properly clad, I should 
myself warn you and' get you more 'ivoollcns. But you must • wear 
ot'-Hav'e with you nothing bccausO of the' imaginary fear that -if 
you did' otherwise, the people there would be shocked. Rest 
assured that the people there would be shocked to sec swanky 
suit cases in your or my possession.’ Pointing to a leathcr wallet 
that. thc i, manufacturing company had sent, as a gift, he , said : 
Tfyou can do with a Khadi bag in India, why not in, England?. 
And, you think .people there. carry about their papers in dainty 
wallets like thq^c? By no means. You may perhaps find them in the 
hands of rich bankers or merchants in Lombard Street, or perhaps 
in the hands of statesmen carr)'ing important state papers with 
titem, but in your hands they would look ridiculous.’ A binocular, 
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that a friend had insisted on giving us, shared naturally the same 
fate, when the simple criterion was applied, n'c., that we should 
have nothing %vhich in the ordinar}' coarse we could never afford 
to have. But things like these afforded considerable amusement, 
and tempered Gandhiji’s wTath. Some friend had kindly given 
a folding camp-cot of American make for Gandhiji’s use on deck. 
‘Oh- is that a camp-cot? I thought it was a hockey set. IVell, 
let the hocke)- set go. Have you ever seen me use it?’ At this 
moment in came Shuaib Qur^hi to relieve our agom.*, and im- 
mediately he said to Mr. Qureshi in refreshing good humour 
‘Well, Shuaib, if some of His Highness’ partv' should need Kashmir 
shawls, let me knotv. From the number of shawls that friends 
have given me, I should be able to run a shop. The friend who 
gave me that costly shawl worth Rs. 700, a shawl so delicate in 
texture that it can pass through a ring, thought perhaps that I 
should wear it in the R.T.C. to shov.- how well I represent the 
millions of India- Well, let Her Highness reliet-e me of this costly 
possession, and ^ve me Rs. 7,000 for it for the use of the poor. 
That is ail that a sole representative of the poor can do-’ 

That the castigation was not undeserved is shown by the fact 
that as a result of this clearance we rid ourseU-es of no less than 
seven suit cases and cabin trunks to be sent back from Aden- 

Best Sailor 

We have had a choppy sea, and many are not yet ready for 
anything like a serious talk or discussion %vith Gandhiji. He is 
perhaps the best sailor on board the s.s. Rajpuiana. He has selected 
for himself a comer on the second class deck where he spends 
most of the day and the whole of the night. Wou seem to have 
deliberately chmen this spot to scare us away,’ said Biriaji the 
other day. ‘It is an ordeal for us to be sitting here even for 
the few minutes v.-hen we have our prayers.’ 

Quite a large number of the Indian passengers have, how- 
ever, bfgnn to get over their sea-sickness with the result, that 
the dining saloons are now full, and there v/as an attendance 
of 22 at our evening prayer yesterday. Gandhiji has not allowed 
his routine to be disturbed in anyway. He retires and rises at 
usual hours and has put in practically the same amount of 
Q^y %vork as usual. 
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Ship’s Officers 

I MUST SAY, that the behaviour of all the officers on tlie boat, 
not only towards Gandhiji but towards us, who tramp about the 
whole boat in Khadi kudtas and dhotis and Khadi caps, has been 
not only unexceptionable, but extra courteous. The colour 
prejudice and various racial distinctions, that you often hear 
the P. and O. Indian passengers complaining about, seem to 
be absent on this boat, during this voyage at any rate, 

II 

Aden 

The first port of call, after a weary voyage of i,66o miles 
in practically a straight line to the west of Bombay, is Aden. 
The city is a mass of volcanic rocks — the heart of the city even 
now bears the name of “Crater” — and the passengers can see 
from the boat huge masses of bleak, cinder-like rocks which 
surround the city proper. It is said to have been held by many 
chiefs for centuries. It is described as a small fishing village 
with scarcely 600 souls in 1839 when it was captured. The 
story of the capture would be of considerable interest, if genuine 
details were available, and would perhaps add one to the several 
nineteenth century exploits of the imperialist depredator. The 
British school-boy is of course taught, that the Sultan of Lahej, 
who had agreed to cede Aden for an aimual payment, went 
back on his agreement, and attacked and plundered a British 
sliip, witli the result that the fortifications had to be attacked, 
and they were stormed in January 1839. The fact of the matter 
is however tlus, tliat the security of the Red Sea, — one of the 
greatest highways of the world — ^had to be maintained, and it 
could not be done otherwise tlian by maintaining a strong force 
at Aden and at Perim, an island a hundred miles fartlier west 
from Aden, which is so strongly guarded that no one may stay 
tiierc without tlic permission of the Resident at Aden. 

Aden has now a population of 53,000, out of which 31,000 
arc Arabs, 6,500 are Somalis, and no less than 5,500 Indians 
of whom the majority are Gujaratis and Gutcliis from Bombay. 
It has been under the Bombay Government all tliese 92 years, 
but there is now a proposal for its transfer to the Government 
of India. This transfer is opposed by the Aden Indians for ob- 
vious reasons. Most of the residents arc from Bombay and 
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iia%'e buaness connections in Bombay.' If Bombay becomes auto- 
nomous. — as it is bound to do now — Aden should not be 
deprived of the advantage, l^ere is another- re^on too, viz-) that 
if Aden is transferred to the Central Government, it tvili very 
iikelv be a sort of regulation district or a semi-mihtary area, and 
all public life ^rould be killed. - , 

The Flag ’ ' 

The Indians wanted to welcome Gandhiji and the other dele- 
gates to the R.T.C., but the Resident would not allow it if 
the}- insisted on haring the national flag there. They could not 
assert themselves until Gandhiji himself suggested to !Mr. .Framr 
roz Cowagi Dinshaw, the President of the Reception Committee, 
that he should phone to the Resident, tell him that he could 
not think of receiving an address under those conditions, that 
there was a truce beUveen the Government of India and the 
Congress, and the Government must not resent the flag, if only 
under the truce- The argument went home, and the Resident 
saved an ugly situation by consenting to tlie Indian National 
flag flying at the place where Gandhiji received the citizens’ 
address. 

Another fact ivhich I noticed was that whilst the question 
of transfer has been on the iapis for some time, there was no 
reference to it at all in the address of welcome presented to 
Gandhiji. I can attribute it to nothing but fear of the autho- 
rities. There are, however, some youths who have borne to 
Aden some sparks of the Congress fire at Bombay, and thanks 
to the Gujaratis- who are evidently keeping themsdves in touch 
with the mm'ement, there was quite a lot of white coarse doth 
to be .seen, — whether it was all genuine hand-spun, -I cannot 
say. , ■ _ ^ , _ . . . 

The situation gave Gandhiji the opportunitj* of delivering the 
message of the - Congr^s, and the fact that the Arabs had 
taken part in organiziag the reception, — the address of the wcl- 
comc was read both in Gujarati and Arabic, — afforded him an 
occasion to give a message to the Arabs also. 

^Replying' to the address, and thanking them for the purse 
of 328 guineas that vias presented to him, Gandhiji said : : 

■ “5 honour you have, done me. I know, 

2s. the honour as not 'meant for me pexsonallv or for zny 
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friends. It is an honour done to the Congress whom I hope to 
be able to represent at the Round Table Conference. I came 
to know, that there was a hitch in your proceedings on ac- 
count of the National flag. Now it is inconceivable for me to 
find a meeting of Iiidians, especially where national leaders 
are invited, without the National flag flying there. You know 
that many people sustained lathi blows and some have lost 
their lives in defending the honour of the flag, and you can- 
not honour an Indian leader witliout honouring tlic Indian 
national flag. Again there is a settlement between the Govern- 
ment and the Congress, which is no longer to the Government 
a hostile party but a friendly party. It is not enough, therefore, 
to tolerate or permit the Congress flag, but it must be given 
the place of honour where Congress representatives arc invited. 

India and World-Peace 

“On behalf of tlic Congress I give you the assurance that, 
the Congress does not stand merely for isolated independence, 
which may easily become a menace to the world. The Con- 
gress witli its creed of truth and non-violence cannot possibly 
be a menace to the world. It is my conviction, that Incha, num- 
bering one- fifth of the human race, becoming free through non- 
violence and truth, can be a great force of service to the 
whole of manldnd. On the contrary, India having no voice in 
her affairs is today a menace. It is a helpless India exciting 
the jealousy and greed of other countries wlrich must live by 
exploiting her. But rvhen India refuses to be exploited and is 
well able to take care of herself, and achieves that freedom 
through non-violence and trutli, she will be a force for peace 
and make for a peaceful atmosphere in this troubled globe of 

GUI'S. 

A Message to the Arabs 

“It was therefore natural, Urat the Arabs and others joined 
the Indians in organizing this function. All who desire peace 
must join together to perpetuate peace. This great peninsula, 
the birthplace of Mohammed and of Islam, can help to solve 
the HindU'Muslim problem. It is a matter of shame to me 
to confess, that we arc a house divided against itself. We fly 
at each otlicr’s throats in cowardice and fear. The Hindu dis- 
trusts the Musalman through cowardice and fear, and the 

N. V. 7 



Musalman distrusts the Hindu through equal cov/ardice and 
iinasinaia* fears. Islam throughout history* has stood for match- 
less "braverj- and peace. It can. therefore, be no matter for 
pnde to the Musalmans, that they should fear the Hindus. 
Similarly, it can be no matter for pride to the Hindus that the>- 
should fear Musahnans, even if they are aided by the Musalmans 
of the u'orld. Are wc so fallen, that we should be afraid of our 
ov.-n shadoss'S? You will be glad to hear that the Pathans arc 
living in peace v/ith us. They stood ade by sde vsith us in 
the last struggle, and sacrificed their young men on the altar of 
liberts'. I want you, who belong to the country of the Prophet’s 
birth, to mate tour contribution to tlie restoradoa of peace 
between Hindus and Muslims in India. I cannot tell you how 
you are to do it, but, I may remind you, that where there is 
a uill, there is a way. I want tire .Arabs of .Arabia to come 
to our rescue and help, to bring about a condition of things 
when the Musahnan will consider it a point of honour to help 
the Hindu and rice versa. 

“For the rest I would also give you the message of spin- 
ning and weaving in your homes. Some of tire Caliph led lives 
which were models of ampUdtv-, and if you help yourself by 
making your ov.Tt cloth, there is in it nothing derogatory- to 
Islam. There is also the problem of drink which for you should 
be twice cnirsed. There should be not a drop here, but as there 
are otlier communities too, I think the Arabs will have to per- 
suade them to make .\dcn dry. I do hope our reladons with 
one another v.tII now grow richer and closer.” 

GPXETDtGS OK THE "SVaY 

Evek though you may be in mid-ocean, you do not lose 
contact with the outside world. You not only have marconi 
messages from shore to ship, but from ship to ship, and within 
three days of sailing from Bombay we had an agreeable surprise 
in the shape of numerous marconigram greetings from friends. 
There were greetings from the Indian passengers on board the 
ship the Q'fr of Bcrada and several messages from the ship 
Ctaccna. There were also messages from Karachi, and some 
more from Bombay. A particularly welcome surprise was one 
from the Indians of Bcrocra. For a while wc wondered if 
Eertsera was not another ship like Uie odicrs that had flashed 
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greetings to us. But I found at last, that Berbera is the princi- 
pal town of British Somaliland on the south shore of tlic Gulf 
of Aden, %vhich has been a protectorate since 1884. 

Madame Zagloul 

And now as we are nearing the Suez, we have messages every 
few hours from Indians and Egyptians in Cairo, the most note- 
worthy being from Madame Zagloul Pasha : “On happy occasion 
crossing Egyptian waters I send great leader of great India my 
heartiest compliments and best wishes success Indian cause.” 
I may also copy here a marconigram from Al Balagh, the lead- 
ing Egyptian journal, “Al Balagli newspaper Cairo greets India 
in your person, wishes full success for Indian cause in Con- 
ference.” 

Among the friends on board the ship, the best ^vcrc the 
little boys and girls of the home-going English passengers. 
Children know neither sex nor colour, and the commonest pheno- 
menon on our ship is of Gandhiji often pulling the children 
by the cars, patting tliem on the back, and tlie latter putting 
in their little heads into Gandhiji’s cabin, when Gandhiji sits 
down to breakfast or dinner. “Grapes or dates?” is the usual 
question put to tliem, and gleefully they bear away tlie plate of 
grapes soon to return it empty. I have seen them watching the 
revolutions of the spinning wheel for minutes on end in pleasant 
wonder. But I hope to say more of these friends on another 
occasion. 

The Wheel 

Gandhiji’s wheel has been a universal centre of attraction. 
It is amazing how tliough they wear clothes all their lives, men 
and women know so little of cotton or spinning or weaving. 
Amusing questions arc asked as Gandhiji and Mirabchn sit ply- 
ing their wheels on deck. But it is not only cursory interest that 
the wheel has aroused. Numerous questions relating to tlie 
economics of spinning and the place of the wheel in tliis indus- 
trialized world of ours arc asked by the Indian youths on 
board, proceeding to England for higher studies. Their ignorance 
is remarkable looking to the fact that die spinning wheel has 
been before tlie people for some ycais now. 

On Prayer 

The Morning prayers arc too early for others to join us, but prac- 
tically all Indians, (who number over 42), — ^Hindus, Musalmans, 
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ParsiSj Sikhs, — and a sprinkling of Europeans attend the evening 
prayers. At Ae request of some of these friends a fifteen minutes’ 
talk after prayer has become a daily feature. A question is 
asked each evening, and Gandhiji replies to it the next. One 
of the Indian passengers — a Musalman youth — asked Gandhiji 
to give his personal testimony on prayer, not a theoretical 
discourse but a narration of what he had felt and experienced 
as a result of prayer. Gandhiji liked the question immensely, 
and poured out liis personal testimony from a full heart 
“Prayer,” said he, “has been the saving of my life. Without it 
I should have been a lunatic long ago. My autobiography will 
tell you, that I have had my fair share of the bitterest pubh’c 
and private experiences. They threw me into temporary despair, 
but if I was able to get rid of it, it was because of prayer. Now 
I may tell you, that prayer has not been part of my life in 
the sense that truth has been. It came out of sheer necessity, 
as I found myself in a plight when I could not possibly be 
happy without it. And as time went on my faith in God in- 
creased, and tire more irresistible became tire yearning for prayer. 
Life seemed to be dull and vacant ivithout it. I had attended 
the Christian service in South Africa, but it had failed to grip 
me. I could not join them in prayer. They supplicated God, but 
I could not do so, I failed cgrcgrously. I started with disbeUef in 
God and prayer, and until at a late stage in life I did not feel 
an^Ubing like a void in life. But at that stage I felt that as 
food was indispensable for the body, so was prayer indispen- 
sable for the soul. In fact food for the body is not so necessary 
as prayer is for the soul. For starr'ation is often necessary in 
order to keep the body in health, but there is no such thing as 
prayer-starvation. You cannot possibly have a surfeit of prayer. 
Three of the greatest teachers of the world— Buddha, Jesus, and 
Mohammed, — ^have left unimpeachable testimony, that they 
found illumination through prayer and could not possibly live 
without it. But to come nearer home. Ahllions of Hindus and 
Musalmans and Christians find their only solace in life in prayer. 
Either you vote them down as liars or self-deluded people. IVell, 
then, I trill say, that this I^ung has a diarm for me, a truth- 
seeker, if that mainstay or staff of life, without tvhich I could 
not bear to live for a moment is to be called a lie. In spite 
of despair staring me in the face on the political horizon, I 
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have never lost my peace. In fact I have found people who envy 
my peace. That peace, I tell you, comes from prayer. I am not 
a man of learning, but I humbly claim to be a man of prayer. 
I am indifferent as to the form. Every one is a law unto him- 
self in that respect. But there are some well marked roads, and 
it is safe to walk along the beaten tracks, trodden by the 
ancient teachers. I have given my personal testimony. Let every 
one try and find, that as a result of daily prayer he adds 
something new to his life.” 

‘But,’ said another youth the next evening, ‘Sir, whilst you 
start with belief in God, we start with unbelief. How are we to 
pray?’ 

“Well,” said Gandhiji, “it is beyond my power to induce 
in you a belief in God. There are some things which are self- 
proved, and some which are not proved at all. The existence 
of God is like a geometrical axiom. It may be beyond our 
heart-grasp. I shall not talk of an intellectual grasp. Intellectual 
attempts are more or less failures, as a rational explanation 
cannot give you the faitli in a living God. For, it is a tiling 
beyond tlic grasp of reason. It transcends reason. There are 
numerous phenomena from which you can reason out tlie 
existence of God, but I shall not insult your intelligence by offer- 
ing you a rational explanation of that type. I would have you 
bnish aside all rational explanations and begin mth a simple 
childlike faith in God. If I exist, God exists. With me it is a 
necessity of my being as it is with millions. They may not be 
able to talk about it, but from their life you can see tliat it 
is part of tlieir life. I am only asking you to restore the belief 
tliat has been undermined. In order to do so, you have to un- 
learn a lot tliat dazzles your intelligence and throws you off 
your feet. Start widi the faith which is also a token of humility 
and an admission that we know notliing, that we are less than 
atoms in this universe. We arc less tlian atoms, I say, because 
tlic atom obeys the law of its being, whereas we in the insolence 
of our ignorance deny the law of nature. But I have no in- 
tellectual argument to address to those who have no faith. 

“Once you accept the existence of God, tlic necessity for 
prayer is unescapablc. Let us not make the astounding claim, 
that our whole life is a prayer, and therefore we need not sit 
down at a particular hour to pray. Even men who were all 
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their dmc in tune witii the Infinite did not maV.c such a claim. 
Their lives were a continuous prayer, .and yet for our sake, let 
us say, they offered prayer at set liours, and renewed each day 
the oatli of loyalty to God. God of course never insists on the 
oath, but we must renew our pledge every day, and I assure 
you we shall then be free from every imaginable misery in life.” 

We have done 1,200 more miles north through the Red Sea, 
and arc nearing the Suez. 


From Nahas Pasha 

The following -warm message of greetings was received from 
Nahas Pasha, President of the Wafd -party' — the p.arty now in 
opposition and fighting for Egyptian independence for which 
Zagloul Pasha fought and died : 

“Tlic great Leader A 1 Mahatma Gandhi, 

Rajpulana 

“In the name of Egypt who is now fighting for its liberties 
and its independence, I welcome in you the foremost leader 
of that India which is also struggling to attain the same end, 
and I convey to you my' hearty wishes for a safe journey and 
a happy return, I also ask God to grant to you success in your 
quest a success equal to the greatness of your determination. 
I hope to have the pleasure of meeting you on your homeward 
journey', and trust that the land of the Pharaohs will tlicn be 
favoured by your visit, thus enabling the Wafd and the Egyp- 
tian Nation at large to express to you, whatever be the result 
of your journey, both their appreciation of your noble achieve- 
ments to promote the welfare of your country, and their reverence 
for the greatness of the sacrifice made by you in support of your 
pnnciplw. May God prolong your life, and crown your endea- 
vours trith a victory far-reaching and abiding. 'Our repre- 
sentatives both at Suez and at Port Said trill liavc the honour 
of conveying to you by word of mouth our welcome and our 
best t«shcs. Mustafa El Nahas Pasha, President of the ^Vafd.” 

Madame Zagloul’s touching message and Al Balaph's hearty 
greetings,^ and Nahas Pasha’s marconigram to crotv'n both, 
torm a tnplc message for us to treasure 

III 


Within a few ho^ after entering the Gulf of Suez our 

oW ^ °^^»g^t-houses shotring how difficult in 

^ old times the navigation through these waters must have been. 
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The southern part of the Gulf is studded with reefs and islands. 
As you go further up you descry the mountain masses of Sinai. 
Some few miles distant may also be seen the palm trees of the 
green oasis where Moses and the Israelites celebrated their 
deliverance from the hosts of Pharaoh after crossing the Red 
Sea. Every spot and hill on tlie east coast of the Gulf of Suez 
conceals a storied past, like the sacred spots in our own country. 
The hills on the east coast of the Red Sea are bleak and rugged, 
making one wonder how from these regions sprang three of the 
great faiths of the world— Judaism, Christianity and Islam. 
When one thinks of the common origin of these faiths, and reflects 
that all the great faitlis of the world sprang from the sacred 
soil of Asia, one feels ashamed and humiliated that the puny 
followers of tliose faitlis today can so far forget their great origi- 
nators and the Almighty God who gave them illumination that 
they can find therein nothing to unify and everything to separate 
themselves from one another as surely as from tlic Great Father. 

Suez 

The red sea was a great trade route throughout tlic middle 
ages, until Vasco De Gama rounded the Cape of Good Hope 
and opened a safer and more economic Iiighway. But the open- 
ing up of Suez restored the Red Sea to its premier position of one 
of the greatest highways of the world. The Suez Canal was the 
work of the Great French Engineer, Ferdinand de Lcsseps, whose 
imposing statue, in appropriately sea-green colour, on tlic break- 
water at the entrance of tlie Mediterranean, attracts the eye 
of every traveller. The Canal, which took over ten years to con- 
struct, cost ;^29, 725,000 to tlic Suez Canal Company, half of 
the, capital being raised in France and half by the Khedive. 
But die opening up of the Canal in 1869, v’hctted British 
Imperialist ambitions. It was regarded as vital to the sea com- 
munications with India, and indeed the maintenance of British 
rule in India seemed more or less bound up ivitli the British 
hold on the Suez Canal. How was this hold to be obtained and 
the fruit of the French engineer’s labours to be reaped by 
Britain? The Khedive’s shares offered tlie way. It was a favourite 
device resorted to successfully by rival imperialist interests in 
North Africa during tliose days, to induce the native chiefs to 
borrow freely from the foreign powers and to make them heavily 
indebted. That is how France seized Tunis. The Khedive of 
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Eg%'pt too had thus been induced to run up nearly a lOO million 
pounds of debt mainly to the English and the French — and 
his credit sank so lovr that there was nothinsj for it but to sell 
all his shares in the Suez Canal Company. The year 1874 marked 
the end of the anti-imperialist policy in England., and Disraeli 
bought for Great Britain all the Khedive’s 176,602 shares for 
^3,680 j 000. This narraUon of the bare details of this transaction 
is enough. What follov.-cd Ismail Pasha’s enforced bankruptcy 
would land us into the secret histoiy* of Egyptian occupation 
which is far out of the tray for our present purpose- Suffice it 
to say that these shares were valued in 1927 at nine times their 
original price. Kearly 60 per cent of the navigation tlirough 
this canal is said to be under the British flag. 

iKDEPEHDEnT Eo-iTT 

I HAVE already made mention of the warm messages of greet- 
ings and good tvishes from Madame Zagloul Pasha and from 
Mustafa Xahas Pasha, the President of the WaftL A number of 
^E>ptian press correspondents saw Gandhiji on board the ship 
and a representative of Nalias Pasha met Gandhiji both at 
Suez and Port Said. A deputation of Indian merchants in Cairo, 
mostly Sindhis, waited on Gandhiji both at Suez and Port 
Said, and gave him an address of welcome and pressed him to 
pay a visit to Cairo on the return joumc}'. I learnt definitely at 
Port Said that though no exception had been taken to this 
Indian deputation waiting on Gandhiji, the authorities were 
against granting pemusdon to Egyptian deputations and it was 
%vith great diffictxlty that a single representative of Nahas Pasha 
could get the permission, 


^ In this connection, a brief resume of the present conditions 
in Egv-pt would not be out of place. I do not claim to have 
made a study of them, but I have had now the advantage of 
ong talks with Egyptians and have a fair idea of what they 
ave passed through. The methods of the despot are everyvs'here 
the same, so much so that if you knew the general outline, vou 
eatily fill in the details. No one, I suppose, is under the 
delusion that Egypt is enjoving real independence, but I was 
not prepared for all that I heard. 

^ With an Egyptian King and Egyptian Prime Xlinister, Egvpt 
« no more independent than India is. Zagloul Pasha created 
the institution knmvn as the Wafd Misri— Body of Representatives 
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of Egypt — of which tlie President now is Nahas Pasha, who 
was formerly ZaglouPs private secretary and for a brief inteival 
Prime Minister. But the British Government could not brook 
the aspirations of tire Wafd and soon found in King Faud and 
Sidki Pasha ready tools. Nahas Pasha failed in his conferences 
with the British' Cabinet, King Faud suspended the Parliament 
and made Sidki Pasha virtual dictator. This resulted in a rvhole- 
sale boycott of last year’s election and a general strike followed 
by, what tire Egyptians characterize as, tire tliree “massacres”. 
I had no means to test tlie accuracy of the details given to me, 
but I was told that when the men in the Railway Workshop 
laid down tools and, cried “Victory to the Wafd”, they were fired 
upon by the soldiers. “Were the workers absolutely non- 
violent?” I asked. “They had no arms,” said the friend I rvas 
interviewing, “but they threw pieces of iron at the soldiers who 
killed 70 and wounded nearly a thousand. These wounded, 
whilst in hospital, were kept under strict military guard, and 
when discharged were converted into undertrial prisoners and 
tried for political demonstrations against Government. The 
present assembly is a packed body of Government creatures, 
and the administration is in the hands of Sidki Pasha’s men.” 

“ What about the press ?” I asked, and I heard practically the 
same story as we are familiar with in India — perhaps much 
^vorse. “The Police are posted at our presses, the first proof 
copy has to be shown to them and they suppress the issue if tliey 
think it contains objectionable matter.” “What about tlic 
students? What about the masses?” I asked. “Students are all 
with us. The women under Madame Zagloul, who is called the 
Mother of the Egyptians, arc also astir, and what is known as 
the Moderate or the Liberal Party, which used to attack and 
criticize the Wafd, is now supporting the Wafd. Mahomed 
Mahmud Pasha, the President of the party, rvas belaboured 
during one of the disturbances and he has since been a staunch 
supporter of the Wafd.” Indeed among the many telegrams that 
were received at Port Said was one from Mahomed Mahmud 
Pasha and also from Chcrifa Riaz Pasha, the President of the 
Women’s Saadist Committee. In spite of the strong press cen-^ 
sorship, I may say tlrat no less than twelve Egyptian papers 
— three of them witii a daily circulation of 40 to 50 thousand 
—had special articles on Gandhiji, two issued special numbers. 
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and all reproduced the telegrams and marconigrams sent to 
Gandhiji by Nahas Pasha, Madame Zagloul Pasha, Mahomed 
Mahmud Pasha and others. 

No -wonder Eg^^it is as impatient of the British yoke as we 
are, and -wants Gandhiji to -visit Eg^^it on his return. Everyone 
asked for a message from Gandhiji or from India to her 
“Younger sister Egypt”, and Gandhiji expressed, in everyone of 
the messages he gave, his best wishes for the great country, the 
key note of all of them being how good it would be if Egypt 
took up the message of non-violence. To an English journalist 
who saw him at Suez, he said in reply to a question : “I tvould 
heartily welcome the union of East and West provided it is 
not based on brute force.” 

The Law of Love 

The t.\eks after tlie evening prayer have all been about non- 
violence, and the Eg)'ptian friends -ivho boarded the ship at 
Suez had an opportunity of listening to one such discourse. 

“Consciously or unconsciously we are acting non-violcntly 
towards one anotlicr in daily life,” said Gandhiji one everting. 
“All well ordered societies are based on the law of non-violence. 
1 have found tliat life persists in the midst of destruction and, 
therefore, there must be a higher la^v than that of destruction; 
Only under that law would a well-ordered society be intelUgible 
and life wortli lixing. And if that is the law of life, we have to 
work it out in daily life. "Wherever there are jars, w’herever you 
are confronted -with an opponent, conquer him -rvith love. In a 
crude manner I have worked it out in my life. That docs not 
mean that all my difficulties arc solved. I have found, hoss’cver, 
that this law of love has answered as the law of destruction 
has never done. In India we have had an ocular demonstration 
of the operation of this law on the ividest scale possible. I do 
not claim that non-violence has penetrated the three hundred 
-millions, but I do claim that it has penetrated deeper than any 
other message, and in an incredibly short time. We have not 
been all uniformly non-violent; and -^stith the vast majority, 
non-violence has been a matter of polic}\ Even so, I -want you 
^to find out if the^ counny has not made phenomenal progress 
under the protecting power of non-'violencc.” 

In reply to another questioner he said : “It takes a fairly 
strenuous course of training to attain to a mental state of 
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non-violence. In daily life it has to be a course of discipline though 
one may not like it, like for instance the life of a soldier. But 
I agree that, unless there is a hearty co-operation of the mind, 
the mere outward observance will be simply a mask, harmful 
both to the man himself and to others. The perfect state is 
reached only when mind and body and speech are in proper 
co-ordination. But it is always a case of intense mental struggle. 
It is not that I am incapable of anger, for instance, but I succeed 
on almost all occasions to keep my feelings under control. What- 
ever may be the result, there is always in me a conscious struggle 
for follo^ving the law of non-violence deliberately and ceaselessly. 
Such a struggle leaves one stronger for it. Non-violence is a 
weapon of the strong. With the weak it might easily be hypo- 
crisy. Fear and love are contradictory terms. Love is reckless 
in giving away, oblivious as to what it gets in return. Love 
wrestles with the world as witli the self and ultimately gains 
a mastery over all other feelings. My daily experience, as of those 
who are working with me, is that every problem lends itself to 
solution if we are determined to make the law of truth and 
non-violence the law of life. For truth and non-violence arc to me, 
faces of the same coin. 

“The law of love will work, just as the law of gravitation will 
work, whether we accept it or no. Just as a scientist tvill work 
wonders out of various applications of the laws oi nature, even 
so a man who applies the law of love with scientific precision 
can work greater wonders. For the force of non-wolence is in- 
finitely more wonderful and subtle than the material forces of 
nature, like, for instance, electricity. The men who discovered 
for us the law of love tvere greater scientists than any of our 
modern scientists. Only our explorations have not gone far 
enough and so it is not possible for every one to see all its 
working. Such, at any rate, is the hallucination, if it is one, under 
which I am labouring. The more I work at this law the more 
I feel delight in life, delight in the scheme of this universe. It 
gives me a peace and a meaning of the mysteries of nature that 
I have no power to describe.” 

Crete 

The first piece of land you sight after leaving Port Said is 
the mountainous Southern Coast of the island of Crete ivhich, 
in ancient times, was tlie scat of the Phoenician civilization. 
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The island is said to be most fertile and to enjoy a salubrious 
climate. The sea continued to be slightly choppy until %vc neared 
the Coast of Italy. The town of Suez looked quite pretty from the 
green sea and the uniform French officers’ houses on the west 
bank of the Canal presented at night a picturesque appearance, 
but it was nothing compared to the vast canvas painted by 
Nature in the Gulf of }vlessina. The sea, which had notv changed 
to deep blue, was like a placid lake on which our big ship 
quickly glided atvay. IVithin a mile or two of us on our right 
we saw the beautiful mountains of Italy, not bleak and drcaiy, 
like the ones we came across up to notv, but green tvith 
ct-presses and olives and studded with pretty towns tvithin easy 
distances — the ancient town of Reggio being the first European 
totvn we satv in clear bright outline. Opposite is Messina, per- 
haps prettier, and as the boat is delivered out, so to say, from 
the gulf one tvishes as though one could linger for a while in 
these scenes of beauty. But as we go on, the sea gets more 
placid still, so much so that in the (fistance you can descry a 
ship going full sail beautifully reflected in the water and remind- 
ing one of the “painted ship upon a painted ocean”. 

I wonder if Gandhiji knew, when he said that life persists 
in the nudst of destruedon, that he was giving an epigram of 
v.-hich the converse already existed in the sating : “In the midst 
of life we are in death.” .Mmost as if to prove this, we see ris- 
ing before us the island of Stromboli, sitting right in the midst 
of the sea like a huge mastodon. It is a live volcano and when 
not crested v.ith thick clouds, as it was when we passed it, is 
said to shoot sheets of flames and molten rock. Quite conscious 
of the fact that the eruption may some day be more fearfully 
copious than usual and submerge them all in hot lava, pretty 
little villages nestle at the foot of the volcano. Bumper crops are 
raised from the soil enriched by the lava which whilst it destroys 
also creates. Truly in the midst of destruction life persists. 

Even so, in the midst of despair hope persists, and in that 
hope v-.e expect to reach Marseilles tomorrow and London the 
day after, having again had some charminsr scenery as we 
passed this afternoon through the Strait of Bonifacio which divides 
Sardiraa from Corsica, the island of Napolean’s birth. 
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At Marseilles 

When our boat cast anchor at Marseilles the very first to wel- 
come Gandhiji on European soil was Mademoiselle Madeleine 
Rolland, the sister of one of the greatest sons of France, who is 
living in voluntary exile from his country because of his devotion 
to truth and non-violence. M. Rolland had made a desperate 
attempt to come himself, but his health had prevented him and 
he had to content himself with sending an affectionate message 
through his sister. With her came M. Privat and his good wfe, 
the Swiss friends who are living in close association with 
M. Rolland, and who have done a great deal to spread the 
message of truth and non-violence. Non-violence in national 
affairs is a force newly discovered, and even as a scientist 
would describe the workings and applications of a new law 
M. Privat described the workings and possibilities of the law 
of love and showed Gandhiji his new book Le Choc De Patrio- 
lismes (The Clash of Patriotisms), describing various experiments 
in the field and introducing some of the new experimenters in 
the field. One of these was Ccresole, the great Swiss pacifist, 
who is trying to fight militarism by organizing great works of 
relief in areas stricken with war or other calamities, and who is 
at present engaged in giving relief to the miners in Wales. “You 
must seek him out,” said hi. Privat to me, “for he is too modest 
to tlirust himself on Gandhiji.” 

To the Students 

If the first friends to give us welcome were Mademoiselle 
Rolland and M. Privat, the first strangers to do so were the 
students of France — ^members of the General Association of the 
present and past students of Marseilles — who had organized 
a reception in honour of the “spiritual ambassador of India . 
They welcomed him as one bringing light to the exploitation- 
blinded West and healing balm to war-weary Europe. In 
his reply Gandhiji addressed them as friends and fellow 
students. “ Since I visited France as a student to sec the 
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Exhibition held at Earis in iSgo, some greater and more 
permanent iinfe betr‘,-een yon and me have been formed. The 
forger of those links is your own distinguished countrjman. 
Remain RoUand, vAo constituted himself an interpreter of the 
hunMe message that 1 have heen trying to deliver to my 
countsymen for the last 30 years or more. I have learnt some- 
thing of the traditions of your country', and of the teachings 
of Rousseau and Victor Hugo and on my entering upon my 
mission — ^very difficult mission in London — ^it heartens me to 
find a svelcome from you fellow students.” 

He expounded the message of non-violence to tire youths 
bdonging to a martial race. As he explained tliat non-violence 
is no weapon of the weal: but of the strongest, that strength 
docs not mean mere strength of muscle, and that to a non- 
riolent man strength of muscle is not necessary but possession of 
a strong heart is an absolute necessity', they cheered him most 
enthusiastically. He explained by taking the example of the 
muscular Zulu quaking before a European boy holding a 
revolver in his hand and contrasting ium with the women of 
India who stood lalki bloivs and lalhi charges ss’ithout quaking. 
To Itiil and to be killed in fighting an enemy are acts of bravery, 
but to stand the blonx of your adversaries and not to retaliate is 
a greater form of bravery, and that is precisely what India has 
been training herself for. He concluded by touching on another 
aspect of the same question. “This struggle through non-violence 
can be otherwise described as a process of purification, the 
underlying idea being that a nation loses its liberty' owing to 
some of its own weaknesses and we find that immediately we 
shed our weaknesses, wc regain our liberty'. No people on earth 
can be finally subjected vsithout their co-operation voluntary' or 
involuntary. It is involuntary co-operation when for fear of some 
physical hurt you submit to a ty-rant or a despot. I made the 
discovery at an early stage of the movement that for success in 
such a movement, character must be the foundation. IVe also 
found that real education consisted not in packing the brain 
with facts and figures, not in passing examinations by' reading 
numerous books, but in developing character. I do not know to 
what extent you students of France lay stress upon character 
mlher than upon intellectual studies, but I can say this that 
if you explore the possibilities of non-violence, you will find that. 
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vvitJiout character it will prove a profitless study. I hope that this 
meeting will not be the beginning and end of our acquaintance. 
I hope that this acquaintance .will be tlie beginning of a living 
contact between you and my countrymen. In a movement, 
such as wc are conducting in India, we need the intellectual 
sympathy of the whole world, and if after a careful study of the 
movement and means employed by us to attain our freedom, you 
feel tliat we deserve your sympathy and support, I hope, you 
will not fail to extend that sympathy.” 

Pressmen 

Certain things bear a remarkable family likeness, no matter 
where they may be : one instance is the C.I.D. police; another 
is that of industrial towns; a tlurd instance is that of propagan- 
dist newspaper-men. I thought that rvhen one left the shores of 
India one had bidden good-bye to the mendacious propaganda 
one has got accustomed to to associate with the Anglo-Indian 
Press. No fear. The Die-hard Tori'- press in England can beat 
any press in the world — the die-hards in our country are but 
feeble imitators of their confreres in this country — and we en- 
countered a notorious instance in the representative of the 
Daily Mail who interviewed Gandlriji on board tlic Majputana. 
He was present at the reception given by the students, and sent 
off telegrams to his newspapers most mischievously^ misrepre- 
senting what Gandhiji had said and in parts full of lies. In the 
special train taking us to Boulogne from Mai-seillcs Gandliiji gave 
this friend a stern lecture. He had represented that the reception 
was by rebelhous Indian students. It was entirely organized by 
the Students of Marseilles. Without caring to pi'int a single 
relevant extract from the speech he had said Gandhiji propa- 
gated hatred to British rule ! He was asked to point out a single 
, phrase or sentence in corroboration of his statement. I was 
surprised that you brought in politics,” he continued to repeat 
feebly in self-defence. “You must understand,” said Gandhiji 
“that I cannot isolate politics from the deepest things of my 
life, for the simple reason that my politics are not corrupt, they 
are inextricably bound up with non-violence and truth. As I 
have said often enough I would far rather that India perished 
than that she won freedom at the sacrifice of truth.” Then there 
were vague insinuations which again he could not substantiate. 
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Poor man! He had not expected that he would be thus called 
to account. — ^}'ou are perambulating round the suburbs of 

veracit)'.” Crowds had lined even the streets of Marseilles to 
our great surprise, as Gandhiji was taken to the meeting place. 
But the Daily Mail friend reported that “Gandhi was disappoin- 
ted at the poor reception.” “How did you know that I was 
disappointed ? And how do you say that the gift from a British 
Colonel of a woman’s corset annoyed me, trhen I said that I 
was amused?” He said, “Amusement perhaps meant annoyance.” 
“Well, then I may teU. you that I have a sense of humour 
which saves me from annoyance over these things. If I w'as lack- 
ing in it; I should have gone mad by no%v. For instance, I should 
go mad over this article of yours. It is up to me to say 
that you have packed this article with things which are far from 
truth and I should have nothing to do \vith you. But I do not 
do so and would continue to give you an interview as often as 
you came.” He seemed to squirm under the trouncing but by 
no means repentant. 

But truth seems to be a very unwelcome guest in the journa- 
listic sanctum and even reputed journalists, with no inclination 
to misrepresent, love to ‘embroider’ the truth. For instance, 
Mr. Mills, the .American Associated Press correspondent, ^s’ho 
has been with us for a long time, who knows Gandhiji’s dis- 
likes, could not do wthout embroidering the truth about his 
life on the boat. He described the prayer scenes, the attraction 
of the spinning wheel and many other things but felt that the 
picture would be devoid of “colour” \vithout a cat in it to 
share Gandhiji’s milk every evening! Even so Mr. Slocombc, 
who made a name by publishing that thrilling account of his 
interview’ with Gandhiji in Ycravda Jail, wrote in the Evening 
Standard eulogizing Gandhiji’s generosity and felt that tlie pic- 
ture would be incomplete without a concrete insta'nce. He drew 
upon his imagination and represented Gandhiji as prostrating 
lumself before the Prince of Wales ■when he came to India! 

Well Mr. Slocombe, I should have expected you to know 
better. This does not do credit to your imagination even,” said 
Gandhiji. I would bend the knee before the poorest scavenger, 
the poorest untouchable in India, for ha'ving participated in 
crushing him for centuries, I w’ould even take the dust off his 
feet. But I would not prostrate myself, not even before the 
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King, much less before the Prince of Wales for the simple reason 
that he represented insolent might. I may allow myself to be 
crushed by an elephant but not prostrate myself before him, 
but should prostrate myself before an ant for having even. un- 
consciously trodden upon it.” Well may flie Irish Press, De 
Valera’s paper, started a few days ago, have as its motto, ‘Truth 
in the News,’ and declare in its very first issue : “We shall 
never consciously use this journal to mislead our friends or 
to misrepresent those who oppose us.” The newspapers which 
arc faithful to this motto are very few indeed. 

In London 

But it would be wrong to judge the people from the newspapers, 
tliough in a country where the circulation of newspapers is 
counted in millions of copies, one can imagine what incalculable 
harm tliey can produce. The public reception at the “Friends’ 
House” was most happily conceived. All branches of public life 
were represented at the meeting to welcome the “guest of tlic 
nation” to use the words of Mr. Lawrence Housman, tlian 
whom a happier choice of chairman could not have been made. 
He at onto gave assurance of something deeper than a “grateful 
welcome” liz-, of growing goodwill towards India, good\vill 
unchangeable irrespective of the results of the Conference. He 
struck the right note when he described Gandhiji as the instru- 
ment of something which is not generally understood — unification 
of politics and religion. “In churches wc arc all sinners, but 
in politics every one else is a sinner — tliat is a correct description 
of our daily life,” said Mr. Housman, “and Mr. Gandhi has 
come to call upon us to search our hearts and to declare what 
our religion is.”< 

EiiNGSLEY Hall 

But the warmth of private reception was even greater. What, 
for instance, can be more affectionate than the insistence of 
Miss Muriel Lester, our host, on Gandhiji’s staying -with her 
in Kingsley Hall, at Bow? Every one should know the story of 
“Kingsley Hall”. Hotv Miss Lester, in answer to the interroga- 
tives of a lacerated heart decided to go and live in the midst of 
noisy public houses and misery, squalor, want and sin, how she 
planned a visit to India and shared the hospitality of Dr. Tagore 
and Gandhiji, how Kingsley Hall was opened and how she settled 
there with a few comrades to bring help and comfort and joy 

N. V. 8 
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Scores of letters come to Gandhiji daily from all parts of 
Great Britain and tlie Continent giving him a welcome and 
expressing sympathy for his mission. Old friends who knew him 
years ago as a young student have turned up to see liim and 
all the English friends, including Civil Servants, who have known 
him, have made a point of renewing the friendship. “I owe a 
debt of gratitude to him,” said Sir George Burncs the other day 
as he came to see him and was content simply to shake hands. 
Numerous arc the invitations to spend a quiet week-end at coun- 
try places for rest and quiet and some expressions of sympathy 
have taken concrete shape. Here is a letter enclosing a ^50 
cheque : “I have read with the greatest interest in the Times 
this morning the address you delivered on Saturday at the 
Friends’ Meeting House in Euston Road and the broadcast 
message to New York from Kingsley Hall. The teaching in both 
is so sound and comprehensive that I much hope that listeners 
in all parts of the world will understand and respond. My 
interest in India is of long standing. I had the privilege during 
the War of entertaining many of the soldiers and doctors in- 
terned in the hospital here. It will give me much pleasure if you 
tvill accept the enclosed cheque as a practical expression of 
sympathy with you and your teaching. Please put it to any part 
of your work you dunk best. I much hope that your presence 
at the Conference will facilitate the work and that you will not 
suffer from our climate.” Here is an extract^ from one of the 
numerous letters received from Lancashire: “May I say or need 
I say that I, as a Lancashire Cotton working man, who is to some 
extent suffering through the action of the Indian Congress 
leaders, have a profound admiration for Mr. Gandhi and a 
great many of my fellow workers in Lancasliirc share tliat spirit 
of admiration for Mr. Gandhi.” Here is a longer one which 
coming as it docs from a working man is a most welcome testi- 
mony to the fact that understanding of tire Gandhian movement 
for truth and non-violence or for self-purification (to use a single 
word) has penetrated even Lancashire : “God has chosen you 
to be His leader, not only for the drink-ridden Indians, who 
have been cruelly treated by our infamous drink traffic, but you 
arc by far our greatest leader and the greatest Christian, for all 
others arc beaten ^vith the liquor devils. I am a red hot prohi- 
bitionist and if you ever come to Rochdale you will find that I 
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for tlieir good! What humbug “Press” loyalty. . . Press patri- 
otism! “Loyalty” to what? The Press? Patriotic to what God 
knows: Does Lord Rothermere know? . . . India can be free, 
France can be free, Germany can be free, — all can be free to do 
as they should, not as they would, provided tliis world religion 
called “patriotism” is destroyed and in its place is set up, loyalty 
to the religion of “humanity”. One of the most unanswerable 
indictments that have ever been written. 

■ The Approach 

It is to draw up a similar indictment that Gandhiji has come 
to England and he has been already at work; perhaps liis 
manner would make his indictment the most irresistible. For 
every word that he utters comes deliberately out of the mint of 
his heart bearing the ring of truth and non-violence. That is 
the reason why the preliminary statement made by him in the 
Round Table Conference, though it was a claim for complete 
independence did not offend. That is why when he talked of a 
rebellious India and of Lancashire which should expiate its sins 
against India in tlie House of Commons not one of the M. P.’s 
took it amiss, and that is why when he entered a firm protest 
against the dilatoriness of the proceedings of the Federal 
Structure Committee and against the packed nature of British 
India delegation, no one took tlie slightest exception. “England 
and India bound by the silken cord of love”, “A willing partner- 
ship which could be ended at will and not one super-imposed 
by one nation on another”, “India cannot and will not remain 
a subject nation any longer”, are phrases that will be long current 
here before we have left the shores of England. 

The dilatory tactics of Government have certainly exasperated 
him, and he is leaving no stone unturned to force the pace. 
With an unprecedentedly unequal trade balance, with the 
number of unemployed tlircatcning to mount up to 30,00,000 
with heaps of gold being carried away through the air by 
France, with the Chancellor trying desperate measures to balance 
tlic budget and with men in the services threatening to mutiny, 
they may not be in a position to find time to think of India. 
They may be in no mood to consider tlie suggestion made by 
Gandhiji that India, made an equal partner, may be of valu- 
able assistance to England in balancing the budget not for once 
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but for all time. Perhaps Uicy may profitably remind themselves 
of the great words of Chamberlain at Liverpool uttered in a tone 
of genuine penitence ; "Now and then there coinc.s a moment 
when courage is safer than prudence, tvhen some great act of 
faitli touching the hearts and stirring the emotions of men, 
achieves the miracle that no arts of statesmanship can compass." 

n 

Snail Slow 

It tviLL be remembered that Gandhiji lodged, at the Federal 
Structure Committee on the 17th September a "gentle, humble 
complaint against His Majesty’s advisers." He had appealed 
to tlicm, through Lord Sankey, to let the Indian delegates know 
their mind, and rather than carr^* on interminable discussions 
on details which certainly could be settled later on, by Indians 
themselves, to place all tiicir cards on the table and to pul 
forward concrete proposals. But the same tedious process con- 
tinues. They have been going round and round svithout ever 
making an attempt to get near the centre. y\s for Gandhiji, he 
has already pleaded tlic Congress position before the Committee, 
and explained the implications of the Congress mandate. 

But the British nation is absorbed in her own problem, devis- 
ing and adopting palliatives one after another, wliilst in India 
the representative of His Majesty’s Government reveals what 
Gandhiji characterized as "the unbendablc attitude of the 
Government”. The Secretary of State calls attention to tlic 
efforts of the National Government totvards re-establishing con- 
fidence in British Finance and British Currency w’hilc no effort 
is being made here or in India to restore Indian confidence in 
the British Government. 

Lord Irwin has deliberately kept liimsclf aloof, lest he should 
seem unnecessarily to interfere in Indian affairs. 

Presenthtg India’s Case 

G.andhiji is availing liimsclf of every minute at liis disposal 
to place before the British public the case for India. In an 
article in the Daily Mail he introduced to tlic readers what he 
described as bis “principal”, viz.. The Indian National Congress 
and explained succinctly the Indian demand at a special mcet- 
mg of the Labour M. P.’s in the House of Commons. He com- 
bated the preconceived notions and the hardened prejudices of 
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even educated Britishers who were systematically being taught 
false liistory. He described them as tlie “salt of the earth as 
you represent the poorest common labourer”, but he said he 
could not discriminate between them and the other parties, so 
far as the Indian question was concerned. “I have got to woo 
them all equally.” But before the representatives of tlie working 
men he placed the poverty aspect of the question at great length. 
“I want to disabuse your minds of the notion that the masses of 
India are enamoured of Pax Britannica. The trutli is that they 
are anxious to throw off tlie British yoke simply because they 
do not want to starve. And what else can happen when in a 
much more prosperous country like yours, your Prime Minister 
does not draw more that 50 times the average per capita in- 
come, whereas in India the Viceroy gets something like 5,000 
times the average income of an Indian. And if the average 
income is so low, you can understand that the actual income 
in a vast number of cases must be nil.” The Army question was 
also discussed, but it attracted nothing like the attention that 
the poverty question did. The Labour M. P.’s were all tlie 
while tWnking of their own unemployed, and their questions 
centred round the problem of Lancashire cloth. “Tell me,” 
said Gandhiji in a tone full of pathos, “is India morally bound 
to purchase Lancashire cloth whilst she can produce her own? 
Does not Lancashire owe any amends to India having prospered 
on the ruin of India?” They had no reply. “But if you don’t 
buy our cloth we won’t buy your tea or jute cither,” said one of 
the M. P.’s in the plain blunt Britisher’s manner. “No, certainly 
not,” said Gandhiji. “It is entirely a matter of choice. We don’t 
want to force our tea or jute on you.” 

The meeting ^vith members of the three parties was livelier 
still. For there instead of making an appeal, he made out a 
strong case for tlie independence of India dealing at length isdth 
the “safeguards” and the “icscrvmtions”. “Without a control 
over defence and external affairs it is no independence that we 
would get, it would not be even a mild form of self-government. 
It ivill be a mere husk not ivortli touching.” He exposed the 
frontier bogey and asserted that having survived numerous attacks 
and invasions in the past we were capable of doing so in the 
future, Pax Britannica was more or less imaginar)', and the 
Indians had lived in greater peace in the Princes’ India than 
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in British India. “Don’t think, therefore, tliat without you we 
shall have to commit suicide or that we shall destory one 
another. And yet it does not mean that \vt shall do away with 
ever}' British soldier or British officer. IVe will keep tliose whom 
we need if they -sviU live tliere on otu" terms. But I am told 
that no British soldier or even cmlian will ever ser\'e under us. 
Frankly, I cannot understand this pride of race. We — not only 
the Congress, but aU parties — ^have come to the conclusion that 
the British administration is top heav}', and the militar}' expen- 
diture is crushing the nation to death. One of the acid tests of 
our getting even the mildest form of independence is this 
control over the army. Under the question of safeguards comes 
the maintenance of the Civil Service on its present basis. Well, 
the fact of the matter is that however able, however industrious, 
however efficient these civilians may be, titey are of no use to 
us if the}' are too expensive. We shall do wthout your expert 
assistance, as the millions in India go all their lives \vithout 
any expert medical assistance. Their heavy salaries are said to 
be sufficient insurance against bribery and corruption. Well, 
it is too high a premium to pay and as for the Indian serv'ants 
the bribes they may take would be more than covered by the 
high salaries and expenses of a few Civilians. 

Financial Sateguards 

“Under the present safeguards, 8 o per cent, of the revenue 
is to be farmed out to the foreigner and only 20% to be left 
to us from which we are to run the departments of education, 
sanitation etc. I would not touch that independence. I would far 
rather remain in compulsoiy' subjection and declare m}'self a 
rebel than that I should take charge of a Government that I 
know is bound to declare itself bankrupt in say five or ten 
years. No self-respecting Indian, I venture to submit to you, 
can possibly accept that state of things. I would fight \vith my 
blood as a ch'il resister, I would rather that you took me to 
yom jails and gave me lathi blows than pretend to ‘co-operate’ 
with you as a slave — ^which in my humble opinion is what is 
meant by these two safeguards.” 

The Europeans 

Under the head, the safi^ards for minorities he discussed the 
economic safeguards as they were being asked for for the Euro- 
peans who were one of the minority communities in India, The 
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demand was preposterous in the extreme. It was no compliment 
to tlie Englishman, neither was it a compliment to the Indians. 
A handful of Europeans asking for protection from 300 million 
"slaves” is an idea that he could not stomach. One may ask 
for guarantees from enemies but never from friends. Let them 
be satisfied with what protection that service accepted by the 
Indians could afford. “British trade,” said he categorically, “needs 
no protection if it is in the interest of India. No amount of pro- 
tection will help it if it is inimical to the interest of India. Rest 
assured that the three hundred million partners, \vhen the weight 
is lifted off their shoulders will be prosperous partners, ready to 
help England, not to exploit a single individual or a nation but 
ready to help in a partnership for tlie good of all nations. That 
will be a partnership which gods will descend on the earth to 
witness. That ^vill be a partnership worth having and will endure 
and will render some service to humanity.” 

The Mills 

The “deal” witli the mill-owners of Bombay seemed to them 
to be Gandlii’s veritable Achilles’ heel. Gandhiji went one better 
than they and said that the “deal” was not only witli the Bombay 
mill-owners but with the Ahmedabad mill-owners too, but that 
the terms of the “deal” secured the Khadi producer from the 
competition of the mills, and that though the workers in some 
of these mills were living under conditions which may be des- 
cribed as “sweating”, the mill-owners were yielding to gentle 
pressure and persuasion, and the Labour Union in Ahmedabad 
was, according to Mr. Tom Shaw’s testimony, the most ideal 
in the world. 

Ill 

A Misapprehension Cleared 

GiVNDmji’s second speech in the Federal Structure Committee 
seems to have alarmed some friends in India and surprised some 
friends here. Gandhiji has made no secret of the irreducible 
minimum that he expects from every Prince joining the Feder- 
ation, and has given his word to the friends from the Native 
States that he will have nothing less. Tlie speech was an appeal 
to the Princes to play up and to submit proposals to the 
Committee. Wherein lies surrender? The question of surrender 
can come only when the proposals are submitted to the Com- 
mittee. 
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The part of the speech that has surprised friends here is 
Gandhiji’s acceptance of the principle of indirect election. They 
forget that part and parcel of his scheme are a single chamber 
and adult suffrage (with only a ‘character limit’), which enables 
us "to satisfy all the reasonable aspirations, not only of the 
Musalmans, but also of the so-called untouchables, of Christians, 
of labourers and aU kinds of' classes.” 

His Abode 

Btrr I must leave these talks with the big people and come 
back to our homely surroundings of the Kingsley Hall. Friends 
have been remonstrating rvith him against staying at this place 
so distant from the palaces and hotels. English friends have been 
forthcoming ready to offer their houses in the neighbourhood 
of St. James’ Palace, but Gandhiji is clear that he must not 
leave the home of the humble folk which has become his real 
home. He may have an office tvhere he can receive and meet 
friends — and some Indian friends have placed their houses at 
his disposal for the purpose — ^but he cannot afford to miss the 
friends in the East End who meet him and bid him good mor- 
ning when he is out for a walk, nor can he miss the little ones 
who surround him and have an occasional chat. In fact, a special 
meeting with these people was a thing he most enjoyed. He 
felt as though he was in the midst of the children of the Ashram, 
answering their simple but penetrating and puzzling inquiries 
and spreading through them his message of truth and love. 
“IVhat is your language, Mr. Gandhi?” they ask, and Gandhiji 
takes them through the etymology of common words in 
English and Indian vernaculars and shoivs them that w'c are 
after all children of the same Father. He tells them stories of his 
childhood and explains horv it is better by far not to hit back 
than to return a blow for a blow. He tells them w’hy he rvears 
the sort of clothes he wears and he also tells them why he lives 
amongst tlrcm. “This, to me, is the real Round Table Conference 
work,” he said one day. "I know there are friends who can give 
me their houses; I know there are friends who can generously 
spend money for me. But I feel happy in Miss Lester’s abode 
because I get here a taste of the life I am pledged to live. She 
has incurred no extra expense for me — a thing any one can do 
' — ^but she has put herself and her co-workers to considerable 
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inconvenience and imposed more work on them for my sake. 
They have vacated the rooms I am oceupying and they sleep 
on the verandah. They work for themselves. I and co-workers 
have added to their work which they have taken upon them- 
selves cheerfully. How dare I tear myself from tliese surroun- 
dings ? An irresistible plea, which Charlie Andrews can certainly 
not strive against.” Just on the day the question of shifdng to 
another house was being discussed, came in an old, thin, short 
woman, with eyes full of fire just to shake hands \vith Gandhiji. 
As she was returning she turned to me and said, “Don’t think 
of leaving this place. It is not Muriel’s place. Neither is it 
built for her inmates nor for us. It is memory of her brother 
who lived for an idea of which Mr. Gandhi is an embodiment. 
It is just the place for him.” This lady, close on 80, is Miss 
Hughes, the daughter of the author of Tom Browne's School Days. 

His Friends 

The importance of this place can best be gauged by the number 
of common people who get an opportunity of knowing him 
and meeting him here. It is these contacts that enrich life and 
make it worth living, not those with men and ivomcn with whom 
life is a chess-board and the highest skill consists in checkmating 
one’s partner. I propose to record here just one or two such 
contacts. The day seemed to be an autograph day and every 
one of those who succeeded in getting an autograph had his 
own story to tell. 

A Good Investment 

Ben flatten, who works \vith Miss Lester and slaves for us 
from morning undl night, never obtruding himself on 
Gandhiji, came one day with a book in which he wanted 
Gandhiji’s autograph : “I purchased that book for a shilling, 
Mr. Gandhi. I was on the staff of tlic Daily Herald then, the 
book was received for review, but it was regarded as too insigni- 
ficant to be rewewed and thrown among books to be disposed 
of, with the result that I got it for a shilling. I took it home, 
read it from cover to cover and immediately made use of it. I 
' introduced you to the people who gatlicr together in Kingsley 
Hall and gave a course of lectures on you. With that 'dates our 
first acquaintance with you.” 

Gandhiji was agreeably surprised. “Then it is you who 
introduced me to Muriel?” 
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“1 shall not presume to say so. Perhaps she knew you before. 
But the other friends came to know fully about you from what 
I told them from the book. It contained so much that I had 
thought myself but never expressed.” “Then I borrowed all the 
thoughts from you or you borrowed them from me,” said 
Gandhiji laughing. “Any'way it was a good investment, wasn’t 
it?” 

“None could have been better, and you will agree that 
what I have done wtlt it entitles me to tie autograph.” 

IVill the reader guess the name of the shilling’s worth? 

A Father of Eight 

The man had been in the navy and knew Mirabehn’s father 
and since she was the daughter of his former Admiral he had 
a claim upon her. .A.s she was returning from her walk one 
morning he folloivcd her and thus described his credentials for 
having an autograph from Gandhiji ; “I have been in the Navy 
for 21 years. I have served under your father, and my son-in-law 
supplies the goat’s milk for Mr. Gandhi. Would he not kindly 
give me an autograph?” He had not appealed to her in vain. 
Gandhiji asked him to be ushered in. He came and narrated 
his autobiography, this time %vith the following additional 
remarks : 

“I wish you and your mission real good luck, sir. I have 
had enough of this world, I served during the war; was thrown 
about from place to place — ^wc were ordered to march to 
Salonica from Gallipoli %vith frozen feet and have passed through 
unspeakable horrors. I would sooner be in prison than serve 
during the next war. It is a dreadful business, sir. I should 
prefer to fight for your cause. I wish you success in your mission.” 
He had photographs of his daughter and son-in-law who supplied 
the milk. 

“How many cluldrcn have -vou?” Gandhiji asked him as 
he was preparing to go. 

“Eight, sir, four sons and four daughters.” 

“I have four sons,” said Gandhiji, “so I can race with you 
half way.” And the whole house roared with laughter, 

Charlie Chaplin 

Perhaps pew would believe that when Gandhiji was told that 
Mr. Charlie Chaplin would like to sec liim, he innocently asked 
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who that distinguished person -was. For several years Gandhiji’s 
life has been such as to allow him no time to see or hear or 
read anything that does not come to him in the ordinary course 
of work that he has cut out for himself. But as soon as he was 
told that Mr. Chaplin came from the people and lived for the 
people, and that he had made millions laugh, he agreed to meet 
him at the house of Dr. Katial, who has placed himself and 
his car at our disposal during Gandhiji’s stay in London. 
Mr. Chaplin struck me to be a genial, unassuming gentleman 
and notliing like we find him on the film. But perhaps in con- 
cealing himself lies his skill. Gandhiji had not heard of him, 
but he had evidently heard of Gandhiji’s spinning wheel and the 
very first question he asked was why Gandhiji was against 
machinery. The question delighted Gandhiji who explained to 
him in detail why the six months’ unemployment of the whole 
peasant population of India made it important for him to 
restore them to their former subsidiary industry. “Is it then only 
as regards cloth?” “Precisely,” said Gandhiji, “In cloth and 
food every nation should be self-contained. We were self-con- 
tained and want to be that again. England with her large-scale 
production has to look for a market elsewhere. We call it ex- 
ploitation. And an exploiting England is a danger to the world, 
but if that is so, how much more so would be an exploiting 
India, if she took to machinery and produced cloth many times 
in excess of her requirements?” 

“So the question is confined only to India?” said Mr. Chaplin 
grasping the point quickly. “But supposing you had in India 
the independence of Russia, and you could find other work for 
your unemployed and ensure equable distribution of wealth, 
you would not then despise machinery? You would subscribe 
to shorter hours of work and more leisure for the worker?” 

“Certainly,” said Gandhiji. The question has now been 
discussed with Gandhiji for the liundrcdth time, but I have not 
come across a lay foreigner who grasped the situation so quickly. 
The reason was perhaps his freedom from prejudice or prepos- 
session, and his sympathy. 

This sympathy came out vividly when Sarojinidevi reminded 
him of his visit to an English prison. “I can face a crowd of 
rich people,” he said; “but I cannot face these prisoners. But 
for the Grace of God, say I to mt'sclf, you would have been 
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iSTth them. One feels quite inferior to the occasion as one can- 
not do an^Tliing. ^Vhat difference is there between us and them 
enceiptiag th.at of thn bars, around, them? I am for a radical 
prison reform. Grime is a disease like any other and it should 
be treated not in prisons but in houses of correction,” 

No Empire but only a Partnership 

“The Lahore Resolution and the Karachi Resolution arc 
identical,” said Gandhiji in answer to a question asked by a 
student “The Karachi Resolution mentions and reaffirms the 
Lahore Resolution, but makes it clear that complete indepen- 
dence cannot possibly exclude an honourable partnership 
witii Great Britain. Just as there can be a partnership between 
America and England, in the same way we can have a partner- 
ship between England and India. The Karachi Resolution 
does contemplate severance, inasmuch as we do not want to 
belong to the Empire. But it is casv' to conceive India as a 
partner of Great Britain. 

“There was a time when I was enamoured of dominion 
status, but I found that domiruon status is a status common to 
members of the same family — ^.Australia, Canada, South Africa, 
New Zealand etc. Tliese are daughter States in a sense that India 
is not. The bulk of tlie population of these countries is English- 
speaking and their status implies some kind of relationship with 
Britain. Tlie Lahore Congress erased the idea of the Empire 
from the minds of Indians and placed independence in front of 
them. Karachi presided tlie interpretation svhich is this, that 
even as an independent people we could have partnership with 
Great Britain if, of course, she wants in So long as the Empire 
idea persists, the centre will be Downing Street, but with India 
as an independent partner with Britain the centre of policies 
would change from Dov.ming Street to Delhi. India as an 
independent partner would have a special contribution to make 
in a world -which is getting wear^' of war and bloodshed. In case 
of an outbreak of war it would be the common effort of India 
and Great Britain to prevent war, not indeed by force of arms, 
but by the irresistible force of example. This may appear to 
you to be an extravagant claim and make you laugh at it. But 
here is the representative of the nation come to put fonvard 
that claim and he is not prepared to subscribe to anything less 
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and you will find that if that is not gained I shall go away, 
defeated, but not humiliated. But I shall have nothing less, and 
if the demand is not granted, I shall invite the country to go 
tlirough a long fiery ordeal and write you too to give your 
hearty co-operation.” 

“The object of our non-violent movement,” he said at 
another meeting, “is complete independence for India — not in 
any mystic sense but in the English sense of the term — ^without 
any mental reservation. I feel that every country is entitled to 
it without any question of its fitness or otherwise. As every 
country is fit to eat, to drink and to breathe, even so is every 
nation fit to manage its own affairs, no matter how badly. Just 
as a man wth bad lungs will breathe with difficulty, even so 
India, because of her ailments may make a thousand mistakes. 
The doctrine of fitness to govern is a mere eyewash. Indepen- 
dence means nothing more or less than getting out of alien 
control.” 

What “getting out of alien control” means he made abun- 
dantly clear in his speech before the Indian merchants. "The 
Congress came to the deliberate conclusion that we should have 
absolute control over our own finances. Without that absolute 
.control on finance, no constitution of self-government so called, 
would meet the demands of the nation. As you know, it is part 
of the mandate given to me by the Congress that complete inde- 
pendence would be meaningless unless it was accompanied by 
complete control over finance, defence and external affairs. I, 
for one, cannot conceive any form of Government to be either 
Responsible Government or Self-Government, let alone complete 
independence,- if we have not complete control over our defence 
and our finance.” 

Snml Slow 

But the very fact tliat he wants complete independence and 
wll have nothing less makes him keenly sensible of the difficulties 
of the task. As the Gonference proceeds at a snail’s pace every- 
day, he sees it more clearly than ever before that the task is 
herculean. The Conference is not composed of the representatives 
of the nation, but of “representatives of the Prime Minister’s 
choice” as Sir Ali Imam so graphically put it. “I am not going 
to make a scapegoat of myself,” said tlie Prime Minister, “but 
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I want you all to be your o*>vn scapegoats.” TIicsc words contained 
an unconscious joke characteristic of the Prime Minister v.hom 
the humourist papers here have immortalized in a caaoon as a 
Sphirct. To the Ivlusa^man friends here, the very mention of 
“nationalist Musalmans” is anathema, and the man who ten 
years ago was introduced by themselves to Gandhiji as a man 
of honour and sterling worth, and wlio has stood by tlic nation 
through all our m-ing times, is not necessary' to voice the feel- 
ing of an important section of the Muslims. The Hindu friends 
arc alarmed at Gandhiji's talk of complete surrender and the so- 
called representatives of the small minorities arc afraid of their 
interests being s\%cpt away witlr the surrender. No wonder 
Gandhiji’s statement that he who will serve the National cause 
should demand no rights and make room for those v.'ho demand 
rights should be a cry in the wilderness. “Do you think,” he 
ejcclaimcd, “that if I could solve it, I should allow the miserable 
question to hang on and malic us an object of shame before the 
whole world?” 

On the other hand, there is no decisive move on titc part of 
the Government. Tlicy would perhaps prefer to svatch the game. 
Gandhiji has made it clear to them, as he did at last night's 
reception given by the London Indians ; “The Government ha\'e 
not laid their cards on the table, but the time is fast coming 
when they will have to declare their policy, one way or the 
other. For, the members, who have come six thousand miles 
away from their homes cannot afford to idle away their time 
here. Tlie moment I find that I can no longer cany comiction 
with the British ministers and the British public, whose opinion 
I am sedulously trying to cultivate, you will find my back turned 
upon the shores of England.” 

In this connection I would refer to the full-throated utterance 
of Gandhiji before tlie four or five hundred friends who had 
gathered together to honour him on his birthday and on whose 
behalf Mr. Fenner Brocfcway assured Gandhiji of their hearty 
support in any campaign that India may have to undertake 
in the near future. Perhaps Mr. Brockway knew how' the wind 
was blowing, but it W'as the transparent and touching sincerity 
of his utterance that prompted Gandhiji to give expression to 
the feelings that were not uppermost in his mind, but lay deep 
down in his heart. 
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IV 

Future Fiuends 

But, if Mr. Fenner Brockway and his party had proved tliem- 
selvcs to be ‘Triends indeed”, Gandhiji is fast making fresh 
friends who will also be the friends in need and strengtlien 
Mr. Brockway’s gallant band. Though there is much ignorance, 
due to the teaching of false history and pernicious newspaper 
propaganda, there is a widespread desire expressed everywhere 
for the right information about India, and many groups of 
young men have approached Gandhiji for a conference and talk. 
Noteworthy among them were the members of the Oxford House, 
a group of Oxford men who have settled in, or who are giving 
die best part of their time to the people living in the East 
End. Numerous questions were asked in a sincere spirit of 
inquiry after Gandhiji had in brief put the case for India. Here 
nre some of them witli their answers : 

-Oo you want British control to be withdrawn at once ? 

Period of Transition 

Certainly. I have never contemplated a gradual process. But 
that docs not mean complete isolation from Great Britain. If 
Great Britain will have complete partnership, I would treasure 
itj but it must be a real partncrsliip, no cloak for rulership or 
guardianship. I know that some of you honestly entertain the 
fear that there would be anarchy and bloodshed no sooner than 
the British withdrew from India. Well, if the British so choose, 
it is up to tliem to help us out of the mess that they liave 
helped to create. They arc responsible for much of the dissen- 
sions between different communities and they are responsible 
for having emasculated a whole people. And I may confess that 
'VC may experience a temporary difficulty if you went aivay at 
once. But it is open to you to render some assistance, provided 
that you would consent to remain under our control. But what 
can conquer your unpardonable pride of race? I would willingly 
have British soldiers and British officers under our national 
Government, we ^vould be guided by their advice too, but the 
final direction of policy must be ours. But, even if you vsithdrew 
and wc ^vcrc without any disciplined assistance, we have enough , 
faith in our non-violence. I do not think that wc wall not su.^, ■ 
the withdrawal of British power and British assistance bo*- 
N.V.-9 
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which arc today superimposed on us. Witli these 
I should not feel the glow of freedom. And I wish that w Y 

have an opportunity to fight unto death for freedom, i ) 

to open your eyes. ^Vhy is it that you do not as ques 
fitness in respect of the Afghans? We have a , 

ferior to theirs. Or do you think it is difficult to wm r 
and to enjoy it %vithout an clement of savagery in one s na 
Well, if we are a nation of cowards, the sooner you ea\e 
our fate the better so that the burden of cowards was , 

from this earth. But cowards cannot for ever remain con 
You do not know what a coward I was when I was ^oung 
you -will agree that I am not quite a coward today. Mu tip > 
example* and you will have one whole nation shaking o 
coivardice. 

Has India benejiled by Chrislianity? 


Christian Influence 


The 

Indirectly. I have spoken about this more than once, 
contacts of some of the noblest Christians could not but bene ^ 
us. We studied their lives, we came in contact witli them, ^ 
they naturally ennobled us. But as regards missionary activi 
as such, I cannot but use the language of caution. The y^p 
least I would say is that I doubt if they have benefited. In 
The most I could say is that tliey have repelled ^ 

Christianity and placed a barrier betiveen Christian life 
Hindu or Musalman life. When I go to your scriptures 
not see the barrier raised, but when I see a missionaiy I 
that barrier rising up before my eyes. I want you to accept n 
testimony from one who was for a time susceptible to tn 
influences. T^he missionaries working in the colleges and hos 
pitals too have scn'cd us with tlic mental reservation tia 
through the hospital and college they ivant people to come to 
Christ. I have a definite feeling that if you want us to feel tn^ 
aroma of Christianity, you must copy the rose. The rose irresisti- 
bly draws people to itself, and the scent remains witli them- 
Even so, the aroma of Christianity is subtler even than tlic rose 
and should, therefore, be imparted in an even quieter, and more 
imperceptible manner, if possible. 
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Uncle Gandhi 

Mr. Garter, member of an important Royal Commission on 
Breweries and a great temperance reformer, was with Gandhiji 
this morning during the ^valk. He came to understand the 
question of the, drink traffic in India and to fix up details of a 
meeting for a conference on the question. The moment he sa%v 
the common people rushing out to greet Gandhiji he said: 
“You are their true representative and they would like you to 
settle here.” “They arc your constituency,” said Miss Lester. 
Numerous birthday greetings received by Gandhiji arc from these 
new friends — many among them children who have sent to him 
flowers — “their pals” and wished many a happy return of the 
day to “Uncle Gandhi”. 

Some of the most interesting questions were asked by Indian 
students at die meeting where until late in the night Gandlxiji 
regaled them with banter and urbane sarcasm. 

Js not jour demand of unity from the Musalmans as absurd as the 
demand of unity that our Government makes of us'^ Why not give up 
everything rather than prevent the solution of such a big question? 

Love vs. Bayonet 

You have made a double mistake. First, in comparing what 
I have said to the Musalmans with what Government arc saying 
to us. Seemingly, one would think, it was a substantial analog^', 
but if you look deeper you will find that there is no point of 
comparison. The British attitude is backed by the bayonet, 
whereas, what I say proceeds from the heart and has nodiing 
but aflection to back it. The surgeon and the tyrant assassin 
use the same instruments widi contrary results. ^Vllat I have 
said is that I could not possibly cany^ any demand which has not 
the backing of all the Musalman parties. How can I be guided 
by a mere majority? The deeper question is that -whilst there 
arc one set of friends asking for one thing I have got another 
set of comrades with whom I have worked at this very thing 
and who some time ago were introduced by the other set of 
friends as the most estimable co-workers. Am I to be guilty 
of disloyalty to them? 

And you must understand that there is nothing in my power 
to grant. I only told them that I would champion their demand 
if it had a unanimous backing. As for my position of surrender 
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to those who ask for rights, it has been a conviction of a lifetiinc. 
If I could persuade the Hindus to adopt my attitude tliere 
would be an immediate solution of the question, but there I have 
■a Everest tn climb,, so iviiat 1 have said is not so foolish 
as you may imagine. If I alone had anything in my power, I 
should not have allowed the miserable question to hang on and 
make us an object of humiliation before the whole world. 

Lastly, I have no religion so far as this question is concerned. 
That does not mean that I am not a Hindu. But my Hinduism 
is not tarnished or harmed by the surrender I propose. "WTien 
I took upon m^’self alone to represent the Congress I said to 
myself that I could not consider the question in terms of Hindu- 
ism but in terms of nationalism, in the terms of the rights and 
interests of all Indians. I have, therefore, no hesitation in say- 
ing that the Congress claims to be the custodian of all interests 
—even of English interests, in so far as they would regard Iniha 
as their home and not claim any interests in conflict ssith tliosc 
of the dumb millions. 

Why did you say nothing about the subjects of the Native Stales at 
the Conference! I am afraid, you have sacrificed their interests. 

Well, those people did not expect me to make wordy 
declarations before the R. T. C., but they certainly expect me 
to place certain things before the Princes, which I have done. 
There would be time to criticize my action when it fails. I 
must be penmtted to handle things after my own fashion. And 
it is not the R. T. C., that is going to give me what I tvant 
for the subjects of the States. I have to take it from the Princes. 
Similar is the question of the Hindu Muslim unity. I would 
bend my knee before the Musalmans and ask from them ^vhat 
I v;ant, but I could not do it across the round table. You must 
know that I am a skilled advocate and after all, if I fail, you 
can take away the brief from me. 

Wly did you commit yourself to the indirect method of election ? Don^t 
you Imow that the Nehru Report disapproves of it? 

Yoiu- question is good, but it betrays what we call in logic 
an ambiguous middle. Leave alone the indirect method of 
election in the Nehru Report, It is a different thing altogether. 
As for the method I propounded, I may tell you that it is daily 
growing upon me. All that you need to understand is that it 
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is intimately connected with adult suffrage which cannot be 
effectively worked except by it. After all, you will have seven 
hundred thousand electors, themselves elected by the whole 
adult population of India. Without my metliod it will be an 
umvieldy and expensive electorate. Every village republic, to use 
the words of Maine, would choose an attorney and instruct him 
to elect a representative for the highest legislature in the land. 

After all, what may suit England and the Western world 
need not necessarily suit us. Why should we be the blotting 
sheets of Western civilization? Ours is a countiy governed by 
entirely different conditions. Why should we not have our own 
special method of election? 

V 

The Clouds 

Speaking at the special meeting of the Friends of India — 
where foi the first time practically all the audience was squatting 
and we had prayers as we have in India — Gandhiji asked 
tliem to pray for India and her cause. “So far as human effort 
is concerned I seem to be failing. Burdens are being thrown 
upon me which I am ill able to bear. It is a herculean task, at 
the end of which there may be nothing more to be done and 
tlierc may .be no result. But it docs not matter. No honest 
genuine effort has ever failed.” The statement at the Minorities’ 
Committee amounted to the same thing expressed in tlie lan- 
guage of politics. The cup of bitterness was fairly full. To make 
it complete came the speeches of some of the members of the 
delegation, fully backed by the speech of the Prime Minister. 
However much the nominees may protest, the truth of Gandhiji’s 
analysis will not be challenged seriously even by the people 
whom some of the delegates claim to represent : “Causes of 
failure were inherent in the composition of the Indian delegation. 
We are almost all not elected representatives of the parties or 
groups whom ^vc arc presumed to represent. We arc here by 
nomination of the Government. Nor arc those whose presence ^vas 
absolutely necessary for an agiced solution to be found here. 
Further, you will allow me to say that this ^ras hardly the time 
to summon the Minorities’ Committee. It lacks the sense of 
reality inasmuch as wc do not know ^vhat it is that we arc 
going to get. If we knew in a definite manner that we arc 
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going 10 get the thing we want, wc should hesitate fifty times 
heiore we fhrew it away in a siniiil %sTang’ic” 

With Soul so Dead 

And in entering their protest against these remarks the 
delegates proved the truth of them. Who but the nominees of 
the Government would make statements like those made by 
Sir Mahomed Shafi or Dr. Ambedkar? “We who are con- 
vinced,” said Sir Mahomed, “that the future of India lies 
ivithin the British Commonwealth of nations arc not willing to 
accept the arbitration of any outsider. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, as the head of that Commonwealth, are the judges who are 
in the best position to decide the question and we are perfectly 
willing that they should be judges of the question.” “The 
depressed classes,” said Dr. Ambedkar, “are not anxious, they 
arc not clamourous, they have not started any movement for 
claiming that there shall be an immediate transfer of povref 
from the British to the Indian people,” He evidently thinks that 
the interests of his community would be safer in the hands of 
the British Government than in the hands of the self-governing 
or independent India. 

The Monkey and the Cats 

WrrH THESE statements of these friends before him, the task 
of the Prime Minister was easy. Never ivas one so forcibly 
reminded of the proverbial monkey and the cats than by the 
very plausible speech of the Prime Minister. Tlie very accent 
and intonation, the repeated use of the vs-ords “honestly” and 
“believe me,” gave him aivay. “But supposing I said to you 
on behalf of the Government and supposing the Parliament 
agreed, ‘Take the business over to yourselves,’ why, you know 
perfectly well that you could not go six inches watirout coming 
to a deadlock.” Has this ever been seriously proposed ? Instead, 
in this very speech the Prime Alinister proudly said : “If a 
Government produces its proposals, well, that is as near a last 
word as the circumstances of creation will allow anybody to say 
a last word on anything.”!!! 

■Wlicn one is prepared for tlie worst nothing can possibly 
matter. It was, therefore, tliat when friends came to him, some 
indignant and some deeply hurt, he said ; “This is all to the 
good. We are nearing the parting of tire ways and our issue is 
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getting dearer at every step. As for Dr, Ambedkar, it is impossi- 
ble to get angry with him or to be hurt by what he says. 
Don’t you see our own sins (i.e. the sins of the Hindu community) 
arc incarnated in what he said this morning?” Perhaps when 
all these controversies have ended, and men arc composed 
enough to review the past dispassionately, the verdict will be 
clear that no one could represent the untouchables more than * 
he who concluded his speech wth this ringing declaration: 
“What these people need more than election to the legislatures 
is protection from social and religious persecution. Custom, 
which is often more powerful than law, has brought them to 
a degradation of which every thinking Hindu has need to feel 
ashamed and to do penance. I should, therefore, have the most 
drastic legislation rendering criminal all the social persecution 
to which these fellow countrymen of mine are subjected by, the 
so-called superior classes. Thank God the conscience of the 
Hindus has been stirred and untouchability will soon be a 
relic of our sinful past.” 

The Silver Lining 

“But,” said Gandhiji, at the Friends of India meeting, “if I 
am experiencing these chilly and chilling dilRculties so far as 
my work is concerned, I am having notliing but perennial joy 
outside the Conference and the committees. People seem in- 
stinctively to understand the tiring. Although I am an utter 
stranger, they wish me well and wish well to the cause. The 
cause and I arc one, they know, and so they greet me wtir 
smiles and blessings and this applies to people high and low. 
And so I comfort myself that so long as my cause is trutliful 
and the means clean and non-violent all is well.” 

Among the intellectuals the best of them arc already seeking 
to establish contact with Gandhiji. Mr. Brailsford and Mr. Laski 
have already had long talks witli him. Mr. Shaw Desmond 
had a long interview wherein he steered clear of politics rvhich 
he said he detested, and talked of the means of getting out of 
the deep slough into which the Western world is sinking deeper 
and deeper. He discussed the question of the education of the 
child, listened with rapt attention as Gandliiji gave him the rich 
experience of a lifetime of the value of self-restraint and tlic 
great part it plays as much in the life of the child as of the 
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adult. “What is the cause of the present chaos?” he asked. 
“It is exploitation,” said Gandhiji, “I will not say of the weaker 
nations by the stronger, but of sister nations by sister nations. 
And my fundamental objection to macliinerj' rests on the fact 
tliat it is machinery that has enabled these nations to exploit 
others. In itself it is a wooden thing and can be turned to 
good purpose or bad. But it is easily turned to a bad purpose 
as we know.” “Don’t you think,” said Mr. Desmond, “ail these 
people here are overfed? How can we teach them to feed less?” 
“The force of circumstances,” said Gandhiji, laughing. “They 
are bound to realize one of these days that England is not 
going to return to her old prosperity. They must realize that 
many nations bid fair to divide the spoils with them and as 
soon as they do so they will cut the coat according to their 
cloth. ’ ‘This crisis therefore,” said Mr. Desmond, with great 
emphasis, “is a great thing, I have no doubt.” 

The Sanskrit professor of the London University came quietly 
in the other day, anxious to pay his respects to Gandhiji. “I 
am a lover of India and a great admirer of you, and all my 
good wishes are wth you” said he. “Are you a great scholar?” 
Gandhiji asked liim. He smiled. “Tell me without any false 
modesty, said Gandhiji disarming all his modesty. “Are you 
as great a_ scholar as Max Muller?” “Well, yes,” said he, “I 
have faith in my capacity and if I had not it, I would not dare 
to occupy the Chair of Sanskrit. I know practically the whole 
of the^ Gita by heart, and have made a fairly deep study of the 
Upanishads. 

^ 11 

’TTO'TRm q- ^ srJTRTrmt i 

is my motto.” “Well, we have much to teach you in pronun- 
ciation,” said Gandhiji laughing. 

But tliere it is. The visit is leading on to numerous such 
contacts and a friend was telling me yesterday that tliough he 
had read Gandhiji’s -svritings he had not the slightest idea of 
die bnd of man Gandhiji would really be. “The result of the 
English visit, apart from the Round Table Conference, is going 
be incalculable,” said he. 
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From America 

The most numerous among tlie foreign ^dsitors have been 
Americans of course, and ever since Gandhiji gave that broad- 
cast message to America, avc have been having hundreds of letters 
from America each week. The message of non-\dolence, heard 
from his own lips, has thrilled them through and tlirough, and 
there is not a letter but has a reference to it. “Your radio 
message came clear as a bell over the ocean,” says a correspon- 
dent, “I heard it easily. I congratulate you on tlie excellence 
and spiritual quality of your talk. We need it desperately for 
we sing songs of peace and prepare for ^va^. I tvould ask one 
favour of you. Would you be so good as to %vritc out for me 
the smashing sentence: ‘The world is sick unto dcalh of blood 
spilling’^ — and sign it with your name ? I would like to reproduce 
tiiat sentence in your orsm handwriting on my November the 
8 th Calendar — that being tire Sunday preceding Armistice Day 
obscrv'ancc. 

From the Emerald Isle 

“We are in the same category as you,” said an Irish friend. 
“We are afraid, you arc sdll on the threshold and may have 
to go through much suffering. So please do come and visit a 
sister nation in tire same plight, equally badly exploited and 
ravaged as India. I would give an idea of tlie poverty of Ire- 
land from tlic poverty of Dublin. In that little city itself there 
are no less than 28,000 houses which can be described as no 
better than slums. The agriculturist is very poor indeed, and 
all that in spite of our great productivity. Do please come and 
study our problem.” 

From Gerjianv 

Wr.RNER ZIMMERMAN, tliough a Swiss, is editing a German 
monthly called Tau, wherein he expounds the philosophy and 
politics of non-violence. Paul and Edith Gcheeb have a com- 
munity of two hundred children of different lands and races in 
a village near Frankfurt. They “read the Toung India cvcr>- week 
and arc one with you in all your life’s activities. IVc tr)’ to 
educate our cliildrcn by our own life in the spirit of non-violence. 
You ivill find here many ivorkers devoted to the cause for whicli 
you arc the greatest instrument of God. We place our school at 
your disposal during your stay here and ivc shall be happy if 
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you can bring widi you your Indian fellow workers as \vcll. e 
shall ask R. Rolland and other friends vho arc working for 
your ideals in many parts of Europe, and Germany in parti- 
cular, to come and meet you.” 

Several friends from Hamburg wired warmly : “As a mis- 
sionar\' circle wc tried to understand the Indian soul. After 
having read all rve could about Gandhi rvc, as decided 
Christians, want to get into contact with the man, who not 
being a Gliristian, lives Christianity. Wc do want to sec you. It 
would mean so much for all our lifL Would it be possible to get 
into nearer contact wth you than by reading your books? Can 
wc meet you some time, somewhere, personally?” 

Madame Montessori paid a memorable visit. “W’c arc mem- 
bers of the same family,” said Gandhiji greeting her. “I bring 
you the greetings of children,” said Madame Montessori. “If 
you have children,” said Gandhiji, “I have children too. Friends 
in India ask me to imitate you. I say to them, no*, I should 
not imitate you but should assimilate you and the fundamental 
truth underlying your method.” “As I am asking my own 
children to assimilate the heart of Gandhi,” said Madame 
Montessori in street Italian which her interpreter translated for 
Gandhiji. “I know,” she added gratefully, “that feeling for me 
over there in your part of the world is deeper than here.” “Yes.” 
said Gandhiji, “you have the largest number of adherents in 
India, outside Europe” and she remembered Jamu Dani and 
said she loved to call him her Indian son. She has promised to 
come again tviih her English children one day. 

VI 

Communal Question 

It tsTLL BE remembered that Gandhiji’s speech announcing the 
failure of the negotiations on the Communal question marked 
the second important point in tlic discussions — the first being the 
first speech in the Federal Structure Committee. This speech did 
indeed put the backs up of several high dignitaries, but con- 
vinced them that Gandhiji was on no account going to mince 
matters. Even papers like the Manchester Guardian were not 
prepared to believe that the Minorities’ Committee was un- 
necessarily sandiviched into the deliberations of tlic Federal 
Committee and that the Communal question had been given 
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an undue prominence. Practically tlie whole week had been 
taken up in trying to convince those concerned that he was in 
dead earnest when he said it and that it was the duty of the 
Government to place all the cards on the table. 

Here is a series of questions and answers : 

If the Communal problem should not predominate over all the rest, 
why should you yourself have said, at one stage, that you would not 
think of going to the Round Table Conference, unless the Communal 
question was settled! 

You are right. But you forget that I was borne down by the 
extreme pressure of the English and other friends in India ^vho 
said that it was imperative that I should go. I was also per- 
suaded that, if only to keep my word of honour with Lord Irwin, 
I should go. Now, here I find myself face to face ^vith men who 
are not nationalists, and who were selected only because tliey 
were communalists. Therefore, though 1 said that it was a matter 
of humiliation for us all not to have been able to come to a 
decision, the principal cause was llic very composition of tlie 
Committee itself. It is too unreal for words. There are men 
who claim to represent communities trhich, if they were in India, 
and if a referendum \verc to be taken, would disown them. 

What about the untouchables? Dr. Ambedkar was -very severe on you 
and said that the Congress had no right to claim to represent the un- 
touchables ? 

I am glad you have asked the question. I do not mind 
Dr. Ambedkar. He has a right even to spit upon me, as every 
untouchable has, and I would keep on smiling if they did so. 
But I may inform you that Dr. Ambedkar speaks for that 
particular part of the country' where he comes from. He cannot 
speak for the rest of India and I have numerous telegrams from 
the so-called ‘untouchables’ in various parts of India assuring 
me that they have the fullest faith in the Congress and dis- 
owning Dr. Ambedkar. And this confidence has a reason. They 
know the work that the Congress is doing for them and they 
know that if they cannot succeed in making their voice felt I 
would be prepared to lead a campaign of civil resistance on their 
behalf and paralw,e the Hindu orthodox opposition., if there were 
such an opposition against tlicm. On the other hand, if they were 
to be given special electorates, as Dr. Ambedkar persists m 
demanding, it would do that very community immense harm, t 
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would dmdc the Hindu community into armed camps and 
provoke needless opposition. 

I see jour point, and I have no doubt that you can legitimately speak 
for the untouchables. But jou seem to ignore the fact that communities 
all the world over insist on being represented by their own people. The 
devoted Liberals of the north would truly represent the working men, 
but thy would have their representatives from amongst themselves, and 
the great stubborn fact against you is that jou are not an untouchable I 

1 know it vciy well. But the fact that I claim to represent 
them docs not mean that I should think of representing them 
on the legislatures. By no means. I should have their own re- 
presentatives drawn from their own class on tlic legislatures, 
and if they are left out, I should provide for their statutory co- 
option by the elected members. But when I am talking of 
representing them, I am talking of tire representation on tlie 
Round Table Conference and I can assure you that if any one 
in India challenged our claim I should gladly face a referendum 
and successfully. 

From this point of view it would be interesting to hear you about the 
Musalmans too. You do not say that the Musalmans here do not repre- 
sent their community! 

\Vell they arc not duly elected, and I may tell you that I 
asked so many of the real nationahst Musalmans to stay away. 
There is a vast majority of the younger leaders — Mr. Khwaja, 
Mr. Sherwani, to name only two — ^whom I came to know only 
through the fnends who arc today ranged against the Congress, 
and who are opposed to any communal solution of the problem. 
Personally, I would ^ve the Musalmans all that they want 
have been w’aking up late after midnight in persuading 
the Hindus and the Sikhs to go with me, but I have failed. Do 
>ou think I would have failed if the Sikhs were elected by the 
Sikhs and not nominated by the Government? Master Tara 
Singh rvould haVe been here. I know his Hervs and he has his 
17 points to pit against Mr. Jirmah’s 14, but I am quite sure 
I could bear him down, as he is after all a comrade in arms. 

^ s It surprising then that we should fail to achieve a settlement 
m the present atmosphere? It is, therefore, I said, that having 
already handicapped us, do not handicap us more by saying 
t at the solution of the communal problem must precede any 
decision on the constitutional question. I tell them, let us know 
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what we are going to get, so that on that basis I might endea- 
vour to bring about unity even in the present ill-assorted group. 
Let us have something tangible. It would be another string to 
the bow and help us to arrive at a solution. For I could tell 
then! that they were dashing a precious thing to pieces. But 
today, I have nothing to present them with. And even if there 
were no solution, I have suggested various ways — private arbi- 
tration, judicial tribunal, etc. That is the situation. 

May I take it then that you do not attach much importance to the 
communal question'^ 

I have never said so. I say that the question has been 
allowed to overshadow the main thing, which needs to be 
specially emphasized. 

* * 

Perhaps the most direct questions were asked at the American 
Journalists’ Vegetarian Luncheon at Savoy Hotel. It was in the 
fitness of things that the luncheon should have been strictly 
vegetarian (without meat, fish, or eggs) and Gandhiji, in thank- 
ing them for it, described it as a delicate courtesy. He regaled 
them for some minutes with stories as to how journalists had 
misquoted him and how in one instance a misrepresentation had 
nearly cost him his life. He commended them the motto of 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, and answered 
questions as they were asked. One would have thought they 
would ask questions of a general nature and of universal interest, 
but they were too full of their present immediate surroundings 
to want to travel out of them. 

Are you hopeful of a successful outcome! 

Being an optimist, I never lose hope, but I can say that I 
am no nearer a solution than I was in Bombay. There are 
numerous difficulties. I know that the Congress demand appears 
a little too high in the atmosphere that is found to exist here 
though I think that is none too high. 

Is there no way out of the difficulty! 

There are many ways, but whether they will be adopted 
by the parties concerned, I do not kno^v. We have been told 
that the solution of the constitutional question depends on the 
solution of the communal question. It is not true, and I am 
afraid, it is the very presentation of the question in this inverted 
form that has made the question more difficult and given it an 
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altogether artificial importance, and because it has been made 
the fulcrum, the parties concerned feel that tlicy can pitch 
their demands as high as possible. And tirus.^ tve are moving in a 
hideously vicious circle and the task of peace becomes more and 
more difficult. But I, for the life of me, see no vital connection 
at all between the two questions. India will have freedom whe- 
ther the communal question is solved or not solved. Ko doubt, 
•^vc %\ould have difficult umes after the attainment of freedom, 
but freedom itself cannot be held up by tlic question, for we can 
get freedom as soon as v.c arc worth)' of it and being wortliy 
of it means suffering enough for it, paving a rich price for the 
rich prize of freedom. But if wc have not suffered, if we have 
not paid the price, even a solution of tlvc question would be of 
no help to us. If we have suffered enough, and offered sufficient 
sacrifices, no argument or negotiation would be necessary. But 
who am I to determine that wc have suffered enough? In the 
hope that vs-e had suffered enough I came here and I am not 
at all sorry that I came here, for I find tliat my work lies 
outside the Conference and that is why in spite of my numerous 
engagements I agreed to come here, for this I regard as part of 
my worL 

Doe% not the General Election make jour work difficult ? 

In Britain’s Interests 

It need not. If British statesmen realized that the financial 
situation would be more difficult if there were a war between 
England and India, however non-violent, they would not allow 
the general election to hamper the solution of our problem. 
They must realize that in case India’s demands are not granted, 
there is bound to be a fierce boycott, and all the attention of 
Great Britain will have to be absorbed in looking after her 
quickly-perishing trade interest in India. On the contrar)', if 
there is an honourable partnership. Great Britain would be more 
free to mend her own affairs. But there is another veiy- great 
difficult)' in our way. So long as India is held by the bayonet, 
the British ministers will continue to cast tlieir hungry eyes 
on. the famisliing masses of India and forging fresh means of 
draining the last ounce of silver and gold from India not 
necessarily by a malicious design, but forced by the necessity of 
the case, for when there is unemployment and want stalking 
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the land and there is a chance of relief from some directions, no 
matter whether it is by exploiting another country, )'ou cannot 
expect the statesmen to weigh every tiring in golden scales, and 
model their conduct on a strictly ethical code. It rvill drive them 
to desperate measures like manipulating India’s currency. That 
may for a time put off the agony, but the ultimate doom 
cannot long be delayed. 

iH * 

With Youth 

At the Gower Street Indian Students’ meeting there was an 
Indian atmosphere — Indian national songs and our national 
anthem, which we heard here for the first time, (we had our 
prayers at the meeting which offered a congenial atmosphere) — 
and perfect dignity and decorum. Anotlrcr meeting, where a 
negro student from tlie Gold Coast, a Russian student, a Korean 
student and an English student asked questions — and many 
more would have asked, had there been time — -was characterized 
by a spirit of search for truth which charmed Gandliiji, who 
simply let himself go and gave some of the soul-stirring messages 
on the implications of truth and love in the present industrial 
age. He felt at both the functions that he was amongst his own 
dear boys and felt like leaving for them a message they would 
treasure and translate in their lives. What could be more . 
penetrating than the following, which came after a jireiacc 
indicating how the Congress had renounced tlic age-worn method 
of inflicting injury on otlicrs and adopted the method of inflict- 
ing injury' on oneself to achieve freedom, and horv having gone 
through a course of suffering the country had deputed him as 
its sole representative in the hope that “the suffering India 
had gone through, had created sufficient impression on the 
minds of the British ministers and the British mind generally so 
that there might be little room left for argument, reason, dis- 
cussion and negotiation,” and how he svas trying ever)’ means in 
his power to prevent a catach’sm in India with all its frightful 
consequences. 

A Hope 

"It may be,” he said, referring to the out-of-the-Confcrcnce- 
work that he svas doing, ‘‘that the seed which is being sown 
now may result in softening the British spirit and that it may 
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result in the prevention of the brutalization of human beings. I 
have knovm the English nature in its hideous . form in the 
Punjab. I bare knoira it elsewhere also, during these fifteen 
years of experience and through historj* I have known tire 
same thing happening. It is my purpose b\’ every* means at my 
command to prevent such a catastrophe occurring again. 1 am 
more concerned in preventing the brutalization of human nature 
than in preventing the sufferings of my own people, I have often 
gloated over the sufferings of my own people. I know that peo- 
ple %vho voluntarily undergo a course of suffering raise them- 
selves and the whole of humanity, but I also know that people 
who become brutalized in their desperate efforts to get \ictoty 
over their opponents or to exploit rveaker nations or rveaker 
men not only drag down themselves but mankind also. And it 
cannot be a matter of pleasure io me or anyone else to sec 
human nature dragged in the mire. If we are aU sons of the 
same God and partake of the same di\inc essence, we must 
partake of the sin of c\’eiy' person rvhether he belongs to us or 
to another race. You can understand how repugnant it must 
be to invoke the beast in any human being, how much more 
so in Englishmen, amongst whom I count numerous friends. 
I imite you to give all the help you can in the endcatour 
that I am making, 

A Task for STor)E^^^s 

“To THE Indian students my appeal is to study this question 
in all thoroughness and if you really believe in the power of 
non-violence and truth, then for God’s sake express these t%vo 
things in your daily life — not merely in the political field — and 
you \%*ill find that whatever you do in this direction uill help 
me in the struggle. It is possible that Englishmen and English- 
%vomen who come into close touch with you will assure the 
world that they have never seen students so good, so truthful, as 
the Indian students. Don’t you think that that would go a long 
tvay towards rindicadng our nation? The words “self- 
purification” occurred in a Congress Resolution in 1920. From 
that moment the Congress realized that we were to purify 
ourselves. IVc were by self-sacrifice to piurify ourselves so that wc 
would descr^-e liberty* and so that God -would also be w*ifli us. 
If that is the case, every Indian whose life bears testimony to the 
spirit of self-sacrifice helps his country’', without has-ing to do 
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anything more. Such, in my opinion, is llic strength of the 
means which the Congress adopted. Therefore, in tlic battle for 
freedom, every student here need do nothing more than tliat he 
should purify himself and present a character above reproach 
and above suspicion.” 

The reader will notice the vision of a Ganges of self-suffering 
is growing upon Gandhiji more and more and there is not a 
meeting where he does not .share with his hearers the echoes 
he hc.irs from the innermost Deep of the coming storm. I shall 
cull some of the questions and answei-s for the readers. 

(Al the National Labour Club Reception.) Arc you not indicating a 
tendency to bellicose pfationalism ? And do you not think it would be a 
dangerous ideal to sacrifice a million lives in order to attain freedom? 

Price of Liberty 

I no NOT think it to be a dangerous ideal to sacrifice one s own 
life, and these precious lives will be sacrificed by a nation that 
is living in compulsory disarmament. India, you must remember, 
is wedded to non-violence and, therefore, tiierc is no question 
of taking someone elsc’s life. We do not consider our lives so 
cheap as to be given away for nothing, but ^ve do not consider 
our lives to be dearer than liberty itself, and therefore, had we 
to sacrifice a million lives, we would do so tomorrow', and God 
above w’ould say notliing but “Well done my cliildrcn. We are 
trying to gain our liberty; you on the other hand ^^^e cen 
an imperialistic-minded race. You have been in tlm habit o 
committing frightfulncss — and as the late General Dyer put it 
in answer to a question by the Hunter Commission . Yes, 
did this frightfulness deliberately.’ I am here to say that General 
Dyer was not the only one capable of resorting to this frigh fu - 
ness. We can reverse the process and sacrifice oureclves m e 
attempt to gain our liberty. It is up to you, t lose w o are 
trustees of the honour of the British nation, to prevent this 
disaster if you can. 

Would we not be making a mistake in giving you independence? 

Gift or a Birthright 

I THINK you will if you give independence to anyone. And please, 
therefore, remember that I have not come to beg or in open 
dence, but I have come as a result of last year s suffering an 
N.V. 10 
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at the end of that sufTering, time came when we left India in 
order to sec whctlier we have now sulEcicntly inpressed tlie 
British mind with our suffering, so that I can go away witli an 
honourable settlement. But if I go away with an honourable 
settlement, I shall not go away with the belief tliat I have received 
sift from this nation. There is no such tiling as a gift of 
independence from one nation to another. It has got to be gained 
and bought with one’s blood and I feel that we have tdready 
spilt suffeient of our own blood in the process which has gone 
on deliberately since 1919 . But it may be that in God’s Grace 
He considered that we have not suffered enough, that wc 
have not gone through the process of purification. Then, I am 
here to testify that we shall continue that proecs of self-sacrifice 
until at last no Britisher will want to remain in India as a 
ruler. 

Lord Irunn is repoTlcd to haze said in a speech ct She CtK'rcl Hell 
that he hnszo jcti tvoitld not insist on reiniblete ir.debenden''(. Is this 
tme? * ^ 

^Sell, in the first instance, I do not Imow that Lord Invin 
made the speech which b imputed to liim. Secondly, I must 
not speak for Lord Irwin. That w’ould be a question well 
addressed to him. But I never told Lord Ir\rin that I would 
not pres for complete independence. On the contrary, so far 
as my memory serves me right, I told him that I would press 
for ramplete independence and for me that does not mean ruling 
India through deputies, j'.r. Indian agents rather than English 
-agents- Complete independence to me means National Govem- 
Tuent. 

J Saj} do jTd reconc-.k compltSe independence zeith the reterJicn of 
^Tiiish troops? 

" . ■ BmnsH Troops .vot the Viceroy 

^British TROOPS, may' remain in India and that would depend 
upon the arrangement tliat the partncis came to. TMs, for a 
Inni^ period, would be to the interest of India because’ India 
emasculated and it.b necessary to retain some portion 
of the. Bntoh troops or soihe portion of the British officers 
Huder the Nauohal Government and in the employ of the 
Government:.! shall defend tire partnership and >-et 
deiend the retention of these troops. 
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Do jm' envisage 'd Yicefoy^ when' you speak of an, independent India? 

Whether , tlie , Viceroy remains, is a question to be decided 
by .both the parties. Speaking for myself, I cannot conceive a 
Viceroy remaining. But I can conceive a British agent remaining 
there because there, would be so, many interests which the British 
have .brought into,, being there wliich, I personally do not seek 
to destroy, and, in .order to represent tliose interests and, if tlierc 
is also, an army porisisting of British troops and officers I could 
hot possibly say ,“I^o, there will not be a British agent.” And 
since there arc also the Princes concerned I cannot vouch- 
safe for what the Princes will do and, therefore, I do not expect 
that under the scheme I have in mind there will be no British 
agent thcre-7-whcther he is called a Viceroy or a Governor- 
General, But I ^ould defend it as a partncrsliip having the con- 
dition, that it is to be terminated at the will of either on terms 
.of absolute equality, I am writing on a slate from which I have 
to rub out many tilings. 

What are the common objects that such a partnership would advance? 

jThe common object that the partncrsliip is going to advance 
is to cease the exploitation of die races of the earth. If India 
,becomcs free from this curse of exploitation, under which she has 
groaned for so many years, it would be up- to India to see that 
there is no further exploitation. Real partnership would , be 
of mutual benefit. It would be a partnership between two , races, 
ffie one haying been knoivn for its manliness, bravery, courage 
and its unrivalled powers, of organization, and the other an (an- 
cient race possessing , a culture perhaps second to none, a continent 
in itself. A partnership between these two people cannot fbut 
rcsidt in, mutual good and be to the benefit of mankind. 

■y-, , ! ;• I,' ’ VII/ M . '-i. - 

n . '1 • .i ' ; I - The R.T.C.'' Wanderings ' ' - ' • ■ ' ' ‘ 

I - X r > ‘ • I ' 1 1 ' jv' , 

■“Ask All' Eriglishmeii to study the case for India and if, 'they 
feel that ' ihy position is correct, they must render all ^tlie ^is- 
'tance'.they can in btder to, ‘make the 'R.,T,G. proceed .to^a 
'siicce^ful issue,” kaid ‘Gandhiji in, the Church House at, a meet- 
ing presided over by thd Archbishop of. York and attended by 
'most of 'the ' 'iniportant Bishops ' and Church d^nitari^ of 
'England.' “But,”," he added, ' “I* see , ho ,Sankey '.is 

tnarlri'n^ ‘time, and today we are ‘no 'hearer succ^, no hearer 
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e\'en to the great issue, viz-, ‘Is or is not India going to get 
complete independence, is or is not India going to get full 
control over her defence, finance and external affairs?’ We 
have not even discussed these things. We have been spending 
all our time in discussing things of a second-rate or even of 
third-rate importance. The communal question, which is said 
to bar the progress, should not have been used for that purpose.’ 
“I am up against a blind wall,” he said to a friend. 

“Is it not unfortunate tliat though you represent a strong body 
of opinion you are not today the leader of a united India?” 

“I am not- But that is because unity is impossible here. 
Don’t you see it is a packed Conference ? If we had been asked 
to elect our own representatives I should have represented and 
spoken for them all, excepting, of course, the Princes who can- 
not speak except as vassals of the Government on whose suffer- 
rance they live. IVhereas, we have here today Musalmans talking 
as ultra-loyalists who only a litde while ago were intolerable 
even of British connection under any terms.” 

“Then what the Daily Herald said is true?” 

"No. I think the Prime Minister is right in sasdng that the 
Government are not trying deliberately to break up the Con- 
ference. But they might have to wind it up for the simple reason 
that they cannot, in all decency', prolong the agony. Por it is 
nothing less. We have been talking and talking about points 
which do not touch the fundamentals. INTiat is the use of dis- 
cussing allocation of finance between the Federation and the 
Provincial Governments, when we do not know what finance 
we will have, what authority we are going to exercise and what 
army we shall have to pay for.” 

That, I think, describes the atuation today pretty correctly. 
And he made it abundantly clear at the Round Table Con- 
ference too. He minced no matters during the discussion on the 
Supreme Court at the Federal Structure Committee. He warned 
them to get out of the beaten track — thinking always in terms 
of the Crown, and an India paying heavy salaries starving her 
poor as at the present day. The Congress can have nothing to 
do with any arrangement which however unexceptionable in 
its name, assumes British control and British supremacy in any 
shape or form. If they meant business, they must think in terms 
of an independent India having her own independent Court, 
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composed of Judges whom she would pay according to her own 
purse, and a real bulwark of the liberties of her people. It was 
an important and fearless pronouncement, as Lord Sankey was 
good enough to characterize it. This is bound to clear the air 
and make people think — at least tliosc wlio like Lord Sankey 
like straight talking from one “who knou’s what he wants”. 
Meanwhile, vile propaganda is being carried on to discredit 
the Congress and the Congress representative. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru sends a long cable describing the U.P. situation. Gandhiji 
in reply just says that the Pandit might unhesitatingly take 
whatever steps he felt ncccssai7 to meet the situation, as nothing 
was possible at this end. Interested papers get at the news, by 
fair means or foul and produce a monstrous distortion, viz-, that 
Mr. Gandhi is asking J.awaharlal to start a campaign of civil 
disobedience. Quite on a par with the Pioneer's stunt that 
Mr. Gandhi was trying to bribe the Musalmans in order to get 
their support in a non-cooperation campaign! 

PROIIIBlTrON 

At a MrxTiNG of the temperance workers presided over by 
Lord Rochester every one of the three to four hundred friends 
seemed to i-calizc the enormity of England’s crime in forcing 
drirrk on an unwilling people in India. “There is no otlicr 
country' in the svorld which is tiy'ing to achieve prohibition by 
volurrtaiy' clTort and in the teeth of opposition from Government, 
where vast masses of people arc crydng for prohibition and they 
are denied it and where drink is even being encouraged in all 
sorts of insidious ways,” said Gandhiji and they seemed to under- 
stand it instinctively, if I may judge from the tributes paid to 
him at the end of the speech. “The problem of prohibition is 
incredibly simple, but for the wretched question of revenue” 
said Gandhiji and they saw how essential it was for India to 
have complete control of finance if she should balance the 
budget and yet go in for complete prohibition. 

VIII 

Eitects of the General Election 
So FAR AS our country is concerned the change in the 
Government docs not make our case better or worse. Let us 
not forget that the worst horrors including lathi charges on women 
— never known before in the history of India — ^were perpetrated 
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durinc the I,:'.bot!r regime, V*”iial woire can happen under dse 
Conservatives? A liberal use of cunpotvder? It tvould be ever 
so much cleaner and more straigh.tfor'.s'ard titan a co\vanil> 
lath: charge. 

The panickv 'deciion, or the ‘'safety first” election, as a 
lady pul it, and the financial crisis in England and Europe hate 
a meaning v.hich is neaih summed up by Sir 'William Layton. 
“It is no longer poaribk for any debtor country to r-cUlc the 
problem of repasment by its ov/n action. Creditor countries^ 
must decide '.vhethrr thes- arc willing to receive payment in the 
form of goods or whcilier th.cy prefer to scale tioss'n debts. If 
every coimtiy simply tak'-s iu; own measures to restrict impor^ 
it will gradually strangle cx|Kirf5 from every source and finally 
end in the paralvris of all inicmarional trade,” 

.Another writer anaK'Ses the election rcuilts in a way vhich 
India will understand very well : “Convince John Bull tliat his 
country is threatened vrith any fundamental danger; let him once 
bdieve that some sinister force is at uork to confiscate his s,aring 3 , 
to undermine the Bank of England (which to him is the Rock 
of Ages) and, thorcTorc. to destroy a ssstem which connotes 
his assurances and material security and all Ids hopes of material 
advance — and John Bull rises in Ids slow might and once again 
leaves the world agape,” 

India will not miss the obvious lesson. John Bull, when tlie 
next occasion in India comes — as it threatens to come soon 
can easily be made to visualize a fundamental danger, if only 
we have the will, and then he will leave the world agape by 
asldng his ministers to make peace with India. 

Fooush Hcmusll 


“Why 00 mrmi.'s want joint electorates?” was a question put 
b>' some of the students at Oxford. .Answer (mi&t roars of 
laughter) — ^“Because they arc foolish. They can take the wind 
out of the saik of the ?»Iusalmans by immediately giving them 
sqraratc electorates and leaving them wondering whether there 
may not be after all something sinister in separate electorates.” 

‘W\Tiy arc you so uncharitable to those who drink?” asked 
an English student. 

“Because I, am charitable to tliosc who suffer from the effects 
of the earse.”„ 
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So many are puzzled and perplexed that he can keep his 
temper in the midst of numerous engagements lasting from 
morning until midnight, “Do you ever suffer from nerves?” 
asked Mrs. Eustace Miles. “Ask Mrs. Gandhi,” straight came 
the reply, leaving her admiring his humour still more, “she will 
tell you that I am on my best behaviour with the world but 
not with her.” “Well,” said Mrs. Miles, “My husband is on 
his best behaviour with me.” 

“Then,” retorted Gandhiji, “I am sure that Mr. Miles has 
bribed you heavily.” 

“Is not the charkha a mediaeval device?” 

“We were doing many things in the middle ages which were 
quite wise. But if most of us have given them up, why accuse 
me of my wisdom? However mediaeval the device may be, I 
am not ashamed of adding thereby fifty per cent to the income 
of my impoverished villagers. During the war you produced 
potatoes and fashionable ladies of the Lyceum Club invited men 
to stitch sleeping suits for the soldiei-s with plain needle and 
thread. Was it not mediaeval? Well, I learnt the mediaeval 
trick from tlie ladies of the Lyceum Club.” 

But often enough when tlie occasion arises he flares up and 
bursts into a blaze, even like the last Satyagraha movement 
which sprang up so suddenly and so unexpectedly. 

“What is the chief obstacle in the way of Swaraj ?” 

Chief Obstacle to Swaraj 

It is the unwillingness of the British officials to part with 
power; or our incapacity to wrest poiver from unwilling hands. 
Well, you feel sorry that I have not given you the expected 
reply. I -want you to understand that we can wrest power in 
spite of our disunion, and if the hands which have to yield power 
were willing our disunion would soon disappear. You say the 
British are impartial on-lookers! Well, I have had the audacity 
of accusing the Government of India of acting like a wedge 
and of accusing the British Government with having appointed 
a packed Conference. We have our own communal solution 
arrived at by the Congress Mtii enlightened Musalmans. But, 
if unfortunately, some Musalmans, claiming to represent a 
majority, are not satisfied, and because of that the Government 
will say that they would hold on the chains they have thrown 
round us, I say that we shall simultaneously strike a blow to 
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break both the chain and the disunion.” And then at the re- 
ception of the Commomvcalth of India League: 

‘The best way is for Englishmen to \\dthdraw from India 
and let her manage, or mismanage, her affairs as England is 
doing. But in India, Englishmen are like jailors dictating to 
the Indians the rules of good behaviour and India is one vast 
prison house. tVell, we shall have to render account of our- 
sehes, and you too. The best thing for you would be to end 
tlm unnatural relationsliip. God nailing, we ai'e going to take 
this freedom from unwilling hands. I had thought we had suffered 
enough, but I find that our sufferings are not vital and real 
enougn to make themselves felt and I shall have to go to India 
and ask my countrv men to go through the fieiy- ordeal in a more 
intense fonn than last year. Chittagong and Hijli are bccon-lights 
to me, learning me to return to India. But I must be patient, and 
suppress m^ anger. I do sometimes become extremely angry 
wtli myself but I also pray to be delivered from that devil and 
od has given me power to suppress my anger. But anger or no 
anger, I shall not suddenly leave England. I shall wait, watch 
and pray. But, if ultimately the R.T.C. breaks doivn, I know 
ishat we shall do. I know then that we shall not be found 
ivanting and then it will be your time to come to our help.” 

IX 


G. B. S. 

hlR. Bern.vrd Sh.w had long been wanting to see Gandhiji, 
^ It was not widiout considerable hesitation tliat he came. 

u Gandhiji for close on an hour, interrogating him on 

^ variety of topics — etlinographical. religious, social, 

poliUc^,. and economic— and liis talk was iUumined by his 
spar' ^ vTt and sardonic humour. ‘I knew' something about 
you and felt someUiing in you of a kindred spirit. Wc belong 
to a very small communit>' on earth.’ said he. IVhilst liis other 
ques o^ ° nniiersal importance, he could not help asldng 

IZTT """ Table Cont 

patience?” he asked, and Gandhiji had to 
acquires more than the patience of a 
diat ^ ^ camouflage and the harangues 

I 2k tL time, mvfot, 

let us ma^c our choice? But it does not seem to be in the 
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English political nature to do so. It must go by round about 
and tortuous ways!” 

H. M. THE King 

Some will say die reception at Buekingham Palace was an 
important event. Well, with all respect to Their Majesties, I 
cannot say so. Do these receptions mean anything? Do their 
Majesties meet people in the real sense of the term? Do they 
transact any business? Can they? Or is it not more or less like 
a pantomime show? And yet, some one will say, Gandhiji went 
there. Why did he? If it ^verc so meaningless, why did he not 
abstain from it? Shall I try to give the readers an inkling of his 
state of mind? He described it at the Fiicnds’ meeting. “I am 
here,” he said, “in an embarrassing position. I have ceme as 
the guest of this nation and not as the elected representative of 
my own nation. I must, therefore, walk warily and I cannot tell 
you hoiv warily I am walking. Do you think I relished the 
Prime Minister’s minatoiy speech in the Minorities’ Committee? 
I would have repudiated it there and tlicn, but I sat mum. 

I came home and tvrotc a letter of gentle reproach. And now, 
this tveek I am faced with a moral problem. I have an invitation 
to attend His Majesty’s reception. I am feeling so heart-sick and 
sore over tltc happenings in India that I have no heart in attend- 
ing such functions, and if I had come in my own right I should 
not have hesitated to come to a decision. But, as I am a guest, 
I am he.sitating; I can do nothing hastily. I have every moment 
to consider the morality of the thing and not the legality.” And, 
it is the morality of the thing that decided him to go, and when 
he did so, he wrote a courteous letter to the Lord Chamberlain 
thanking him for the invitation and intimating to him that he and 
his eompanion (who had also been invited) would attend the 
reeeption in their usual dress. He usually excuses himself from 
all social functions, but he had to make an exception in favour 
of tliis as in some others, as he would do nothing which would 
be regarded in the nature of a discourtesy. He would not refrain 
from doing anything tliat might be turned against him. 

X 

What Next? 

“At the present moment the Conference seems to have fizzled 
out and tlicre seems to be no ray of hope in the impenetrable 
gloom.’ But some of your great men are tiying their best to 
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avoid a catastrophe. If they fail and if the Conference ultimately 
ends in a fiasco, as I fear it v.ill, there wU he thousands upon 
thousands ready to go through the fire of suffering, and iviil 
not quail before the fiercest repression. ^Ve are promised that 
the repression that is coming rvill be ten times as fierce as 
last year’s. But I shall pray that humanity may be spared that 
exhibition of brute power.” 

I am quoting these words from Gandhiji’s concluding remarks 
at the Westminster School on the evening of the day on •which 
he made his third memorable pronouncement at the Round Table 
Conference. The speech was invited by an elaborate communal 
solution pretending almost to represent an agreement between 
the Musalmans, the Depressed Qasses, the Indian Christians, 
the Anglo-Indians and the Europeans, claiming to represent 46 
per cent of British India. There w’as something palpably un- 
seemly about this stupendously audacious creation of the 
nonainated representatives of their respective communities. There 
were immediately loud protests against it, the fiercest being 
Sirdar Ujjal Singh’s, inasmuch as he called a spade a spade and 
described tire attempt in effect as a secret conspiracy to ditide 
somebody else’s property. \\'hen Gandhiji rose in holy wTath and 
exposed it as an outrage upon the nation, it gasped its last 
breath. He not only laid low the spectre, but he also exposed 
the \rickcdly absurd claims of the authors of the scheme to 
represent the communities for w’hich they dared to speak. 

It must have been an eye-opener for the Prime Minister. 
The A'em SiaUsman almost paraphrases Gandhiji’s language when 
in its today’s issue it sa-ys : “No one representing a sectional 
interest, Hindu, Moslem or Sikh, cares to put his name to con- 
cessions on the communal question, when he does not know 
whether anything is going to eventuate with regard to the 
• — main problem of the future Constitution.” It adds : “There is 
no real reason to let the Conference fail. If a policy’ of drift 
is adopted, it •v.ill be done deliberately, because the National 
Cabinet has decided that such is the best course.” It is some- 
thing that Gandhiji’s ceaseless efforts to educate the British public 
have disabused, at least tiie saner elements of it, of some of the 
oSicially cooked conceptions, and when the Conference comes 
to a sorry close witlun a fev/ days no one can seriously maintain 
diat the obstacle was offered by the delegates themselves. 
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The Prime Minister put up a halting defence in the shape 
of a plea that the safeguards had not been discussed because a 
suggestion had been made by the Federal Structure Committee 
itself that consideration of tlicm should be postponed. There 
was a chorus of protest against this statement and he had im- 
mediately to admit that the suggestion was made by a section 
of the Committee. If indeed he insisted, as he did tins morning, 
on a unanimous request by tire delegates to him to setde the 
question, he should have similarly insisted on a unanimous 
request to postpone consideration of the eonstitutional question. 
One cannot think of a more pitiful exposure of the hollowness 
of tlic Government’s position than was made this morning by 
several factors, including the Prime Minister’s own admission. 

That, however, is neither here nor there. The fact stands 
that we are on the brink of a big catastrophe of which the 
horrors only those can visualize who have imposed upon them- 
selves the method of achieving emancipation by voluntary' 
suffering. And yet, as Gandhiji said to an interviewer late to- 
night, “there would be inevitable recrudescence of civil dis- 
obedience on the failure of the Conference on the Constitutional 
issue. There can be no other way. For, if we do not get it 
today, it means postponement for an indefinite period. There 
is not much ground for hope, though I cannot say I have 
given up all hope of a solution being reached at tlie eleventh 
hour. And I, for myself, shall not rest until every avenue has 
been explored.” 

Congress Represents the Masses 

He who studies Gandhiji’s speech will clearly see what arc 
the immediate obstacles in our way. The discussions among our 
ranks are obvious enough — ^ive have all been stupid as he has 
more than once said. But Government prepared the ground for 
our dis-union and took steps to perpetuate the dissension by all 
the ingenuity of a powerful party reluctant to surrender power. 
The Congress is the nation, and the only majority community, 
competent to deliver the goods, and the Government should 
have treated with the Congress after hearing all other parties. 
But, obviously. Congress has not been able to impress Govern- 
ment with its importance and its claim to speak for the whole 
of the country. “I shall then go back and demonstrate by 
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dint of more suffering that the Congress alone represents the 
vast masses of India.” 

But the real and ultimate obstacle; as Gandhiji explained 
to the students of the London School of Economics, is “the 
colossal and appalling ignorance of the best of Englishmen 
about conditions in India. IVe are supposed to be ungrateful 
fellows oblitious of the many good things that tlie British had 
done for India. It is not only the official mind tliat thinks so, but 
others capable of moulding public opinion tliink so too.” There 
is another thing. Long ago the late Surendranath Bannerji 
had described a peculiarly British trait. “I am always being 
asked by Englishmen why. if there were such povertt' in India, 
tliere were no insurrections, no breaking of windows, no riots." 
And the present day Englishman too seems to be pretty nearly 
of the same mind. He is slow’ to understand the non-violent 
method. 'iVell, he possibly needs a much more effective demon- 
stration than last vears. The danger of foreign invasions and 
internal strifes has been so sedulously worked up that it has 
become an honest belief with an average Englishman that 
India cannot live without the protection of the British bayonet- 
To a certain extent, it is the pride of the ruling race which 
arrogates to itself certain pritilcges, wliilc it denies to the 
nded the most elcmentaiy ones. On walls in every street, on shop 
windows, in railway trains and buses and on the pages of new’s- 
papers you find appeals to the British public to buy British 
to the exclusion of c\’erytlung foreign. But “Buy Exclusively 
Indian” is evidently a seditious and dangerous cry in India. 
A lady, in a.n exceptionally well-informed gathering, seriously 
questioned the right of a people who were fighting amongst 
one another to think of libert}’. “You must deserve to be free” 
is the pedantic ciy. 

The Ixherext Right 

But I SHALE not discuss all die varieties of ignorance of facts 
or knowledge of false history, and the prejudices cf the ruling 
race. They arc incHtablc in those who regard themselves as 
conquerors. It is only he who has been under the harrow’ that 
can understand one in a similar position. J. Devlin, the Irish 
patriot, at a meeting Gandhiji was informally addressing, put 
the freedom lover’s case pointedly ; “You are asking us to 
study Indian conditions. IVeH, it does not require any study to 
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accept a nation’s right to freedom. It is its inherent right.” 
And Gandhiji adds point to it by saying that it is not only our 
birthright, but that we have earned it by right of suffering. 

But, evidently, the British public heeds more education in 
the shape of voluntary suffering. He has met a few thousand 
Britishers by now and has tried to din it into their heads that 
with the best of intentions in the world the British rule in India 
has been a curse and we must get rid of it. The education has 
not been without effect, but it is a slow process, and outrageously 
slow when the people in India arc dying an ignominious death 
by inches, as is evident from reports from Bengal, U.P., and 
Bardoli. Therefore Gandhiji has said from one platform after 
another that the sacrifice of a million lives is infinitely preferable 
to the dcatli by inches that the millions are undergoing. ‘T 
cannot live without unceasingly thinking of their deliverance. 
The only restriction is that ^vc shall not soil our fingers with the 
blood of our opponents and we will not descend to untruth. 
We have burnt our boats. We arc fighting with our backs to 
tlic wall, and there is no rest for us unless vital freedom for the 
villagers of India is won.” 

XI 

Aimless R. T. C. 

The round table conference has been the subject of all 
hinds of similes. Some have compared it to a carcase which was 
sought to be kept alive with oxygen. Some have likened it to a 
drowned person rescued and being revived with artificial respi- 
ration. Some even thought that the Conference was dead and 
that the Prime Minister and the Lord Chancellor were casting 
about how best to give it a decent burial. I think the most ac- 
curate thing would be to say that those in charge of the Con- 
ference are awaking to essentials at the eleventh hour, having 
all these weeks deliberately shut their eyes to them. For one 
reason or another they had chosen to walk round and round 
without any desire to get to the centre. As Mr. Wedgewood 
Benn said, “Wc had reached the very last meeting of the Federal 
Strueture Committee without approaching the centre of the 
problem.” Or as Mr. Brailsford has put it more vividly ; 
“Matters of secondary importance it had been permitted to 
-debate with tedious completeness. All were agreed that the 
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br-.s”; '^ir^rr ^ 

ortZ far they may meddle rvith finance, tire army or foreign 

his ver%' first speech in the Federal Structure Comnuttw 

Gandhiji had sounded a note of %vaming and on 

occasions he had tried to rivet the attenUon o^^e 
Conference on the essentials and had refused to ^ 

Homik The unholy alliance between some of the 
daimin- to represent the Minorities and the Musalman delcg . 
id Se° Prime Minister’s speech in , rinding up the Mtnon^^ 
Committee marked the limit to which tinkering cou ^ 
there was nothing for it but for Gandhiji to lasli every o 
a consdousness of their dut;- by that spec* of devastating 
estness. Those tfho had called the ^rfercncc smv *at 4 Y 
xvould put themselves completely in the t\Tong them- on 

the delegates back to India without having even 
the fundamental issues. I have already quoted from B 
sDccch. Mr. Lccs-Smith supported him and, perhaps for toe 
time from the British side, reminded tlie Conference 
settlement between Lord Irwin and Gandhiji ^vas one o 
things which necessitated a discussion of the safeguards. _ ^ 
this a thing to be brought to an end,” said Mr. Benn in a pio^ 
turesque phrase “with a Bradshaiv in one hand and a stop- , 
watch in the other?” The Prime Minister and Lord Sankey 
well as toe Musalmans had all to capitulate, however uravillmg Yj 
with the result tliat we are now in the heart and centre o 
discussions which ultimately concern the poor dumb millions o 
India. The Conference may thus be said to be at last awake 
to the essentials and svhether toe speeches that arc being made 
from day to day will or will not have any material effect on the 
statement that the Prime Minister had promised to make, it » 
something tliat the British Government will have tlic people* 
case put before them in as unequivocal a manner as possible. 

The Fundasiental Question 
For that is what Gandhiji has done in tivo of the 
characteristic speeches in the Federal Structure Committee. He 
made it clear, in a manner no one had done before, that ever)' 
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tiling depended on the first premise you started with — ^whether 
or not it was right for Great Britain to occupy India, whether or 
not it was right for Great Britain to hold India today and to 
continue to hold India. And putting on behalf of the Congress tlic 
premise that it was ivrong for Britain to occupy India and wrong 
to hold it, he had no difficulty in saying “emphatically tliat the 
whole of this Army should be disbanded, if it does not pass 
under our control.” The fact is that there is on the side of 
Britain no genuine desire to transfer power, and amongst some 
of our own people no ivill to assume power and to use it ivholly 
and solely in the interests of the dumb, down-trodden millions 
of India. That fact explains some of the speeches on both sides; 
as also the question by Lord Sankey whether India wants tlie 
British Army to be withdrawn : the halting and diffident nature 
of the speeches made by SirTcj Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Saslri : 
and the considerable agitation and even storm that Gandhiji’s 
speech on commercial discrimination has raised in our own ranks. 
Fot it was not only on commercial discrimination that he spoke, 
but he gave a picture of India under a Government which 
was to be of the people and for the people, India which was 
free not only of the exploitation of tlie foreigner but of tlic in- 
digenous capitalist and zamindar and of tlic intellectual and 
social aristocrat who equally with the foreigner has up to now 
lived on the sweat of the poor man. It was, therefore, dubbed 
a Bolshevik speech but tlie Congress policy of non-violence 
isolates its ways from any other, but Gandhiji could not conceal 
from the Conference the fact that every interest not legitimately 
acquired or was inconsistent witlr the best interest of the nation 
stood in danger of judicial scrutiny and handling. That ex- 
plains too the Daily Mail’s poster “Send Mr. Gandlii home.” 

What then is in store for India? “Is tlie Conference certainly 
doomed to failure?” was a question put to Gandhiji today 
by the son of a prominent public man. “It is ungrateful,” 
said Gandliiji, “to say so. But I see very little warrant for 
’success.” “Don’t you think the Government having allowed 
"the discussion will hbiv 'do ' something ? Will the change in the 
' Government make any difference?” '.’Gandliiji had no hesitation 
in summing up the po'sitiqh' and' replying to both the questions 
at the same time : ‘T expectqd them to do certainly better’ but 
I do' not know that they have rnade up' their minds to transfer 
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power. As regards the two parties, I think for India it is 
‘six oi one and haif a doxen of the other.’ In fact, I am 
rather glad that I have to do with an overwhelmingly large 
Conscn'ativc majority. For I do not want to steal anytliing 
from here. I want something large and good svhich poor people 
can easily sec and understand and so it is best tliat I have 
to fight a strong party and win what I want from a strong 
party. What I wmnt is a lasting thing. I do not want to dis- 
solve the tic, but to transform it. The relationship between 
India and England, tlie basis of equal partnership can exist 
only if each docs the common thing out of a consciousness of 
strength and not of weakness. And, therefore, I tvould love to 
feel that during the Conscr\'ativc regime we ts'crc able to con- 
vince the Conservatives that we were not unworthy opponents, 
nor unworthy partners.” 

The crux, however, is the first premise, as I have already 
said. And on behalf of the British public the Daily MaH ptits 
it thus ; “Widrout India the British Commonwealth of Nations 
tvould fall to pieces. Commercially, economically, politicall}’ and 
geographically it is our greatest imperial asset. To imperil our 
hold on it would be the wont treason anv Britisher could commit.’ 

L. G. 

Mr. Loyd George was good enough to invite Gandhiji to 
Churt. He sent his own car to take him and bring him back 
to London and svas as charming and unrcscivcd as one could 
be in Iris three hours’ conversation with Gandliiji. 

India’s IVomen 

There were requests from various ■women’s organi? ations 
for an address by Gandhiji, but Miss Agatlia Harrison combined 
them all into one and, under the auspices of the Women’s 
India Council, invited Gandhiji to address a representative 
gathering of women in Motley College Hall. At this meeting 
Gandhiji took the opportunity of correcting various fantastic 
notions about the women pf India and presented a vivid picture 
of the heroic part they had played during the last stmggle- 
“They are perhaps in many ways superior to you,” he said. “You 
had to go through untold suffering to win your suffrage. In 
India w'omen got it for the asking. No hindrances have been 
placed in the way of their entering public life and Congress 
had not only women for its Presidents but had Mrs. Naidu 
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as a member of its Cabinet. For several years, and during the 
last struggle when our organizations were declared illegal and 
those in charge of them put into prison, it was the women 
who came to the forefront, took the place of dictators and filled 
die jails. That, however, docs not mean that they have not 
suffered at the hands of men. They have had their bitter cups to 
drink, but I have no hesitation in telling you that ■what you 
have read in Miss Mayo’s book about India is 99 per cent 
untrue. I have read the book from cover to cover and as I 
finished it I exclaimed (hat it was verily a drain-inspector’s 
report. Some of the tilings she has said arc true, but her genera- 
lizations arc absolutely false, and several statements in the 
book are pure figments of her imagination.” 

He then went on to describe how last year they came out 
of their homes in one mass and showed an awakening which 
was miraculous. They took part in processions, defied tlic law, 
and bore the -without raising a little finger, without swear- 
ing at tlic police, and used tlicir power of persuasion to wean 
the drunkard from drink and the sellers and purchasers of 
foreign cloth from it. It was not a learned woman like 
Sarojini Naidu but an unlettered woman who had borne lathi 
blows on her head which bled profusely whilst she stood un- 
flinching, ordering her companions not to move from their 
posts, and converted the litdc town of Borsad into a Thermo- 
pylae. It was to tlicsc women that the last year’s victory was 
mainly due. 

There was little time for questions, but one or two tliat 
were asked were expressive of tlic anxiety with which they were 
watching the deliberations of the Round Table Conference. 
“There is yet time for these two countries to remain united 
on terms of equality for the good of tlie world,” Gandhiji said 
to them. “It would not satisfy my soul to gain freedom for 
India and not to help in the peace of the world. I have the 
conviction in me that when England ceases to prey upon 
India she will also cease to prey upon other nations. At any 
rate India will have no part in the blood guilt.” 

XII 

The Forum 

During the last few days Gandhiji has expressed himself on 
all the crucial questions of the hour at one meeting or another 

N.V.ii 
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in London or other places. I propose to put all that he has 
said in the form of answers to quesdons,. in his own language. 

fVouMjou noi use soli for faxing and balancing ike budget? Weald 
you not ague to the Federation haring limitless powers to tax some 
articles including salt? 

The Federation should have no right to tax salL Not unles 
I wanted to commit the sin of taxing the poor would I think 
of balancing the budget by taxing salt. If you want to balance 
the budget tvhy not cut down the militart- expenditure? It 
would be a crime against humanity to add to the already 
heavy burden of the poor Indian tax-payer. You may as well tax 

air and water and expect India to live. 

* * * 

Nothing provokes Gandhiji more than what he has often 
called the colossal ignorance about India in England. At a 
very influential gathering of Englishmen and Englishwomen, 
draum from all parts of England and representing many in- 
stitutions and many interests, he said : “IVho is it that can say 
that you have conferred benefits on India ? We or you? The 
toad beneath the harrow knows tvherc the harrow pinches. A 
series of men, Dadabhai Naoroji, Pherozeshah Mehta, Ranadc, 
Gokhaic — ^tvho used to dote on you, tvho tvere proud of British 
contact and of the benefits conferred by your citilization — do 
you knov.' that they are all agreed in sasrng that you have on 
the whole done harm to India? INTien you go, you trill have 
left us an impoverished and emasculated people, and the shades 
of all who loved you triU ask, what have you done during 
these y'ears of tutelage? You must realize that we cannot afford 
to have doorkeepers at your rate of wages, for \'ou are no better 
than doorkeepers and a nation with an income of t%vo pence a 
day per head cannot pay those wages. I carmot too often repeat 
that whilst your Prime Minister’s wage is 50 times your 
average income, the Viceroy of India draws 5,000 times the 
average income of an Indian. We are a weak nation you say. 
Well, tve have stout hearts. The frail Indian women, unlettered 
and uneducated — no second or third editions of hits. Naidu — 
received latki blows breast forward. We are not skilled in ad- 
ministration. tVell, was it not Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman 
who said that good Government is no substitute for self-govern- 
ment? You, w'ho are past masters in making mistakes, you, who 
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in the language of Lord Salisbury' know the art of blundering 
tlirough the success, will not give us the liberty of making mis- 
takes? We want complete freedom from alien control. The iron 
has entered the soul of thousands of men and women who arc 
impatient of alien control. We arc impatient to gain this free- 
dom, wiUi your help if you will, without your help if we must. 

SER\ncr. Criterion 

And what is this bugbear of the Minorities question? I can- 
not for the life of me understand it. You call Congress one of 
the many organizations or the biggest organization. I say to you 
that the Congress is not only the biggest organization, but it 
is the most predominant organization, an organization which 
alone has fought for fiecdom. It was at the call of the Con- 
gress that hundreds of villagers were nearly swept out of exis- 
tence, crops worth thousands, burnt or sold for a song and lands 
wortli lakhs confiscated and sold. Do you suppose we have 
gone through all this agony for a mess of pottage? Congrass, 
say.s tlic fable, is a Hindu organization. Do you suppose all 
that fought and went to prisons and died last year were only 
Hindus? There were several thousands of Musalmans amongst 
them, and there were also Sikhs and Christians, Parsis and all. Do 
not talk of a majority or a minority community. The Congress 
alone is the biggest majority community. You want us to have 
regard to the claims of Minorities. Do you want the Congress 
to parcel out India in small sccrions for Anglo-Indians and 
Indian Christians, and among ilicm I suppose Protestants and 
Catholics, and Europeans, and among them also Protestants and 
Catliolics, and then as many subsections of Hindus as you 
please— Jains and Buddhists and Sanatanists and Samajists and 
so on? I, for one, will be no party to this heartless process 
of vivisection. Is that how you propose to make a nation by 
your policy of divide and rule? The small Minorities have a 
perfect right to demand full civic rights. But don’t encourage 
them to ask for separate representation. They can enter the 
legislatures by the open door of election. Why arc Anglo-Indians 
afraid of their interests being neglected? Because they are 
Anglo-Indians? No, they arc afraid because they have not 
served India. Let them follow the example of tlic Parsis who 
have served India and who do not ask for the separate electo- 
rates. That is because they know that they will be in 
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legislature by sheer right of service. Dadabhai Naoroji’s whole life 
^vas dedicated to the service of India and his four grand- 
daughters, all cultured and educated like any English girls, 
arc slaving for tlic peasants of India. One of them was the dic- 
tator of a province and then she stood for election to a 
provincial council and she topped the polls. She is at tlic present 
moment spreading the cult of the Charkha among tlic Frontier 
Pathans and ruling their hearts. Let Anglo-Indians too enter 
the legislatures by the open door of service. And even so 
Englishmen. Is it not a shame that Englishmen will still claim 
privileges in a country they have helped to impoverish and 
claim separate elections in a poor nation’s legislature? No, I 
will never be guilty of parcelling out my country to these groups. 
It will be nothing short of vivisection of a whole nation.” 

Mrs. Naidu, who has in her somewhat of the ancient Roman 
dames’ love for gladiatorial combats no less than their prover- 
bial pride in their young children, introduced to Gandliiji the 
other day, a group of youngmen who were all more or less 
exiles from their mother country and were dreadfully in earnest. 
They took up a formidable array of questions which tlicy had 
left with Gandhiji a few days bacL Some of these questions and 
Gandhiji’s replies to them arc reproduced below: 

How exactly do you think the Indian Princes, landlords, mill-cwners 
and money-lenders and other profiteers are enriched? 

At the present moment by exploiting the masses. 

Can these classes be enriched without the exploitation of the Indian 
workers and peasants? 

To a certain extent, yes. 

Have these classes any social justification to live more comfortably 
than the ordinary worker and peasant who does the work which pro- 
vides their wealth? 

Society 

Flo JUSTIFICATION. My idea of society is that while ^ve are 
born equal, meaning that we have a right to equal opportunity, 
all have not the same capacity. It is, in the nature of things, 
impossible. For instance, all cannot have the same height, or 
colour or degree of intelligence, etc.; therefore, in the nature 
of things, some, will' have' ability to earn more and others less. 
People with.'tments will have more, and they rvill utilize their 
talents for "this purpose. If they utilize their talents kindly, they 
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wll be performing the work of the State. Such people exist as 
trustees, on no other terms. I would allow a man of intellect 
to earn more, I would not cramp his talent. But the bulk of 
his greater earnings must be used for the good of the State, 
just as the income of all earning sons of the father go to the 
common family fund. They would have their earnings only as 
trustees. It may be that I would fail miserably in this. But 
that is what I am sailing for. And that is what is implied in the 
Declaration of Fundamental Rights too. 

DoiH you think that the peasants and workers arc justified in carry- 
' ing on a class war for economic and social emancipation so that they 
can be free once and fer all from the burden of supporting paiasitic 
classes in society I 

No. I myself am carr^’ing on a revolution on their behalf. 
But it is a non-%dolent revolution. 

By your movement for the reduction of rents in the U.P. jou may 
ameliorate the condition of the peasants, but you do not stnke at the 
root of the ^stem. 

Yes. But you can’t do everything at one and die same time. 

How then will you bring about the trusteeship ? Is it by persuasion ? 

Not merely by verbal persuasion. I will concentrate on my 
means. Some have called me the greatest revolutionary' of my 
time. It may be false, but I believe myself to be a revolutionary 
— a non-violent revolutionary. My means arc non-cooperation. 
No pci'son can amass wealth without the cooperation, willing or 
forced, of the people concerned. 

Who constituted the capitalists trustees? Why are they entitled to a 
commission, and how will you fix the commission ? 

They will be entitled to a commission because money is in 
their possession. Nobody constituted them trustees. I am in- 
viting them to act as trustees. I am inviting those people who 
consider themselves as owners today to act as trustees i.e. 
owners, not in their own right, but owners, in the right of 
those whom they have exploited. I will not dictate to them 
what commission to take, but ask them to take what is fair 
e.g. I would ask a man who possesses Rs. 100 to take Rs. 50 
and give the other Rs. 50 to the workers. But to liim who 
possesses Rs. 10,000,000 I would perhaps say take 1% for your- 
self. So you see that my commission would not be a fixed figure 
because that would result in atrocious injustice. 
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The Privileged Classes 
The masses do not today see in the landlords and other pro- 
hteeis their enemy. But the consciousness of the MTong done to 
them by tliese dasscs has to be created in tlicm. 1 do not 
teach the masses to regard the capitalists as thdr enemies, but 
I teach them that they arc their own enemies. Non-cooperators 
never told the people that the British or General Dyer were 
bad, but that they were the \icdms of a s^Ttem, So that, the 
system must be destroyed and not the individual. That is 
the reason why British offidals can live ^s•ith imptmity in a 
population so fired with the desire for freedom. 

If you want to attack a ^stem there can be no diffcTcnce between cn 
Indian capitalist and an English capitalist. Why da you not apply 
non-payment of taxes to the zamindars? 

The zatnindar is merely a tool of a system. It is not 
necessary to take up a movement against tliem at the same 
time as against the British s^Ttem. It is possible to distinguish 
bettveen the two. But, we had to tell the people not to pay to 
the zamindars, because, out of this money the zamindais paid 
to the Government. But we have no quarrel with the zamindais 
as such, so long as they act well by the tenants. 

What is your concrete programme to put the peasant and worker in 
absolute power to decide his own destiny? 

My programme is the programme I am working out through 
the Congress, I am convinced that as a result of it their position 
today is infinitely superior to what they had occupied v.ithin 
living memory. I don’t now refer to their material condition, 
I refer to the immense awakening that has come among them 
and the consequent ability to resist injustice and exploitation. 

How do you propose to relieve the peasanlty of their debt of fee 
hundred crores? 

No one knows the exact amount of dcbL Such as it is, if 
the Congress gets the power, the Congress will undertake the 
scrutiny of the so-called obligations of the peasantry as it insists 
with regard to the obligations of the in-coming Indian Govern- 
ment to be taken over from the out-going alien GovemmenL 

* * tc 

Equally characteristic w'as Gandhiji’s reply to the next 
question, asking him why he had not demanded the inclusion 
in the R. T. G. of a representative of the Indian SUtes 
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subjects and wlictlicr, if in a Federal India, the Indian States 
subjects resorted to civil disobedience to secure their rights, 
Federal forces Nvould* be used to help the Princes suppress that 
rising. He would never use them or allow tlicm to be used for 
suppression of civil disobedience in any walk of life, he replied, 
because he held salyagraha to be a permanent law of man’s 
being svhich took the place entirely of violence ■which ■was tlic 
law of the beast. As for the first que.stion, it was not open to 
him, or ratlicr it would not have been consistent with tire 
dignity of the Congress to demand the inclusion of anybody 
iu a Conference in the making of which it had no power. “I 
could not plead on behalf of the Congress” he explained, “and 
the Congress being an erstwhile rebel against the Government 
could not consistently entreat for the inclusion of anybody in 
the Conference.” 

British Postal Union 

Within a few days of our arrival here a Postman hesitating- 
ly approached Mirabehn for Gandhiji’s autograph in a book 
of a unique character. It was divided into sections tvith pages 
given to soldiers, statesmen, scholars, humanitarians and 
philanthropists and every autograph (with a photograph) was 
given its proper place in tlic book. It was a matter of some 
surprise tlrat the autograph book belonged to an enterprising 
postman, not die one -who had come for the autograph, but one 
who had dedicated his life to the service of the lepers in India. 
We were naturally interested and heard from Mr. Gurr some- 
dri ng about die actividcs of Mr. Cardinal, who, whilst he had 
gone soldiering in India, was inspired with a mission to serve 
the lepers in India. Having secured die autograph and establi- 
shed contact with us, Mr. Gurr would drop in now and again, 
tell us something about the acdvilics of die Postal Union in 
Great Britain and send us copies of the Union’s international 
organ, The Post. It was he wlio was instrumental in bringing 
about this meeting at the Union’s headquarters. 

Their office, their meeting-hall, the way in which they con- 
ducted die proceedings of the meeting, dieir speeches, W'ould 
not even for a moment make you suspect that they were 
postmen. But they were genuine honest postmen, wdio did dieir 
job and found time to interest themselves not only in their 
nation’s affairs, but in those of oppressed nations like ours. 
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THerc %vas no comparison bcbvecn them as cSbl 

paid, ignorant, exceedingly belonged 

described them. The reason ^vas obsions. TJe fomcr « 

to a free naUon, the latter belonged to a subject n 

drive tlie contrast home, Gandhiji told them jvlaster 

betrveen an Indian postman’s salary an Indian’s in- 

Gcneral’s was the same as that between an av g uot 

come and the Viceroy’s. In the circumstances o 

dream of a full-fledged rvcekly like The ® ^ificent 

by the postmen in India, or of a Union wi h * 

office, or of their subscribing money to ca^ on a Tj„jon 

lum in India. “We had,” said Gandhiji, ‘ a Postmen U 

in India whose president was no less a man than ^ pf 

President of tlie Congress, but which, from the vers 

things, existed merely to ventilate grievances. 


Soldier Turnrd PHii.ANTHRorjsT 
Whilst SHARP contrasts like tlicse whet your 
freedom and mal:e you more and more determine from 

till it is achieved, let me not in any way seem to 
the great ivork the British postmen arc doing, or to 
courtesi'- in inviting Gandhiji to tell them somet ^ 

Indian postmen, about Indian leper asj'lums, and a ^ 
mission in England. Mr. Cardinal, for whom Indian ^ ^ 

Indian epics and Indian heroes and heroines, and m 
Indian mountains and rivers, had an irresistible appe^ 
ivho, as he said, though a soldier, lived in India wit 
open, ivas mos-ed at the sight of a leper in AUahapa 
decided to devote himself to the service of the lepers m a 
On his return to England, he became a postman, narrate 
his friends his experiences, and it was out of the contributio ^ 
of postmen all over Great Britain that he was able to op^a 
Leper Asylum in Madura. Twice since then, tlie Postal 
ment had granted him leave of absence for tliree months 
has seen the Asyluna develop into a fair-sized colony- under tm 
very eyes. He has now retired from postal service, but not from 
the service of the lepers in India, and he is still carr>'ing on 
his humanitarian work through voluntar>' annual contribuuons 
from the postmen in England. 

The Union’s interest in Indian postmen too is not negligihl^ 
The Chairman described the Union as an internationa] one m 
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outlook, though they had been prohibited from affiliating them- 
selves with an International Union. But they were hoping that 
one day they may be part and parcel of a world-wde organiza- 
tion. Their present membership is 100,000 and their journals 
(international and local) are distributed to every member. 

It was to pay a compliment to their great organizing skill 
and humanitarian work that Gandhiji readily agreed to pass 
an evening witli them, and it is to enlist their sympathy for 
India that he introduced to them in vivid and graphic lan- 
guage the romance of the fight for freedom. 


EXCURSIONS 

I 

The visit to Chichester was trebly fruitful because of the con- 
tact established witli three of the important men in England 
Bishop Bell of Chichester and Canon Campbell, and Mr. C.P. 
Scott of. the Manchester Guardian. 

Gandhiji had long and intimate talks with all the three 
who were glad to understand the Indian situation from Gandhiji 
at first hand. 

The Bishop of Chichester 

The Bishop is unlike many Churchmen that we have met 
before. There is no predominently religious ‘air’ about him. He 
talks most intelligently on any topic that you care to discuss 
and wth a detachment that often puzzles you. He seems to have 
made up Iris mind about everything and though he disagiees 
with you does not allow you to feel that he does so. Quite a 
masterful personality capable of tackling with consummate skill 
affairs of tire State. One might almost feel that he has mis- 
taken his vocation, but one immediately realizes one s mistake. 
There is a deep undercurrent of spirituality in evcrj'thing that 
he says or does, and his life is so simple that as Canon Camp- 
bell said of him ‘our Bishop would be as happy in a hovel as 
in his Palace.’ He was for many years tutor at Oxford and was 
a student at the same college as Lord Irwin. He has connections 
with liim and a host of otliers who count, and I sty 
not a minute of the hours spent rvitlr him by Gandhiji was w'asted. 
“I am not prepared to believe drat the Conference can break on 
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the Minorities question,” said he to me with considerable con- 
6Lden.ee.. “tV. windiec eC clecgvTxeecu ashed Me. Gandhi a. mimhcr 
of questions last night and ivhcn one of them said that he hoped 
that the question ivould be solved in India, Mr. Gandhi said 
that he svas determined to solve it here. I think he will do it. 
His optimism is not of an cmpt\’ kind.” And the Bishop added : 
“I have had some very precious talk with Mr. Gandhi and 
have understood from him as much as lajTnan can understand, 
but I fear that he is more suspicious of some people than one 
ought to be. I am quite sure that the fears that there tvould be 
chaos and ci\il war in India if the Enghsh left the country are 
unfounded and the result of ignorance, but I may assure you 
that they arc genuinely felt, and I wonder if somfcthing cannot 
be done to evolve a formula in the future constitution calculated 
to dispel those fears.” 

He has had long talks with Gandhiji and if anyone outside 
the Conference can exercise influence on the counsels of those 
concerned, he is sure to do so. 

“But supposing nothing happens,” I said, “the visit will 
surely lead to a deeper understan^ng between India and 
England, and A\ili be very helpful to the pacifists so far as thdr 
mission is concerned.” 

He ivas sure about the first part of my statement but rot 
about the second part ; “Why should not the visit lead to any- 
tlung more? And if it does not, the future is uncertain. What 
can we do in Manchuria, though we know that something ought 
to be done there? I am quite sure that in case something happens 
in India, in the absence of a settlement, something must be done 
here. But I doubt that we could be equal to it. I wonder if 
the pacifists would know exactly what to do.” He seemed to be 
more anxious that the tragedy be averted than that it should 
be coped with. 

“tSTio arc the outstanding pacifists today?” I asked and he 
immediately named Albert Schweitzer and Remain RoUancL 
He was full of Dr. Schweitzer’s latest book and said : “He is 
a great moral force. tVhen I met him for the first time in 
France 1 was surprised to read on his card ‘Doctor of Medicine’ , 
Doctor of Theology’, ‘Doctor of Music’, and after having had 
all these distinctions he derided that his work lay in the forests 
of Africa amid danger and death.” “And the most unattractive 
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type of danger and death,” said Mr. Bell, to bring out the 
heroic selflessness of Dr. Schweitzer most vividly. Among tlic 
English pacifists he named Dr. Maude Royden and Artluir 
Ponsonby and some of the members of the Fclloivship of Recon- 
ciliation. “Mr. H. G. Wells and Bertrand Russell arc pacifists 
but not the moral forces we are thinking of,” he had no hesi- 
tation to add. 

Canon Campbell 

Canon Campbell is a different man. He is in no way inscrutable 
and his learning and culture overflow like a mountain spring. 
He has read deeply and widely, as any great preacher of his 
renown should do, and he has found numerous meeting grounds 
in Eastern philosophy. Dr. Tagore’s writings have left an abid- 
ing impression on him and his heart hankers after a quite 
contemplative kind of life, though he gtu’c rude shocks to theo- 
logians by raising fierce controversies some years ago. He was 
deeply interested in getting at the root meaning of ‘Swaraj’ 
and when Gandhiji traced it to its source which he said was self- 
purification and self-sacrifice, the Canon was mightily pleased 
and said : “That is the essence of all great religions.” He is sick 
of the “explosive onrush of modern science” and feels that what 
we arc suffering from is a secular outlook in all our affairs. He 
has the deepest sympathy for the Indian cause and ^vas over- 
joyed that his meeting with Gandhiji meant nothing less than 
the spirit reaching out to .spirit. 

A Veteran Journalist 

The visit to the veteran journalist, Mr. C. P. Scott, was in 
the nature of a pilgrimage, as Gandhiji himself described it. 
Having been in editorial charge of the Manchester Guardian for fifty 
years, he retired at the age of 83 in 1929. He is thus 85 now, 
but has the vigour of a young man of 20 as we could see from 
his firm and steady step as he ran up and down his stair- 
case to get Iris overcoat. He is enjoying his well-earned rest in 
his sister’s house at Bognor on the South Coast of England, which 
acquired a special celebrity by the King having had his last 
convalcscene there. And there we met him with his sister who 
is 97, with all her faculties unimpaired excepting for a slight 
deafness, and even her countenance was umvrinkled. She scorn- 
ed to be interested in everything and regarded Gandhiji’s risit 
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as an important event in her life. “I have your blessings on my 
mission, I hope,” said Gandhiji to her as we were leaving and 
she cordially said. “Oh yes: you have.” 

With hir. Scott, Gandhiji had a long talk. He did not rvant 
to ivony him noth any argument or raise a discussion. “This 
is purely a pilgrimage. For years your paper has been an oasis 
in a desert of misunderstanding and misrepresentation and I 
thought I must see you if only to express my gratefulness,” said 
Gandhiji as the old man came forward to greet him. He took 
him to a glass room at the back of the house designed to let 
in a flood of sunshine from all directions and there they 
chatted away rvhilst Charlie Andrews and I watched and listened 
from an adjoining room. Mr. Scott seemed to be quite in touch 
vdth the current erents and knc\%' that Gandhiji had said at 
one of the meetings here that the sum total of British rule in 
India had not been to India’s benefit. So Mr. Scott asked, 
“Don’t you think it is due to British rule that there is unity in 
India?” “Yes: it is a unity superimposed by the British rule. 
The result is that we have numerous disruptive forces coming 
up to the surface at the critical moment, as we find now. hlr, Mac- 
donald resented the suggestion, but I have no doubt that 
the solution of the communal question would not have been 
difiicult if we had on the Conference men truly representative 
of India. Everyone, as Sir Ali Imam said, owes his place to 
the will of the Prime Minister, and even asstuning that the 
same men would have come in, had they been elected by the 
nation, they would have acted with a better sense of responri- 
bility than they are doing today. As a matter of fact, men from 
ridiculously small Minorities have been selected and they are 
said to represent so many communities and they can put all sorts 
of obstacles in the way.” 

But I shall ^ not traverse the whole argument and, indeed, 
as I have said faelbre, nothing was put forward before the old 
veteran as an argument. He thought of his past, crowded with 
ct'ents, recalled veterans like Gladstone "wath beautiful dark 
eyes full of sweetness and fire”, and Campbell-Bannerman who 
had for all time left the impress of his statesmanship on history, 
recounted the great part this statesman had played at the 
time of framing the South African Constitution and seemed to 
sigh for men of that heroic type. 
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At the Nursery of the Empire Builders 

Eton is more or less a stronghold of Conser\fatism or rather 
Imperialism, where tire sons of the upper middle class learn how 
“to bear a man’s part in subduing the earth, ruling its wild 
folk and building the Empire,” to use the words of Rev. Papil- 
lon. The existence of the Eton Public School has been for “four 
and a half centuries part and parcel of England’s progress 
and prosperity.” It is the pride of Eton to have given to 
England Prime Ministers like Gladstone, Salisbury', Rosebery 
and Balfour and to have sent out to India Viceroys like 
Wellesley, Metcalfe, Auckland, Ellenbrough, Canning, Elgin, 
Bufferin, Landsdowne, Curzon and Irwin and as many Gover- 
nors. Their Eton training is regai'ded with pride as having 
“helped them to administer the affairs of the great dependency 
in some cases at the risk, or even actual cost, of their lives.” 
Great Generals like Wellington, Roberts and Buller were all 
Etonians and the Etonian is taught tliat “wherever tlic flag of 
England has waved in battle there many Etonians have laid 
down their lives for their country.” “Everyday at Eton,” says 
an Eton endmsiast, “is forming a great man and furnisliing 
material for the future history of the country.” 

Where the English upper class son is nurtured on tliis 
tradition it must have been no easy thing for the authorities 
to permit the elder among the boys to invite a rebel against 
the Empire like Gandhiji, and for the Head Master to put him 
up in Iris ancient mansion, 500 years old. Whilst we were 
grateful for the invitation and for the Head Master’s great 
hospitality, I tliink it is but the trutli to say that the invitation 
was meant to be for the boys a further lesson in imperialism. 
The Eton boy has the advantage of a librar>’, well-stocked with 
some 25,000 books, but tire Indian history he learns is the tradi- 
tional Indian history and perhaps tliis visit was meant to be 
an object lesson to show that the Indian is incapable of govern- 
ing India which must still remain a dependency. We were 
among 50 boys who form the Club and rather than make a 
speech before them Gandhiji invited them to ask him questions 
and have a heart-to-heart chat. No fear. They had but one 
question, or to be precise, two questions, to ask and it looked 
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as though they were forbidden to move out of tliat charmed 
circle. “Mr. Shaukat Ali gave us the Muslim case. Will you 
give us the Hindu case?” said the Chairman and when Gandhiji 
asked them to put questions, this vciy* question teas repeated 
by one of the bo\-s. ANTiat a contrast to the poor East End 
boys who bombarded Gandhiji with questions about ids home, 
his dress, his sandals, and his language! But those poor folks 
arc to be no Empire builders! 

Howcicr that may be, Gandhiji took up, the challenge and 
gave them an answer for which they were not prepared. I am 
giving here a bare summary. 

The Aliex Wedge 

“You OCCUPY a big place in England. Some of you will be- 
come prime ministers and generals in future and I am anxious 
to enter your hearts whilst your character is still being moulded 
and, whilst it is easy yet to enter your hearts, I should place 
before you certain facts as opposed to the false history' tradi- 
tionally imparted to you. Among high officials I find 
ignorance, meaning not absence of knowledge but knowledge 
based on false data, and I wmnt you to have true data before 
you as I drink of you, not as Empire birilders, but as members 
of a nadon which will have ceased exploiting other nations 
and become the guardian of the peace of the world, not by force 
of arms but by its moral strength. Well then, I tell you that 
there is nothing like a Hindu case, at least so far as I am con- 
cerned, for in the matter of my country^’s freedom I am no more 
a Hindu than you arc. There is a Hindu case put up by the 
Hindu Mahasabha representatives who claim to represent the 
Hindu mind, but who, in my opinion, do not do so. They will 
have a national solution of the question, not because they arc 
nationalists but because it suits them. I call that destructive 
tactics, and am pleading with them that, representing as they 
do the great majorir>', they must step out and give to the smaller 
communities what they v/ant, and the atmosphere v/ould be as 
clear as if by magic, ^^^lat the vast mass of Hindus feel and 
w’ant nobody knows, but dainung as I do to have moved 
amongst them ali these years, I think they do not care for these 
pettyfogging things, they are not troubled by the question of 
loaves and fishes in the shape of electoral seats and admini- 
strative posts. This bugbear of commuualism is confined largely 
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tn the cities which arc not India, but wliich are the blotting 
slieets of London and other Western cities, which consciously 
or unconsciously prey upon the villages and share with you 
in exploiting them by becoming the commission agents of 
England. Tliis communal question is of no importance before 
the great question of Indian freedom of which the British mini- 
sters arc studiously fighting shy. They forget that tlicy cannot 
go on for long witli a discontented rebellious India— true, ours is 
a non-violent rebellion, but it is a rebellion none the less. 
Freedom of India is superior to tlie disease which for the time 
is corroding some portions of tlic community, and if the con- 
stitutional question is satisfactorily solved the communal dis- 
temper wll immediately vanish. The moment tlic alien ^vedge 
is removed the divided communities are bound to unite. There 
is, therefore, no Hindu ease, and if there is one it must go by 
the board. If you study this question it will profit you nothing 
and when you go into its exasperating details you will, very 
likely, prefer to sec us drowned in the Thames. 

The Spiritual Vs. The Animal 
“I AM telling you God’s truth when I say that the communal 
que.stion does not matter and should not worry you at all. 
But, if you will study history, study the much bigger question 
How did millions of people make up their minds to adopt 
non-violence and how they adhered to it? Study, not man in 
his animal nature, man following the law of the jungle, ut 
study man in all his glory. Those engaged in communal squa 
blcs are like specimens in a lunatic asylum. But study men 
laying down their lives, witliout hurting any one, in the cause 
of their country’s freedom. Study man following the an o 
his liigher nature, the law of love, so that when you grow to 
manhood you will have improved your heritage. It can be 
no pride to you that your nation is ruling over ours. No one 
chained a slave without chaining liimself. And no nation kept 
another in subjection wthout herself turning into a subject 
nation. It is a most sinful connection, a most unnatura con- 
nection that is existing at present between England and India, 
and I want you to bless our mission because we arc natura y 
entitled to our freedom which is our birthright ^^c arc 
doubly entitled to it by virtue of the penance and sunenng vve 
have undergone. I want you, when you grow up, to m c 
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a unique contribution to the glory of your nation, by emanci- 
pating it from its sin of exploitation, and thus contribute to the 
progress of mankind.” 

Tlie other question was rvhat would happen to India rvitli 
the rapacious Princes when the Englishmen retire from India, 
Gandliiji assured the young men that there was no danger from 
the Princes but if they ran amok they tvere easier to deal witli 
than Englishmen, that their very weakness would prcv'cnt them 
from doing any mischief, and that India’s glory would lie, not 
in dri\ing out the English, but in converting them from exploiters 
into friends, remaining there to protect India’s honour in time 
of need. 

I do not know ^s•hat impression the visit made on the students 
but, I am sure that the intellectual shock given by the visit can- 
not soon be forgotten. The Iwing contact counts infinitely more 
than knowledge by hearsay, and mists of misunderstanding 
often roll away in the clear sunslune of affectionate contact. 
To give an instance of quick com-ersion, Mirabchn’s Indian dress 
and disciplcship were too much of a shock to some of tire ladies 
there. Thc^' were not prepared to believe tliat she was an English- 
woman. There was bitter criticism when Mirabehn explained 
that she was not only the daughter of Admiral Slade but her 
great-uncle, Dr. Edmond Warre, was a distinguished Etonian 
and sometime Head Master of Eton. But Mirabehn was un- 
ruffled. She smilingly answered all questions with tire result 
that after a couple of hours’ hearty chat her questioners and she 
were friends. 

Britishers No Patrons of Learning in india 
When at a very important meeting in London, Gandhiji 
stated that literacy' in India under British rule was less than in 
pre-British days, some of the people were shocked at -what they 
thought was a monstrous exaggeration. But when one thinks of 
Eton live hundred years old, of three at least of the 91 
Oxford Colleges dating as far back as 1261 A.D. — Balliol, 
Merton and University Colleges dispute the prize of being the 
most ancient — ^and tries in vain to find out in India, boasting of 
a civilization more andent than most nations, any institutions 
of anything like the age of Eton or Balliol, one may perhaps 
be able to gange the significance of Gandhiji’s assertion. There 
was a time before British rule when there were scats of learning 
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in all ancient towns in India and day schools in every village, 
and when in Burma every monastery had a sehool. Where are 
those schools gone, one wonders. If tliey had been allowed to 
exist and nourished with care, we might have had our 
Etons and Balliols and Mertons. That is a feeling that an Indian 
cannot help having as he visits these ancient institutions, with a 
history almost as old as that of the country itself. 


Ill 


Amongst the Dons 


The visit to Oxford was an important event, as there was 
nothing but genuine affection and a sincere desire to understand 
and to get at the root of the Indian question. The Master of 
Balliol, Dr. Lindsay, who had, whilst in India, extended the 
invitation to Gandliiji to spend a quiet time under his roof, 
renewed the invitation, certainly with a view to give Gandliiji 
the benefit of a peaceful week-end, but more with putting him 
in touch with the intellectual forces in Oxford. Himself free from 
all trace of the pride of belonging to a ruling race^ ^in fact he 
is a Scot) and accepting India’s freedom as her birthright, he 
had no difficulty in getting friends interested in the Indian 
question. There were several meetings and conferences. At the 
Master’s own house there was a meeting of about 40 select 
friends, and there were three conferences outside with the in- 
tellectuals. Mr. Thompson, the writer of the Other Side of the 
Medal and who in his Atonement has visualized England atorang 
for her sins to India, had invited friends like Dr. Gilbert Murray, 
Dr. Gilbert Slater, Prof. S. Goupland and Dr. Datta to have a 
quiet long chat with Gandhiji. The foremost among the Oxford 
dons and fellows had also a similar conference which was 
followed by one with the members of the Raleigh Clul^ com- 
posed mostly of Dominion students, some of them Cecil Rhod« 
scholars and all keen students of the Empire problem. L^t, 
but not the least, llierc was a meeting organized by the n an 
Students’ Majlis where a number of English students also Had 
been invited. 


The discussion at Mr. Thompson’s house covered a large 
variety of subjects and touched some of the fundamenta pimci- 
Pies. Sir Gilbert Murray, who, it will be remembered wrote 
very appreciatively of tlic use of soul force as against ru 
V. 12 
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ill tfie Hi&erC jbuma/ some IS years ago, seemec? to be vert' 
much perturbed over what he thought were most dangerous 
manifestations of non-tiolent revolution and nationalism. “I 
5nd m\-seif today in greater disagreement with you than even 
Mr. yVinston Churchillj” he said. “You want co-operation bet- 
ween nations for the salvaging of dtilization,” said Gandhiji. 
“I want it too, but co-operadon presupposes free nations worthy 
of co-operadon. If I am to help in creating or restoring peace 
and good-will and resist disturbances thereoij I must have 
abilits' to do so and I cannot do so unless my coimtry has come 
into its own. At the present moment, the verj' movement for free- 
dom in India is India's contribution to peace. For, so long 
as India is a subject nation, not only is she a danger to peace, 
but also England which exploits India. Other nations may tole- 
rate teday England’s imperialist policy' and her exploitation of 
other nations, but they certainly do not appreciate it; and 
they would gladly help in the prevention of England bccoriiing 
a greater and greater menace es'ery day. Of course, you will 
say that India free can become a menace herself. But let us 
assume that she wiE behave herself with her doctrine of non- 
violence, if she achieves her freedom through it, and for all her 
bitter experience of being a victim of exploitation. 

Intjia’s Unique Opportdnttv 

“The oBjEcmox about my talking in the terms of revolution 
is largely answered by what I have already said about nation- 
alism. But my movement is conditioned by one great and dis- 
mrbxng factor. You might of course sav' Aat there can be no 
non-violent rebellion and that there has been none known to 
history. Well, it is my ambition to provide an instance, and it is 
my dream that my country may win its freedom through non- 
violence. And, I would like to repeat to the whole world times 
without number, that I will not purchase my country’s freedom 
at the ccKt of non-violence, marriage with non-violence is 
such an absolute thing that I would rather commit suicide than 
be^ deflected from my position. I have not mentioned truth in 
this connection, simply because truth connot be expressed except- 
by non-violence. So, if you accept the conception, my 
position is sound.” 

Sir Gilbert s objection, as the discussion showed, was more 
to some reported acXual manifestations of non-violent methods 
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than to the principle itself. Whilst he was talking of boycott he 
was thinking of the peisccution of Col. Boycott in Ireland which 
had resulted in his clerk committing suicide. That led to a dis- 
cussion which became almost boringly abstruse and academic. 
But Gandhiji’s position at the end may be summed up in his 
words: “You may be justified in saying that I must go more 
warily, but if you attack the fundamentals you have to con- 
vince me. And I must tell you that the boycott may have 
notliing to do with nationalism even. It may be a question of 
pure reform, as, without being intensely nationalistic, we can 
refuse to purchase your clotli and make our own. A reformer 
cannot always afford to wait. If he docs not put into force his 
belief he is no reformer. Eitlier he is too hasty or too afraid or 
too lazy. Wfiio is to advise him or provide liim with a baro- 
meter? You can only guide yourself with a disciplined con- 
science, and then run all risk with the protecting armour of 
trutli and non-violence. A reformer could not do otlicr\visc.” 

We went on to the subject of the Army, and India’s capa- 
city to govern herself, and so on and so fordi. Would not India 
wait some time before she launched on the difficult task of 
self-government? If we send our soldiers we have to be respon- 
sible for their lives, and so may it not be that the sooner you 
get an Indian Army the better? The Muslim community said 
last year in a united voice that tlicy did not want responsibility 
at the centre. How are we to judge? 

Freedom to Err 

To THESE questions Gandhiji gave replies somewhat to this 
effect : “The long and short of it is that you will not trust us. 
Well, give us the liberty to make mistakes. If we cannot handle 
our affairs today, who is to say when we will be able to do so? 

I do not want you to determine the pace. Consciously or un- 
consciously you adopt the role of divinity. I ask you for a 
moment to come down from that pedestal. Trust us to ourselves, 

I cannot imagine anything worse happening than is happening 
today, a whole humanity lying prostrate at the feet of a small 
nation. 

“And what is tliis talk of being responsible for the lives 
of your soldiers? I issue a notice to all foreigners to enlist for 
military service in India, and if some Britishers will come, will 
you prevent them? If they will enlist, we should be responsible 
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for their lives, as any other Government whom they serve tvould 
be. The key to self-government is without doubt the control of 
the Army. 

Our Battlefield 

“As REGARDS a United demand, I must say, ivhat I have now 
said several times, that you cannot have a united demand from 
a packed Clonference. It is my case that the Congress represents 
the largest number of Indians. The British ministers know it. If 
they do not know it, I must go back to my country' and have 
as overwhelming an opinion. as possible. We had a life and 
death struggle. One of the noblest of Englishmen tried us and 
did not find us wanting. In consequence he opened the jail-gates 
and appealed to the Congress to go to tlie Round Tabic Con- 
ference. \Ve had long talks and negotiations during which tve 
exercised the greatest patience and there was a settlement under 
which the Congress agreed to be represented on the Round. 
Table Conference. The settlement ^^as respected by Govern- 
ment more in its breach than in its observance, and ^ter much 
hesitation I agreed to come, if only to keep my word of honour 
given to that Englishman. On coming here I find that I had 
miscalculated the forces arrayed against India and the Con- 
gress. But that does not dismay me. I must go and qualify my- 
self and prove by suffering that the whole country’ rvants what 
it asks for. Hunter has said that success on the battlefield 
was the shortest cut to power. Well, we worked for success on a 
different battlefield. I am trying to touch your heart instead 
of your body. If I do not succeed this time, I shall succeed next 
time.” 

The result of the discusaon w’as that Gandhiji parted from 
the friends with much more common agreement than he had 
found when he came, and certainly, with much deeper mutual 
understanding, 

Gandhiji s stout refusal to concede separate electorates to 
the untouchables was one of the pet puzzles at all the gather- 
ings and he was asked to explain his attitude. I reproduce the 
what he has said at die Indian Students’ Majlis, ampli- 
fied by I'.hat he said about tlic same thing on other occasions : 
Untouchable for ever? 

Muslims and Sikhs are all well organized. The untouchables 
arc noi. There is very little political consciousness among them 
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and tlicy arc so horribly treated that I want to save tliem against 
themselves. If they had separate electorates their lives would 
be miserable in villages which arc the strongholds of Hindu 
orthodoxy. It is tlic superior class of Hindus who have to do 
penance' for having neglected the untouchables for ages. That 
penance can be done by active social reform and by making 
the lot of tlic untouchables more bearable by acts of service, 
but not by asking for separate electorates for tlicm. By gmng 
them separate electorates you will throw the apple of discord 
between tlic untouchables and the orthodox. You must under- 
stand tliat I can tolerate the proposal for special representation 
of tlic Musalmans and the Sikhs only as a necessary evil. It 
would be a positive danger for the untouchables. I am certain 
that the question of separate electorates for the untouchables is 
a modern manufacture of a Satanic Government. The only 
tiling needed is to put them on tlic voters’ list, and provide for 
fundamental rights for them in the constitution. In ease they 
arc unjustly treated and their representative is deliberately 
excluded they would Iiavc the right to Special Election Tribu- 
nals which would give them complete protection. It should be 
open to tlicsc tribunals to order the unseating of an elected 
candidate and the election of the excluded man. 

“Separate electorates to the untouchables will ensure tlicm 
bondage in perpetuity. The Musalmans will never cease to be 
Musalmans by having separate electorates. Do you want the 
untouchables to remain “untouchables” for ever? Well, the 
separate electorates ivould perpetuate the stigma. What is need- 
ed is destruction of untouchability and when you have done 
it, the bar sinister wlricli has been imposed by an insolent 
superior” class upon an “inferior” class will be destroyed. When 
you have destroyed the bar sinister, to ivhom will you give the 
separate electorates? Look at the history' of Europe. Have you 
got Separate electorates for the working classes or women ? 
With adult franchise, you give the untouchables complete 
security. Even the orthodox Hindus would have to approach 
tliem for votes. 

. ‘.‘How then, you ask, does Dr. Ambedkar, their representative, 
insist on separate electorates for them? I have the bigiest 
regard for Dr. Ambedkar. He has every right to be bitter. a 
le docs not break our heads is an act of self-restraint on 
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part. He is today so very mucli saturated tvitli suspicion, that 
he cannot see anything else. He secs in every Hindu a determined 
opponent of the untouchables, and it is quite natural. The 
same thing happened to me in my early days in South Africa, 
where I rvas hounded out by the Europeans wherever I tvent. 
It is quite natural for him to vent his wTath. But the separate 
electorates that he seeks will not give him social reform. He may 
himself mount to power and position but nothing goodwill accrue 
to the untouchables. I can say all this with authority having 
lived with the untouchables and having shared their joys and 
sorrows all these years.” 

Britain’s Heritage 

It w.vs essentially a students’ meeting and they' asked all 
variety of questions. Some of them tvere characteristic of the 
Indian student in England. 

Do you stiU believe in the good faith of England?” w'as 
one of the questions which elicited a reply* that they ^s■ill remem- 
ber for aU time, 

“I believe in the good faith of England,” said Gandhiji "to 
the ^tent that I believe in the good faith of human natme. 
I believe that the sum total of the energy of mankind is not to 
bring us down but to lift us up, and that is the result of the 
definite, if unconscious, working of the law of love. The fact 
that mankind perdsts shows that the cohesive force is greater 
Aan the disruptive force, centripetal force greater than centri- 
gal. And inasmuch as I know only of the poetry of love, y'ou 
sh^ould not be surprised that I trust the English people. I have 
often been bitter and I have often said to myself ‘When sviU this 
camouflage end? "When v/iU these people cease to exploit the 
poor people? But instinctively I get the reply: ‘That is the 
, St they have had from Rome.’ I must conduct myself 

in accor ance with the dictates of the law of love, hoping and 
expecting m the long run to affect the English nature.” 

mat is jour view about the industrialization of India? 

Industriausm 

Rdustriausm IS, I am afraid, going to be a curse for mankind. 
Exploitation of one nation by another cannot go on for all time, 
n ustnalism depends entirely on your capacity to exploit, on 
'ueign markets being open to you and on the absence of 
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competitors. It is because these factors arc getting less and less every 
day for England that its number of unemployed is ^^o^nting u^p 
daily. The Indian boycott was but a flea-bite. And if *at is th 
state of England, a vast country like India cannot expec to benefi 
by industrialization. In fact, India when it begins to exploit 
odicr nations-as it must if it becomes ^^dustnalizec^-win be 
a curse for other nations, a menace to the u'orld. And why should 
I think of industrializing India to exploit other • 

you see tlie tragedy of tlic situation, t at we can 
for our 300 millions unemployed but England can fi 
for its three million and is faced witli a pro cm ^ 

greatest intellects of England? The future o mu , 
dark. England has got successful competitors in ^ ’ 

France and Germany. It has competitors m the 
in India, and as tlicrc has been an awakening 
so there will be an awakening in Soudi A nca miditv 

richer resources — natural, mineral and luman. Africa. 

English look quite pigmies before tlic mig certainlv 

They arc noble savages after all, you wll say. ^ 
noble, but no savages, and in the course o a .7 ‘ 
Western nations may cease to find in Africa, a ^u/np g g 
for their wares. And if die future of industna ism is dark for the 

West, would it not be darker still for India. 

What do you think of the I.C.S.? 

The Civil Servant 

The I.C.S. is not really the Indian Civil Service, it is ^the 

E.G.S., the English Civil Service. I nation, 

are Indians in the Service. Whilst India is a J supposing 
tliey cannot but serve the interests of Eng an ' nre 

India secures freedom and supposing ^ ^ national 

prepared to serve India, then diey would be 

servants. At the present time, Englishmen 

serve the exploiting Government, I^^ f- / ,«nmrp or from 

will come out to India either in a spirit o a ^ 

penance and willingly serve on a small saaty burden on 

die rigours of the Indian climate instead o ci S ^ 
poor India whilst they draw inordinately large ^ 

fo live there in extra English extravagance 
die EngUsh climate. We would have them as honoured co 
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but if there is e\’cn a lurking desire to lord it over us and 
behave as a superior race, tlicj' are not ■wanted. 

Do jou <;aj that you arc completely fit for independence? 

India and the Empire 

If we are not, we wll m- to be. But the question of fitness 
does not arise, for the simple reason that those who have rob- 
bed us of independence have to render it back. Supposing you 
repented of your conduct, you can express your repentance only 
b>- leaving us alone. 

Bui why not Dominion Status? The fact is that the English under- 
stand what Dominion Status means, Th^ don't knew what is partner- 
ship, whereas Dominion Status means ve^- nearly what you want. Why 
not accept it, if it is offered, as the Irish accepted the Free State status 
of their own accord? Docs your partnership mean anything more than 
that? 

Present the case to me, let me examine the contents and if 
I find that Dominion Status tliat you present is the same tiling 
as independence, I shall accept it at once. But I must throw 
the burden of proving it on those who say that Dominion Status 
is the same as independence. 


The talk with the members of the Raleigh Club was most 
^sorbing, inasmuch as the members were all students from the 
omimons, saturated witli the Empire idea and keen students 
of politics. Everj’ question was straight and to the point and I 
ani tempted to transcribe a large part of the talk. 

How far would you cut India off from the Empire? 

Empire entirely; from the British nation not at 
a 1 want India to gain and not to grieve. The British 
Ismpire is an Empire only because of India. That Emperorship 
must go and I should love to be an equal partner with Britain 
s anng cr jots and sorrows and an equal partner with all the 
ommons. ut it must be a partncrsliip on equal terms. 
E^lanH? prepared to share the sorrows of 

To the fullest extent. 

England /orfunw inextricably with 

^ she remains a“ partner. But if she discovers 
that the partnership is like one beuveen a giant and. a dwarf. 
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or if it is utilized for the exploitation of the other races of the 
earth, she would dissolve it. The aim is the common good of all 
the nations of tlie earth, ' and if it cannot be achieved I have 
patience enough to wait for ages rather tlian patch up an unreal 
f partnership. 

How would you distinguish exploitation from trading with a nation ? 

There are two tests : (i) The other nation must want our 
goods which should in no case be dumped on it against her 
'viil; (2) tlie trade should not be backed by the naN^. And 
whilst in this coimection I may say that ■when you realize what 
wrong has been done by England to nations like us Indians, you 
'vill not sing Britannia rules the vaaves witli any kind of pride. 
Things, in English Readers, which are matters for pride today 
irill have to be matters for shame, and you will have to cease 
to .take any pride over the defeat or humiliation of other 
nations. 


How far is the British attitude towards the communal question an 
obstacle in your pdtk? 

Largely, or I should say half and half. There has been con- 
sciously or unconsciously that policy of divide and rule working 
here as in India. The British officials have sometimes coquetted 
party, sometimes with another. Of course, if I ■were 
a Bntish official, I would probably do the same and take advan- 
of tlie dissensions to consolidate the rule. Our share 
I'esponsibility lies in the fact tliat we fall easy ■victims to tlic 
game. 




iou think the British Government should suggest 
communal question? 

ho. But I am the only party to say no. It is a humiliatint 
‘|ng and ncitlier the Congress nor I can be party to Jt. Bu 
. a judicial tribunal. There are some cominitlali 

nuri Government in the Government o n < 

^°'''*ncial Government dispatches, though all 
e-irn arc tinged by political considerations, s 

whirTi^'^r^’ diough talking of justice, fights shy it* 

is T ^ ^Lat there is a good deal of expediency • 

Til as to who is wrong 

certainly be trusted o 

the various claims. - 
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Could you tell us anjlMng about the personnel?, 

They may be non-Hindu and non-Muslim judges of the Indian 
High Courts or judges from die Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. 

Would their decision be accepted? 

There can be no question of accepting the decision of a Court. 
I may confess that tlierc is a trick at the back of tlic suggfStion. 
If Government will play the game and adopt my suggestion, 
the whole atmosphere will change and before tlie Judicial Com- 
mittee comes into being die communities will come out with 
a solution. For. there is sufficient material in die advances al- 
ready made to satisfy the politically minded, and each one 
knows the flaws in his own claim. 

* ♦ . 
We returned from Oxford widi the happiest of memories, 
the most vivid among them being of our hosts Dr. Lindsay and 
Mrs. Lindsay. It happened that Gandhiji, during one of these 
talks, had occasion to refer to General Dyer and the crawling 
lane. Tire audience was so sympathetic that the mere narration 
sent a thrill of horror among some of them- At die end of die 
meeting Mrs. Lindsay came to Gandhiji and sweedy said: "Wc 
will crawl on our bellies fifty times, Mr. Gandlii, if you thinl: 
that will be sufficient c.xpiation.” “No,” said Gandhiji, “you 
need not. I do not want anyone to do it. You or I would do 
it fifty times voluntarily. But let me try to force an English 
girl to crawl on her belly. She would give me a kick and she 
w'ould be perfectiy justified. I simply wanted to give you an in- 
stance of frightfulness. The only expiation that is needed is for 
Englishmen to remain as servants, not as masters.” As one, who 
has thought and vvritten on the problems of democracy, the 
M^ter of Balliol is naturally cautious about the future of a free 
-w ^ ^ most anxious to avoid a catastrophe, if at all pos- 

sible. But should a catastrophe arise, and should it partake of 
/- ^ exclusive self-suffering, as any campaign led by 

G^dhqi would be, I have no doubt that Dr. Lindsay’s sympa- 
thies would be wholly on our side. As we were retiring to bed 
after a chat about the future he pulled out a book from hfr 
rapacious bookshelf and read out to me the foUovring magni- 
ficent pass^e about John Brovs n : 

“Sometimes there comes a crack in Time itself 

Sometimes the earth is tom -by something blind. 
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Sometimes an image that has stood so long 
It seems implanted as the polar star 
Is moved against an unfathomed force 
That suddenly will not have it any more. 
Call it the mores, call it God or Fate, 

Gall it Mansoul or Economic Law 
That force 'exists and moves. 

And when it moves 


It wll employ a hard and actual stone 
To batter into bits an actual wall 
And change the actual scheme of things. 

John Brown 

Was, such a stono-unreasoning as the stone 
Destructive as the stone, and if you like, 
Heroic and devoted as such a stone. 

He had no gift for life, no gift to bring 
Life but his body and a cutting wedge, 

But he knew how to die. 


WcU, if the Master of BalUol has room enough 
Sophy for John Brown, surely he has ample room fo J 

who has perfected John Brown’s methods. 


'Phe Poona Surgeon 

IloL. Maddock, about \vhom Gandhiji j jj jjjjn 

le came to England, found “My wife has 

ind pressed him to visit his home near K g 
some beautiful flowers and fruits and vegeta es 
must pay us a visit,” he said. Fortunately his plac^e 

very near Reading, which we had to pass 

from Eton to Oxford and Gandhiji agree . J; 

both to the Haddocks and Gandhiji to mee 1 j’g skilful 

and Gandhiji gratefully rSeefyou”’ roTme, 

operation I should not have been here to g ^ yj 

it was a privilege to see Col. Maddock in e twenty, 

life, doing research work, as energetically as ^ ^ an 

and absorbed in a wonderful variety ° . . _ii kinds of 

«pert gardener artd has a beautiW f„eriLn«. 

flower and fruit trees on which reTeSX into 

He is equally interested in dairying made curious 

the causes of tuberculosis among cows c 
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experiment on the grass that the cows cat. He has spent days on 
en expenmenting on the microbes that produce the finest 
utter, succeeded in doing so, but found that it wzs not an 
economic proposition. He produces his own gas, for household 
use, from petrol and is absolutely immersed in work. “Mr. 
T> ^ older than w-hen I saw you in 

n had said. Well I may say, too, that 

o . addock did not look older than when he was in Poona. 
^ °°hed younger, as he was now free from the tram- 
mc o o ce and free to follow pursuits after his own heart. 

O" wis all could make so rich a use of their time after 
retirement as Col. Maddeck is making! 

Spoon-fed British Public 

'*^1? Horrabin and Krishna Mcnon to 

natc thought of having a reception in Gandhiji’s honour under 
h auspices of the Commonwealth of India League. Mr. Horra- 
c support of the League in India’s 

usefitHv asked Gandhiji to tell them how most 

wac • cni-/. ^ Gandhiji’s one message 

^ accurate knowledge about India and 

nnl^i rl public was 

ou^iX ?' f ^vhlch the British press were deliberately 

illustrated H suggestio falsi he forcibly 

mustrated b> the brutalihcs in Chittagong and Hijli and the 

So^s^dee^^ • While the 

T Hijli, which made the old 

eous seclusion and stirred him to right-' 

tS wert^o -r^l ”^^ntioned in the British press, 

o? tW detenus were a bad 

be s?of ^«Ponsiblc for such attempts and deser^-ed to 

^L dlt.rJP? T/ deplorable 

embarrassing. I do not mind their 

being made much of. But if you make much of them, why 

andSb-rS" of die horrors perpetrated in Cliittagong 

and Hyh . There is the inexorable law of cause and effect. "Acre 

are youtl^ imprisoned on suspicion, wtliout trial, for an 

mdefimte penod They are crushed and suppressed, seme of their 
fnends run ^ok, and indulge in acts of vengeance. No one is 
likely to condemn these deeds more tlian I, for I hate violence 
on either side but selfishly more on my side because it interrupts 
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my work. That they are no Congressmen is tnie but that is no 
answer for me. They are Indians and it shows that the Con- 
gress IS not able to control their activities and cannot prevent 
them from their mad career. But there is this other aspect of the 
case, which must not be missed. In a vast continent like India 
the surprise is that there are so few anarchical outrages, for, 
barbarities like those in Chittagong and Hijli would, in any 
other country, give rise to widespread open rebellion. I want 
the newspapers to go in for the w'hole trutli. Instead, there is a 

conspirac)' of silence and incorrect or incomplete accounts of in- 
cidents.” ^ 

The appeal went home and Rev. Beldon moved a resolu- 
tion urging the British press to realize the necessity of publish- 
ing full and correct facts and warning it that suppression of 
facts was a grave \s'rong both to India and England. Rev. Beldon 
made a stirring speech in moving the resolution and assured 
Gandhiji that should satyagraha be undertaken in India there 
would be a companion satyagraha movement in England. The 
representatives of the reactionary' press could not brook all this 
and protested that the resolution %vas a libel on the British 
press. One of them even went the length of asserting that 
’Gandhiji would not give them news though their company had 
approached him an offer to have a moving and talking 

picture of him I This friend delivered the others up into Gandliiji’s 
hands and to the utter discomfiture of tlicm all he said : “Well, 
ivitli the friends who spoke last it is more a business proposi- 
tion tlian anything else. To the others I make a sporting offer. 
Here am I to give them an accurate resume of all tlie happen- 
ings in Chittagong and Hijli. Would they publish it? Anotlier 
sporting offer. IVhilst I am here I get for them, without ex- 
pecting any payment, new's flashed here from India from day 
to day. Would they publish the news?” There was silence, the 
voices of protests were heard no more and the resolution passed 
witli only those two or three dissentients. 

IV 

On tke Cam 

When wm were going to Eton one of the first questions that 
Gandhiji had asked was whether Eton was not the school where 
Jawaharlal was educated. “It was at Harrow,” I said, “and 
not Eton,” and I am not exaggerating, if I say, that part of 
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Gandhiji’s interest in the Eton %'istt tvas lost because of that 
knov.lcdge. The reader will now understand tvhy Gandhiji w-as 
looking forward to a sasit to Cambridge. It is the Cambridge of 
Jawaharlal and Charlie Andretvs, and when the latter took him 
out for his morning walk. Gandhiji insisted on being taken 
tinrough the vast quadrangle of Trinity College Avhere Jawahar- 
lal was educated. Call it sentiment, call it v/hat you will, it is 
imbedded in human nature and Gandhiji is subject to it as 
much as any one of us. Trinity was the College, not only of 
Jawaliarlal, but of Tcnn\-son and Bacon and Nmvton, but per- 
haps, we should not have looked into it. did we not know' it 
was Jawaharlal’s College, just as, for instance, tve did not look 
into Christ Church, thougli we knew it was Wordstvorth’s. The 
same thing may be said about Pembroke which for us b more 
Cliarlie .‘Vndretvs’ College than of the poets Gray and Spenser. 
Ever since Oxford had its first College in A.D. 1261, the ambi- 
tions of Cambridge were aroused and within a few years of 
Balliol and Ivicrton, Cambridge had its Pclcrhousc. The healthy 
rivalry has been maintained tlirough all tlicsc centuries and 
both can boast of an equal number of wortliics among their 
alumni, and if Cambridge has less colleges than Oxford it has 
more students, and if Oxford has its Thames with its beautiful 
bai^, the Cambridge colleges have their “backs” through 
which the Gam meanders, rendering these backyards tlic proud- 
est beauty' spots of Cambridge. All these colleges had originally 
a religious Foundation which b still being maintained by each 
hav-ing Its own Chapel. The Chapel of ‘Ring’s CoUegc (Cam- 
ndge) uilt by Henry VT in the fifteenth century is such a 
marvel of ar^tccture that visitors to England make a point of 
seeing It. It IS thb Chapel that inspired those well-known lines 
in Gray's Elegy : 

^\T:crc ^ough the long drawn able and fretted vault 

Ihe pe^ng anthem swells the note of praise.” 

its windows, which tell stories of the life, death and resur- 
rec^n of J^us in stained glass, are believed to “contain the 
fin^ senes m the world of pictures in glass on a large scale,” 
and the actual architects and masons were themselves Fellows 
o ° vvondcr, Wordsworth, who grew up in these 

s^oundings and must have attended many a service in the 
<-.hapel, wrote one of hb greatest sonnets on the Chapel, a sonnet. 
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whose music is only rivalled by the music that the sonnet 
extols : ' 

Tax not the royal Saint with vain expense, 

With ill-matched aims tlic Architect who planned 
(Albeit labouring for a scanty band 
Of white-robed scholars only) tliis immense 
- And glorious work of line intelligence! 

— Give all thou can’st : high Heaven rejects tlie lore 
Of nicely-calculated less or more ; — 

So deemed tlie man who fashioned for the sense 
These lofty pillars, spread tliat branching roof 
Self-poised, and scoop’d into ten thousand cells 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 
Lingering — and wandering on as loth to die; 

Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality. 

Our hearts sighed for Nalanda, Takshashila, Patliputra 
and Kashi, and Gandhiji, when he was asked a question as to 
die future of Indian education, sorrowfully referred to the 
modern wliitc elephants of Bangalore and Bombay. 

If tlie Oxford professors were troubled over the jusdfication 
of tlic Congress claim to represent India, tlic Cambridge ones 
were worried about India recklessly cutting herself adrift from 
England and the Empire. Why talk of independence and rub 
England up the wrong way? Has British rule in India done 
nothing but hann? Look at China with her National Govern- 
ment. Is not India under British rule ever so much better than 
China under self-rule? If British soldiers will not serve under a 
non-British Government, why not in tlie interests of peace accept 
3- transition stage? Is the situation so desperate that if complete 
control cannot be achieved, India should sacrifice a million 
lives? And so on and so forth. There were the elite of the Uni- 
versity world gathered together under the roof of the Master 
of Pembroke to understand the Indian case from Gandhiji and 
to sec how and to what extent they could help. There were pro- 
fessors like Mr. Ellis Barker, whose studies of Ancient and 
Medieval polity arc well known; savants like Mr. Lowes Dickin- 
son, whose study of the Eastern question, pacific tendencies, we 
m India also are familiar with; ripe* theological scholars - like 
John Murray and Dr. Baker. There was also Mr. Evelyn 
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Wrencli of the SpectaloT eager to hit upon something which 
may be acceptable both to England and India to avoid a dash 
betiveen the two. 

"With all deference to their studies, and their breadth of 
outlook, and above all to their earnest desire to understand and 
hdp, I am afraid, no one, whether in Oxford or Cambridge, 
seems to appredate the truth of Henry CampbeU-Bannerman’s 
great maxim; “Good government is no substitute for self-govern- 
ment.” They discuss the moralities of the problem and the 
equities and expediencies in ail thdr aspects, but no one ap- 
predates that that bedrock truth is the starting point of all these 
discussions. Having said this, I shall sum up what Gandhiji 
had to say on the various questions raised. 

A Free Indla and Partnership 

The partnership has to be on equal terms. It should not be 
subjection’ in glorified language. That means that the present 
rdationship must be completely transformed though the con- 
nection may be retained and that connection should be wholly 
and solely for the benefit of mankind. India by herself has no 
capadty' to exploit the nations of the earth, but with Great 
Britain s assistance she can do it. Now the partnership must 
mean that exploitation shall cease, and, if Great Britain should 
not desist from it, India should sever the connection. All that 
is tvanted is a fundamental change in the British policy of ex- 
ploitation. Britain cannot thereafter boast that she has a strong 
navy guarding the maritime highways and aU her overseas 
commerce. 

^l^out the South African possessions? I would not 
insist on a transformation of Britain’s relation with them, as a 
condition precedent to our partnership. But I should certainly 
strive to work for the deliverance of those South African races 
which, I can say from experience, are ground down under ex- 
ploitation. Our deliverance must mean their deliverance. But, 
iT that cannot come about, I should have no interest in a part- 
nership with Britain, even if it were of benefit to India. Speaking 
for myself, I would say that the partnership, giving the promise 
of a world set free from exploitation, would be a proud privilege 
for my nation and I would maintain it for ever. But India 
cannot reconcile herself in any shape or form to any policj' of 
exploitation and speaking for irfysclf, I may say that if ever the 
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Congress should adopt an imperial policy I should sever my 
connection witli the Congress. 

But would not the Congress be satisfied ^vith a status 
equal to South Africa or Canada, for the time being at any rate ? 

sec the danger of saying ‘Yes’. If you visualize a lughcr or 
superior status towards which we liavc then to rvork I should 
no . But if it is a status beyond which we liavc not to 
®pirc I should say ‘ycs‘. It would be a status which the ordi- 
itary man in the street should understand to be a radically diff- 
erent status from the present. I Avould, therefore, not accept 
*r transition period during which we may have to be satisfied 
''I'll a state lower than the best. 

But what about the Princes? They do not want independ- 
cncc? I know they don’t, and they cannot as they aic the 
mouthpiece of British Government. But there arc odicrs, too, 
who think that they cannot live except under the protection of 
British arms. For me, I cannot accept anytliing short of a 
complete control of the army. If all other leaders of the land 
were to accept a compromise on the army question, I would 
s>ry I would ratlicr stay out, but would not resist it and make 
rr Call to the people to suffer. If tlicre were such a large step 
taken which would ultimately and quickly lead to the final 
tiling I wmuld tolerate it though I would not endorse it. 

“But, if you say the British units rrill never serve under 
the National Government, it Avould mean to me a fatal objection 
to any connection with Great Britain. We do not want, we 
cannot possibly tolerate, an army of occupation. No scheme of 
Indianization can serve any useful purpose inasmuch as until 
the last moment the command will be British, and tlic same 
doubts about our capacity to take over charge will be expressed 
as arc expressed today. The real Responsible Government can 
come when Britishers begin to trust India and her ability. 
Chaos can be got over only when Britain has a Imng conviction 
that it has done wrong to India and should now, by way of 
undoing the wrong, keep British troops at the disposal of Indian 
ministers. You are afraid tliat British soldiers may be cut to 
pieces under the foolish orders of Indian ministers. Well, I ask 
you not to forget that during the Boer War there came a time 
when British Generals were described in England as asses and 
British soldiers as heroes. If British Generals erred, Indian 
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ministers loo may err. The Indian ministers would certainly 
discuss everything with the Commandcr-in-Ghicf and other 
military experts, but the final autliority and responabiiity 
certainly have to be the ministers’. I^ct the Commander-in-Chief 


tltcn resign or obey. 

"The idea of my paying for freedom by blood startles you. 
Well, I \s'ho claim to know the conditions of India throug 
and througli know that India is dying by inches. The land 
revenue exactions mean morsels forcibly' taken out of die mouths 
of the peasants’ children. It is an indescribable agony' divough 
which the peasant is passing. In order to put that condition 
right a transition stage is not the remedy. Do the British 
Government understand transition as I mean? Would they keep 
the British soldiers to help us, i. e., only in cur interests . 
If so, we tvould have them and pay them according to our 
means. But if the position honesdy held is that we are 
incapable, and the control should not be relaxed, then, if Go^ 
v.’ills it, we must go through die purgatory'. I have not talked 
of rivers of other people’s blood floising, for I know diat the 
party of riolencc is dying out. But I have talked of a Ganges 
full of our own blood — a pure voluntary act of self-immolation 
to face the situation. It would be good for India to go dirough 
that purgatory if it must. Personally, I do not think there can 
be such communal riots as you fear. Ninety per cent of die 
population of India is rural and the strife is confined only' to 
the ten per cent urban population, I would count that blood- 
shed as of no consequence beside tliis slow ignominious death 
which carries no glory with it. This of course assumes that India 
is being starved to death by having to pay' the phenomenal 
expenditure for a foreign army' of occupation and the most 
expensive civil service in the world. Even Japan, which is armed 
to the teedi, does not pay- for her army' to die extent diat we 
have to do. 

“My quarrel with you is this. I knoiv that every honest 
Englishman wants to see India free, but is it not tragic for 
them to feel that the moment British arms arc moved there 
would be invasions and internecine strife? Well, as against 
that, my contention is that it is the British presence that is 
the cause of internal chaos, because, you have ruled Indii 
according to tiie principle of dlivide and rule. Because of your 
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benevolent intentions you feel that the harrow docs 

the toad. In die nature of things, it cannot but 

tliat you arc in India in response to our imatauon. 

realize that there is sullen discontent cvery^vherc cveryon 

says ‘we do not -want foreign rule.’ And why t is ov „ . 

about how we would fare without you? Go to the prc-Bnndi 

period. History docs not record a larger number of Hm^u- 

Muslim riots. In fact, the history of my oivn times shows a darke 

record. The fact is that the British arms are powcrl p 

vent riots, though they arc powerful enough to punis i 

and the innocent. We hear of no riots in the reign even of 

.\urangzcb. As for the invasions, tlic worst ^ 

village! untouched. They were a periodic visitation of ^ P ^ 

If to avoid that kind of plague, which after all 

ing process, we should have to maintain of doctms 

and starve oui-sclvcs to pay for them, we wou tigers and 

the cleansing 'j’' "Srof'Ses and fortresses 

a“f„sr«^ of rnpees raUter 

straight and take the risk? Pardon me, we aic 

of absolute cowards, who would remain 

Better that we iverc wiped on tlic lac 

alive sustained by foreign bayoncte. o^ invasions, 

know how to patch up our quarrels oimwed a culture 

India, which has survived many invastons f 

and a eiviiiaation unsurpassed by any on earth, need 

pitied and kept in cotton-wool. , ^ 

I have simpV condensed -vcral hou« talk jto these^few 

paragraphs. Not that tlicre were ^^as the 

discussed, but I have menuoned th ,.«niigh to eive a 

subject of discussion. The friends were S® discussion with a 
patient hearing and promised to carry -which could be 

view to being able to suggest some solution, which coulU 

presented to the British Ministers. cyrmmthv as in 

There was the utmost Mendiiness ff , 4” 

Oxford, and the desire to undoistand *P /? , The 

mind of everyone. I am tempted to ci ^ Dominion or 

quesUon of India's readiness' to be treated as a Dommion^^^ 

‘a daughter nation’ was being discussed. cn+kfied with 

said thit it should not be difficult for India to be satisfied with 
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\vhat is called Dominion Status, Mrs, Hutcliinron said : ‘‘India’s 
position cannot, in the nature of things, he like Canada or 
South Africa. Have we ever trc.aud her as ‘a daughter nation’? 
The Dominions arc naniral links, they have grotvn rnit of tlic 
mother country-. How can India he described as such, a colony 
or a link?” And Gandhiji gratefully said : “Mrs. Hulchinsor), 
you have hit the mark.” 

At the Indian Majlis, I must confess tljat the men intelligent 
questions were asked hy the English boys rather than the 
Indian boys. The ignorant questions were common to both. Tlic 
Miuoiities’ question came up, and evoked from Gandhiji the 
follov.-ing striking explanation : “Don’t think that paralysis 
has possessed the Hindu, Muslim and Sikh masses in India. 
Had it been the ease I should not have bc‘cn here to represent 
the biggest organization in India. But the stupidity is confined 
to the present company.” The boss roared \siih laughter, as 
Gandhiji c.apped die last remark with the cxplan.ation : “Present 
company meaning not this house, but the Indian dclcg.atcs in 
the Round Table Conference, including of course ms'sclf.” An 
ignorant question from the English boys, viz-, ‘wliy docs not 
the unemployed niral population go to die touns and join some 
industry?’ elicited a ivitty reply : “Even the Royal Commission 
on .\griculturc did not suggest this remedy.” 

But amidst diis roaring laughter the real message was not 
lost, as Gandhiji described to them in detail the “scientific 
scorching of a whole race under the British rule.” Indeed, an 
Eng’dsh friend at the mcedng, who svas about to join the army 
and expecting to leave for India a fortnight lienee, asked : 
‘Gould you please tell us how an Englishman going to India can 
co-operate v/ith Indians and serve India?’ To him Gandhiji 
said : “Well, the first thing he should do is to see Charlie 
Andrews and ask him what he did and what he has gone 
through to serve India. He has dedicated every minute of his 
life to the service of India, and done tlie work of several 
thousand Englishmen. Let the Englishman, therefore, have his 
first lessons from him. Then he must know', not with a %'iew’ 
to teach, but to learn how' to serve India, and if he approaches 
his task in that spirit he w-ill certainly teach. But in doing so 
he will efface himself and merge himself with the Indians, as for 
instance, Mr. Stokes has done in the Simla Hills. Let them all 
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identify themselves, and try to help them. What cannot real 
love do? Let all those who arc fired \vith love for India 
certainly go to India. They arc needed there.” 

The Minorities 

The “friends” or the Qiiakers, who were the first to extend 
to Gandhiji the nadon’s welcome in their own ‘house’, have 
been trying to help as best as they can. Once they mooted the 
question of sending a deputation to India and discussed every 
detail of personnel and terms of reference and modus operandi. 
They met Gandhiji with a series of absorbing questions on the 
Indian situation. I shall not cover all the questions and ansivers. 
But, I cannot resist the temptation of recording die burning 
language in which Gandhiji exposed the hypocrisy and ca- 
mouflage of placing the Minorities’ question as an obstacle to the 
solution of the constitutional question : “I have described the 
Conference as packed and that deliberately. I could, if you want, 
demonstrate to you how wicked some of the things have been, 
how much wire-pulling has taken place before this packed Con- 
ference came into being. Supposing, we had been asked to elect 
representatives of the Mahasabha, or the Musalmans, or the 
untouchables, we should easily have had Congress representatives. 
Would Congress ever have allowed the rights of the Indian 
States’ subjects to be sold away? It is an untenable claim for the 
Princes to make that they represent their subjects also. It was a 
most fatal flaw in the Conference that the Princes should have 
been invited to come in a double capacity. There is a States’ 
People’s Conference in India and it could raise a terrific row 
over this question, but I persuaded them to stay their hands. 

“I have told you what is agitating my mind. You may take 
the Congress to be incapable of bartering away the Minorities’ 
rights. The untouchables I know as one can claim to know. 

It would be equal to killing them if separate electorates were 
given them. They are at present in the hands of superior classes. 
They can suppress them completely and wreak vengeance on the 
untouchables w'ho are at their mercy and it is because I want 
to prevent that thing happening that I would fight the demand 
for separate electorates for them. W^hilst I am saying this, I 
know, I am opening out my shame to you. But in the existing 
state of things how could I invite destruction for them ? I would 
not be guilty of that crime. Dr. Ambedkar, able as he is, has 
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unhappily lost his head over this question, I repudiate his claim 
to represent them. 

Tate nov,- the other end — the Europeans. I should stoutly 
resist separavC representation, for them on other grounds. Xhej' are 
me ruling race and they arc exercising an infiuence vfcich ie. 
perhaps, unique in the country. You knov.- how thev were able 
to make the life of the first Indian Governor hefi fbr Km. Hh 
scry secretariat shadowed him and his very sert'ants were as 
spies. I said to Sir Hubert Carr representing the European 
community on the Round Table Conference, ‘why not come to 
us for votes? You may be sure that a man like* Mr. Andre^^^ 
V? always be returned by an Indian electorate.’ He said 
- . Andrer-i-s would not be a fit representatR-e of Englishmen. 

He no more^ represents the English mind than an Indian does^ 
ell, I say that if the Englishman must stav in India, he must 
rcpment^ the Indian mind, \STiat did Dadabhai Naoroji, Lord 
a^Duzrv s black man, do? He v/ent to Parliament on the vote 
Ox Central Hnsbur^-. As for the Anglo-Indians, I knovr, perfiaps, 
poor among them much better' than Col. Gidney does. I 
^w their Mndition through and through. Thev have wept 
oeiore me. They have said, we try' to' ape the Englishman, but 
^dopt us. .\nd we have cut ourselves away finm 
n ans y mking to strange manners and errstoms. I sav to 
vnei^ come back to us and we wiU adopt you. Well, if they 
en m lor separate electorates they \voxild become untouchabte. 

s position may be quite safe, but ah will not be 
® ^ ^cy will all be safe if the\' apnroach our 

people fay the right of scr^ice and claim thdr 'voii.” 

V 

■^T LAKC.i.SHIRE 

Cj ! uianufacturing areas of Lancashire the manu- 

on cotton fabrics exclusively' for 
vpo L o oi^ Se were prepared for courtesv, wKdi we 
from all gentlemen, we were even orepax^ fora Hide 
u nes cjstress and misunderstanding often create: 

u^ "v.e iOun instead a warmth of affection for which we were 
nOL prepared. I shall treasure the memory' of these day-s to the 
cn Oi my earthly' existence.'* In these words Gandhiji summed 
up his grateJulness for having been uiven the opportunity of 
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itiecling the Lancashire employers and woiking people. The 
warmth of reception could only be equalled by ^vhat Gandhiji 
has, been familiar nith in the towns and villages of India. There 
were no public meetings, but what was better was a heart-to- 
heart chat with various groups of employers and employed 
who placed before Gandhiji all tlie facts in their possession, and 
even at the risk of haNung to repeat the same rcjdy in substance, 
Gandhiji met all groups and declined to intcr\'icw none. 

The Cause of the Distress 

After having given all of them a patient hearing, it was no 
happiness to Gandhiji to tell them that he could bring them very 
little comfort. They had come wth great expectations perhaps, 
but Gandliiji had, with great sorrow, to make it clear to them 
that he was called to undertake a task to which he and his 
country w'crc unequal. “My nationalism is not so narrow that 
I should not feel for your distress or gloat over it. I do not 
want my counttw’s happiness at the sacrifice of any other country’s 
happiness. But whilst I sec that you arc hard hit, I am afraid, your 
distress is not largely due to India. Conditions have been bad 
for some ycais and the boycott came only as the last straw.” 
He said at Springvalc Garden Village : “There is not boycott of 
British cloth, as distinguished from other ibreign cloth, since the 
5th March w'hcn the truce was signed. As a nation we are 
pledged to boycott all foreign cloth, but in ease of an honour- 
able settlement bctw'ccn England and India, i.e., in case of a 
permanent peace, I should not hesitate to give preference to Lan- 
cashire cloth to all other foreign cloth, to the extent that tve 
may need to supplement our cloth and on agreed terms. But 
how much relief that can give you, I do not knotv. You must 
recognize that all the markets of the w'orld are now not open 
to you. What you have done, all other nations are doing today. 
Even Indian mills would be producing more and more cloth 
every day. You, surely, will not \vant me to restrict Indian 
enterprise for the sake of Lancashire.” '' 

“I am pained,” he said, "at the unemployment here. But 
here is no starvation or semi-starvation. In India we have 
both. If you went to lire villages of India, you would find utter 
despair in the eyes of the villagers, you ^rould find half-staived 
skeletons, living cropses. If India could revive tliem by putting 
life and food into them in the shape of work, India would help 
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the %vorld. Today India is a curse. Tlicre is a part)' in my 
country vhich would sooner see an end to the lives of these 
half-star\'cd miUions in order that the rest may live. I tliought 
of a humane method and that was to give them work with 
which they were familiar, v.liich the)' could do in their cottages, 
which required no great investment in implements and of wliich 
the product could be easily sold, Tliis is a task ^vhich is worthy 
of the attention even of Lancashire.” 

“But look at tliese mills which were bu.sy hives only the other 
day l)ing absolutely idle. In Blackburn, Darwen, Great Har- 
wood and .\ccringion over a hundred mills have had to close 
down. In the Great Hartvood area notlting less titan lyskS® 
looms are idle. 

“We took special training at colleges in weaving Indian 
textiles, we are weaxing dhotis exclusively for India, and why 
should we not make diem today and bring about better 
relations betv. een India and England? ” said some of the 
employers. 

“IVe helped India during the famine of 1897-99. I\*c col- 
lected monex' for the poor and sent it to them. We have 
alvs-axs stood for a liberal polic)'. Why should tlie boycott be 
directed against us?” said some of the working people. Some 
of them placed dieir indixadual grievances before Gandhiji. The 
most pathedc of them ail was the following ; 

I am a cotton operative. I have been a xveaver for 40 years 
and now I am xsidiout work. It is not want or distress that 
worries me. My estimate of mx’self is gone. I have fallen in 
my own estimate inasmuch as i am a recipient of unemploy- 
ment dole. I do not think I am going to finish my life xrith 
any self-respect.” 

The Unx'.arxished Tritth 

At KAYES KARit, which is a rest house in Yorkshire for the 
emplox'ers, and the prosperous among the employees v.ho might 
care to spend a week-end there, several deputations of unem- 
ployed people waited upon Gandhiji with very' nearly the same 
tale and the brethren in the rest house had a special service 
where they prayed for the wdl of God to prcv'aiL It was im- 
possible for Gandhiji to disgtiise his feelinp. “I would be untrue 
to yo^ I wo^d be a false friend, if I were not frank widi you,” 
said Gandhiji and poured out his heart before diem for three 
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quarters of an hour describing how economics and etliics and 
politics were m his life inextricably mixed up, how he had raised 
e anner of truth above everything else, hoiv he had refrained 
irom wedding himself to tlie results, how he was led to place 
ttic spinning wheel before the country and how the world con- 
ditions had driven them to the present state of things. “I strove 
Invin last March for the liberty to boycott liquor 
and lorcign cloth. He suggested that I might give up this boy- 

T as a gesture and then resume it, I said 

oou not give it up for three minutes. You have three million 
unerap oyed, but we have nearly three hundred million un-’ 
employed and underemployed for half the year. Your average 
nemp oyment dole is 70 shillings. Our average income is seven 
1 ings and six pence a month. That operative was right in 
sajmg that he was falling in his own estimation. I do believe it 
IS a debasing thing for a human being to remain idle and 
0 ive on doles. Wliilst conducting a strike I could not brook 
le strikers remaining idle for a single day and got them to 
lea stones or carry sand and work in public streets asking my 
own co-workers to join them in tliat work. Imagine, tlierefore, 

'V at a calamity it must be to have 300 million unemployed, 
several millions becoming degraded everyday for want of em- 
P oyment, devoid of self-respect, devoid of faith in God. I dare 
ool take before them the message of God. I may as ivcll place 
e ore the dog over there the message of God as before tJiosc 
iingry millions who have no lustre in their eyes and whose 
on y God is their bread. I can take before them a message of 
0 only ijy taking the sacred message of work before them. 

IS good enough to talk of God whilst we are sitting here 
j *■^1' n nice breakfast and looking forward to a nicer luncheon, 
lit how am I to talk of God to the millions who have to go 
jjit out two meals a day? To tliem God can only appear as 
read and butter. Well, the peasants of India were getting their 
read from their soil. I offered tliem the spinning wheel in order 
^lat Uicy may get the butter, and if I appear today before the 
utish public in my loin-cloth, it is because I have come as 
^^Pi’iisentative of tliose half-starved, half-naked, dumb 
q’ ons. We have prayed that wc may bask in the presence of 
iit^ ^ sunshine. I tell you it is impossible to do so whilst mil- 
ons are knocking at your door. Even in your misciy. you 
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are comparatively happy. I do not grudge tliat happiness. I 
wish well to you, but do not think, of prospering on. the tombs 
of the poor millions of India- I do not tvant for India an iso- 
lated life at ah, but I do not want to depend on any country 
for my food and clothing. IVhilst we may detnse means for 
tiding over the present crisis, I must tell you that you should 
cherish no hope of reviving the old Lancashire trade. It is im- 
possible. I cannot religiously help in the process. Supposing, I 
have suddenly stopped breathing, and am helped by artificial 
respiration for a while and begin to breathe again, must I, for 
ever, depend on artificial respiration and refuse to use niy own 
lungs again? No, it would be suicidal. I must try' to strengthen 
my oivn lungs and live on my own resources. You must pray to 
God that India may strengthen her lungs. Do not attribute 
your misery to India. Think of the world forces that arc power- 
fully working against you. See things in the dry light of reason.” 

And later Gandhiji said : 

what am I to do i\ith a fiftli of the human 
race liwng on the verge of starvation and de\'oid of all sense of 
sclf-resprct. It should occupy the attention even of unemployed 
Lancashire. You have told us of the help Lancashire gave us 
dunng the f^inc of 1899-igoo. What return can we render 
but the blc^ngs of the poor? I have come to give you fair 
trade. But, if I go without gi\-ing it, it \vill not be through any 
au t of mine. There is no bitterness in me. I claim fellowship 
1 o^\est of animals. Why not then \%ith Englishmen with 
whom wc have been bound, for good or ill, for over a ccnuir>' 
tvhom 1 claim some of my dearest friends? You 
^ proposition, but if you will repel my 

a \anccs s a go away, not in bitterness, but with a sense tliat 

^.as not pure enough to find a lodgement in your bearis.” 

Foreign Cloth Boycott 

HZ TALK the employers at Edgeworth was most friendly 

‘^j^=issionatc spirit. It was tlicrc tliat 
Gandhiji forably brought out the economic nature of the foreign 
cloth boycott. 

Is It possible to divorce boycott for a political purpose from boytoU 
for an economic purfosel 

\Vhcn the sole object was that ofpumshing Britain, as in 1930. 
when people preferred articles of American or German make to 
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those of British make, it w^Ls avowedly for a political purpose. 
Even British machinery was then boycotted. But now the origi- 
nal economic boycott remains. You may call it boycott but it is 
an entirely educative effort at a self-purificatory endea\'our. 
It is an appeal to go back to our former calling, shake off idleness 
and earn a living, however poor, not on doles but by the sweat 
of our brow. 

But the political aspect would be there inasmuch as you would gwe 
preference to your mills over all other foreign articles. 

The boycott was not undertaken on behalf of the mills. In 
fact, it was the first constructive effort begun with our quarrel 
with the local mill-owners, and tliough the millionaires are 
supporting our movement, they are not controlling our policy 
but we are tr)dng to influence them. And when we go out to 
the villages we do not ask them to wear Indian mill clotli, we 
ask them to wear Khadi or to make their own Khadi, and 
every Congressman is expected to wear Khadi. 

Whateoer you may say, you are in for more political power, which 
you are bound to get, and as soon as you get it, these mill-owners, in 
Ihe unscrupulousness of their greed, will build huge, tariff walls and be 
0. graver danger to your villages than even the Lancashire cotton trade. 

If I am still living then, and if such a catastrophe happens, 

I make bold to say that the mills will be destroyed in the pro- 
cess. And, with real political power, universal adult suffrage 
will come and it will be impossible for the moneyed classes to 
ciush the interests of the poor villagers. 

Don't you think people themselves will go back to mill cloth as the 
Americajis are going back to liquor? 

No. In America, prohibition was a mighty weapon used by 
a powerful nation against an umvilling people. People were 
accustomed to drinking. Drink was fashionable. In India, 
mill cloth was never a faslrion, whereas Khadi has become a 
faslrion and a passport to respectable society. And, whatever 
happens, I shall fight on for the economic salvation of my people 
and that, you wall agree, is worth living for and dsing for. 

It will be an unequal fight. The rapacity of economic competition will 
carry everything before it. 

God, you say, h.as suffered defeat at the hand of Mammon 
and will continue to' do so. Well, He will not suffer defeat in 
India. 
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Mr. Grey, tlie Chairman of the Cotton Spinners’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association, who carried on a large part of this in- 
teresting conversation, agreed that the distress was more t 
because they were thinking of a most concentrated area, whereas, 
he said, in this area of Blackburn, 50 per cent of uneraplo>- 
ment was due to India, in his own area of Bumely, only 15 
cent was due to India. He also agreed that many of the mins 
had been closed down before the boycott of British goods was 
declared by the Congress and that a large part of the distress was 
due to world conditions and he also agreed that even a com- 
plete lifting of the boycott was not going to relieve the distress 
considcrabh . 

Pot-ERTY IK EkGLAKD AKD IkDIA 


The unemployed working men, who saw Gandhiji, were m 
no bitter mood. On the concraiy', they asked questions about 
the agricultural conditions in India, why the agriculturist^ ha 
no work for six months in the year, why the standard of living 
was so poor and so on and so forth. The question with them, ^ 
the\' frankly put it, was not of startmtion but lowered standard 
of Ihing; where they could spend a sliilling they have to be 
satisfied with six pence, and whilst many of them can save nc^ 
thing at all, many had to live on their satings. The rate of their 
present dole is 17/- male, 15/- female (9/- for wife if not a worker) 
and 2/- for each child per week. “This,” said Gandhiji, “is a for- 
tune, and for you, a resourceful race, it should not be diffic^t . 
to hit upon other industries and occupations. For my starving 
crores, I have no other occupation. If some of you experts can 
find it, I am prepared to substitute it for tlic spinning whed. 
In the meanwhile, I can hold out to you no more hope than tl^, 
that an independent India, as an equal partner of Great Britain, 
will give preference to Lancashire cloth, which India needs and 
wdiich Lancashire alone can produce, over aU foreign doth-' 
Poor comfort tliis. but as they left I found no bitterness in 
them. One of them said : ‘Something good cannot but come 
out of this. And, if nothing good, no evil can come out, and 
good-will certainly is the immediate result. We understand each 
other now. It is a privilege to have seen Mr. Gandhi, a mighty 
force thrown up by the awakening East.’ Anotlicr said : T 
one of the unemployed, but if I was in India I would say the 
same thing that h'lr. Gandhi is saying.’ 
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VI 

The Dean of Canterbury 

“The pressmen are wondering,” said the Dean in his charming, 
easy manner, “why Mr. Gandhi should have come to Canter- 
bury. Is it surprising for me to invite liim or for him to visit 
me, they seem to wonder. Well, I told them that, quite apart from 
politics, there is one great interest in common between 
Mr. Gandhi and me, and that is religion. It is just to have a talk 
about things spiritual that I was looking forwmrd to a meeting 
with Mr. Gandhi and I am quite sure that we must meet again.” 

They had an intimate talk and then Gandhiji had to impose 
silence on liimself at three o’clock, so as to be able to talk 
next day at the same hour when he had to assist in the delibera- 
tions of an important committee. “With you as witness 
Mr. Dean, I am going into silence,” said Gandhiji. “And woe 
betide tlie man who makes you speak,” said the Dean, who had 
just asked him if he would like to attend the afternoon service. 
'T would love it,” Gandhiji had already replied. 

So we attended an impressive service in tlie ancient Canter- 
bury Cathedral. The Dean at the end of the service, offered 
special prayer for the Indian delegates at the Round Table 
Conference asking of God to give India the ordered liberty that 
England was enjoying and also a second prayer to the Almighty 
to rcUeve the suffering of the stricken millions in China. These 
were no conventional or pious prayers, as I was soon to see. 

China 

“The books on your table in the drawing room/’ said I, 

, “show that you are interesting yourself in China.” The little 
inquiry was enough to draw the Dean out. “Oh yes. I have ecn 
a student of China, but the calamity that has befallen China 
makes a study of it imperative and we arc planning a ^ isit 
spring. Dr. Sclweitzer, I hope, will be there. Dr. Grcntell, i 
hope, will be there, Charlie Andrews and I. Tlic area su merge 
equals the area of the British Isles, nothing less than 80 millions 
of people are affected and something like one million myc P^ri 
shed. We should study the situation on the spot an 
attention of the whole world, if possible, on it, sai 10 
'vitli much emotion. 
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“You will study the polidcal aspect too?” I asked. “Yes,” 
said the Dean. “Liberty^, to me, does not mean my liberty. It 
means the liberty of all and cvcry'onc.” 

“You could not have hit on a better personnel for the inquiry,” 
said I, and immediately the Dean proceeded to pay a tribute to 
Dr. Grenfell and Dr. Schweitzer. “Dr. Grenfell’s is a name 
known to all in England. He went to far off Labrador to work 
lor die oppressed there, and for .YIbcrt Schweitzer it would be 
a continuation of the work he has been doing in the heart of 
Africa.” 

“He has just sent a copy of his latest book to Gandhiji,' 
said I, and the Dean said he knew the book. “Dr. Schweitzer 
gave a nciv turn to die central current of theological thought 
in Europe.” said the Dean, “and diough he would seem to have 
gone to die other extieme, I think his ivas a timely -warning. 
He is a remarkable personality'. He made a deep study' of music, 
especially of Bach, of whose music he was a skilled executant, 
then studied surgery and took his Doctor’s degree and finally 
decided to go off to fardicst Africa to serve the oppressed huma- 
mty there. His guiding modves were two : ( i ) His implicit faith 
in the word of the Lord that he who loscth his life shall find 
it; (2) That he must do something to c.xpiate the sins of our 
people — die tyrannies and brutalities we had perpetrated on them 
by the nefarious slave traffic, and our ha-ving demoralized them 
by' liqour. No expiation could be enough, he drought, and so 
threw himself right in the midst of disease and danger and deatli.” 

Russia 

I MENTIONED Bertrand Russell’s book on China ly'ing on his 
table and the Dean started off saying something about Bertrand 
Russell ivhich compelled him to say something about himself. 
“Oh yes, I have knorni Bertrand Russell well. At the time of 
the Russian Revolution, I had him to speak on Russia and in- 
curred the suspicion of die then military' authorities in 
Manchester; soldiers attended our meeting. I felt that what the 
Russians were doing w'as the right thing. They were said to 
have denounced religion and Christianity'. I did not mind it, for 
I saw quite clearly' that what they did was more important 
than what they' said. .And nodiing could have been more in 
the spirit of Christ than their fight for the poor and the op- 
pressed and to assure that the amenities of life must be given 
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from tlic bottom upwards. It is not he that saycth ‘Lord, Lord’ that 
is tile true Christian, “but he that docth the will of the Lord.” 

“You will be agreeably surprised, Dean,” said I, “to find 
that' the same view has been expressed by Noel and Dorothy 
Buxton in almost identical language in the book called The 
Challenge of Bolsheviim.” He was delighted. He had not seen 
die book which I promised to send him. “If only we knew tlic 
men -^ve have fought!” said the Dean with a sigh, and men- 
tioned the Germans. “I saw them and knew them” said the Dean, 
“and felt that we could not fight them.” I mentioned Lord 
Haldane, and the Dean said, “He was one of tlie very few who 
knew Germany and the Germans. He was Scotch, was mot able 
to enter I believe on grounds of health the university here, he 
went to Germany and imbibed all tliat was best in the Gennan 
culture.” 

But as he was talking about tliese and kindred topics, his 
mind was with all tlic oppressed humanity in different parts of 
the world and he said : “As we were reading the 23rd Psalm 
during the afternoon service I felt that Mr. Gandhi must have 
often been in the situation graphically described there and must 
have always felt strong in the strength of God.” 

But as foi me, I am a worm and a man, a very scorn of men, and 
the outcaste of the people. 

All they that see me laugh me to scorn; they shoot out their lips and 
shake their heads saying he trusted in God that He would deliver him; 
let Him deliver him if He will have him. 

And then ; Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 

I will fear no evil : For Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff 
comfort me. 

And the Dean repeated these last verses. “Many have asked 
me whether I was going to convert Mr. Gandhi to Christianity,” 
added the Dean. “To convert him!” I have said to them indig- 
nantly : “His is one of the most Christ-like lives that I have yet 
come across.” 

“Some one has said,” I reminded the Dean, “tliat the Church 
repels, but religion attracts, and these friends miss the true spirit 
of religion.” 

The Churchman 

“That is very striking. I wonder who has said it,” said the 
Dean. But he took care to add a pendant. “And yet all movements 
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for gTcn'.Tii and reform must come from and can come from 
ticse in riie Cfearch- The Church, to me. is like the hark 
of a tree. The function of the bark Is to protect: its tcndenc)' is to 
construct; in the interests of Life the bark needs each year to 
be cradted that the life may expand, and vet the bark remaiES 
as the protection of the tree. I could not have been the rehd 
that I am but for my being in the Church." And a rebel he is 
as I have already shov.-n. He traces bis descent from the French 
Huguenots v.-ho came hundreds of years ago to England and 
introduced siTc-'.v'ea’.ing. “.knd so I am both a v/eaver and a 
rebel." says the D.eaii proudly. “T*.vo ihinp in common vith 
the hf^iatma.'’ 

The Tv,' A n: shaix be Oins 

B~ HE returned to the theme and said if he could think of 
a parallel of the Mahatma it -vas Sa Francis of Assisi, and the 
mennon ct Assm brougnt back m nim the memoiv of bis dear 
'A-ife tvid: whom he had spent some lime before her death in. 
.Assisi and in Horence, the place of Savonarola. .And as he spoke 
of his dear wife in '.vords of matchies adoraiion I felt as tho'ugh 
I had been privileged to sit near a man who had realized that 
Death is but a deeper life. ''Death has not separated us,” he said, 
“she is closer to me, I feel her radiating presence every moment 
cf my life and I shall daily live v,fth her in the v,ork that I 
have now taken upon .And as 1 listened to the Dean 

vb-idly recalling the dcathicss picture cf his As-ife’s liie-v/crk 
among the 20,000 mothers of Manchester, the quiet and resolute 
fortitude Aout v,h.ch she oore tne fell disease of cancer, and iter 
death, I repeated the v/ords of the great hAuin: 

“O Bszth, where is thy s'ing? V.Tcre ^%-e, thy Hetory?" 

And ne recalled, too, the days of his youtli v,*hen he had set 
his heart on going o-at to India as a missionary, hovr he studied 
philcsophy and then theol;^-, and hovr his vie-AU v.-ere regarded 
zs too advanccG to qualify him to go out tvith a mission to 
India. “Often have I felt like ghing up cA-ezything and golcT 
dov,":: to th" Ea^*- m uve and dedicate my life to the service of the 
opnressed. ify dear '.dfe Ifred every moment of her li.r- v.ith 
th^’' Dea-m trusted and infiuendal advisers 

thonsht othetten^^They said that my presence was necsssary 
In. Canterbury wnich was the very centre of Engash-speaLing 
^^^^edanitv. wnere X could have men xtotu far and near and 
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establish ’contact with them and, if possible, help in the solution 
of the problems that were claiming the attention of the world.” 
“Such a visit,” he added, “was the present one and he was sure 
that if Gandhiji enjoyed the peace here, he must come once 
again.” “The press people are asking me if Mr. Gandhi visited 
the Cathedral and what he did there. Well, I said to them, he 
accompanied me, took part in the worship and stood there in 
the attitude and went through the gestures appropriate to wor- 
ship. But I told them that they might say that the picture I 
shall always treasure is of Mr. Gandhi standing, a book in hand, 
in front of my drawing-room fire and feeling quite at home. I 
wish a painter could paint it.” 

No Amritsar Again 

“I DO NOT KNOW,” lie added, “whetlier the press people will 
report all tliatl have said. I do not mind so long as they do 
not put in my mouth things I have not said. In the North, 
pressmen were quite good to me. I do not know how they will 
treat me here. But I thought I must use the occasion by declar- 
ing to the British public through them, that in case tlie Round 
Table Conference fails, I, at any rate, will not tolerate a rule of 
the strong hand — the British public will not tolerate a repetition 
of Amritsar.” 

The Dean showed Gandhiji over the Christ Church Cathedral. 
Going into tlie history of every part of that ancient architecture, 
he laid the very greatest emphasis on incidents tliat revealed the 
true spirit of the sovereign virtues of liberty and toleration. 
“Thomas a’ Becket really died for liberty. He rebelled against 
the authority of kings. That is why his name is revered through- 
out Europe. Down there, right under the nave, is an old church 
where the French Presbyterians, who fled from persecution 
in France, were allowed to come and worship in peace. There is 
the tomb of Hubert W alter who joined the Crusades and found 
the Sultan a very amiable man. You see the head of the Sultan 
on the tomb, and whilst three or four other heads on the 
tomb arc defaced or obliterated, I am glad this remains.” 

Man is not Made for Machinery 
At night he squatted on the floor watching Gandhiji spinning 
his wheel. “They say,” said he, “Mr. Gandhi hates macliinery. 
Well, this is the most delicate piece of machinery' I have seen, 

N. V.-14 
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Jove/o cover myself wiUi the cloth that is made 
“\Tr° o already told the press reporters that 

otinri u- ^ ^ machinery had been much raisunder- 

lacry' ought not to enslave man — that is one thing 

• nian out of employment and 

• because it has impoverished masses of men 
in India that Mr. Gandhi asks them to go back to the wheel.” 

eWnes'-^ again went to tlie oppreaed 

‘v ffahatmaji, we shall have your blessing 

aararTf “ °'““;7'>”PW< ofamdcc U Jvcalcd in J 
tion is to h" fn perhaps the source of inspira- 

ship that he hid ivShTis noblf <?^beautiful companion- 
the Lord Tr Jc 'r, u ■ m his own devotion to 

^Se 5bc Sdlt f‘ P''« «■" “ “"d “ftp 

do not kooa.rki r™”? M ^ 

.Jos a. "SrtlaJ 

US laugh at his e.x:pe!i^e"and”tLt^ humour and has often made 
portra-its hung Z ^cans whose 

of the Dean I shall always trisurc h 
ing ever of oppressed humWu' and th r 

panionship of his wife hving m the eternal com- 

VII 

Bow Beels 

The child who has given Gandhiji the 

Gandhi’ is a boy of three in the Child ^ ‘ uame of ‘Unde 
Kingsley Hall. Ever since the children^saw n 
been in their days and their dreams. “\ow “Jk- he has 

what does Gandlii cat, and why docs he not mummy, 

on and so forth. One day the mother said and so 

you mustn’t say ‘Gandiii’, but ‘Mr. Gandhi’ here, 

Mr. Gandhi is a very good man.” “I am sorry', mJ™ ^ow 

little tot malang amends, “I will call him ‘Unde 
has similarly met with tlic same fate and He is ca)^ 

God’, but that story I shall omit, for it is no part of my 
So the name caught on, and on his birthday the little 
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sent to ‘Dear Uncle Gandhi* birtliday presents in the shape of 
a toy dog and sweets^ and wished “you had a birthday cake 
with icing and a bird on it. Please wll you come here on your 
birthday and we will have band and play music about ‘daisy’ 
and ‘away in a manger’ and light candles?” 

Theory and Practice 

But there is one who does not belong to the Children’s 
House but is growing up under her parents’ care. She is just 
four and tliis is how she tries to keep tlie memory of an evening 
with Gandhiji green. “I have a bone to pick with you,” said 
her father to Gandhiji on the birthday. “And what is it?” 
asked Gandhiji laughing. “VS^ell my little Jane comes every 
morning to me, hits me and wakes me up and says, “now don’t 
you hit back, for Gandhi told us the other day never to hit 
back!” There arc othei's who, tlieir parents lovingly complain, 
have become little handfuls inasmuch as they insist on being 
awakened early morning to say ‘good morning’ to Gandhiji 
when he goes out for a walk, and the parents, who have been 
no early risers, arc hard put to it to wake up early and wake 
the little ones early. Perhaps, these little ones will grow up into 
sturdy rebels in future and prove a handful 'to the parents, if 
the latter refuse to grow with them. That I am building no 
castles in the air, but on the solid rock of fact, will be apparent 
from what the little children have imbibed. 

Here, for instance, is an essay written on the birthday by 
a small girl (I forget her age, but I know she is less than ten): 

“St. Francis of Assisi was called the little poor man of Assisi. 
He was just like Gandhi in every way. 

“They both loved nature, such as the children, birds and 
flowers. Gandhi wears loin-clothes like St. Francis did, when 
he was on earth. 

“Gandhi and St. Francis were sons of rich merchants. One 
night while St. Francis was feasting with his followers, he drought 
of the poor Italians. He ran out and gave up the rich clothes 
and his money to die poor and dressed himself in old sacks, 
just like Gandhi. 

“St. Francis of Assisi took some of his followers. They made 
huts of trees. Gandhi did the very same dring. He gave up all 
his rich gay life to the poor Indian people. 
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“Gandhi’s people gave him his loin clothes to come to London. 
As he told ns children who go to Kingsley Hall that he was not 
rich enough to buy them. 

“On Monday he has a day’s silence for that is their religion. 
Gandhi for his birthday present had wooden toys, candles and 
sweets. He lives on goat’s milk, nuts and also fruit.” 

Here is another by a boy of ten, reproduced as it is, without 
a change of spelling or grammer like the foregoing. 

“Mr. Gandhi is a Indian who was educated as a law student 
in London in 1890. He gave up tliis to help his counlr)', get 
better conditions. 

“He has come to England for the Indian Round Table Con- 
ference to try and get back the trade for India. He has been 
trying to get the ‘Brahmins’ to let the ‘Untouchables’ come into 
their temples. They are about 6,000,000 people who do not 
know what a good meal is. He has given up all his belongings 
and is trying to be one of the poorest Indians, That is why he 
wears loin-cloth. 

“His food is goat’s milk, fruit, and vegetables. He does not 
cat meat or fish because he does not belived taken life. Gandhi 
is a Christian In'dian. 

“Mr. Gandhi spins his own cotton. He does an hour’s 
spinning every day in England and even when he was in hospital. 
He has just come back from Lancashire visiting the cotton mills. 

“He prays from Sunday 7 p. m. till Monday 7 p.m. and if 
you speak to him he does not answer you When he came 
visiting, he came to my house and my mother was ironing, 
but he said “Don’t stop for I have had to do that myself.” I 
have shaken hands with him. The Indian word for ‘Hullo’ or 
‘Good-bye’ is 'Nomaskar'. 

W. A. I. Sawllc, 21 Eagling Road, Bow, 
London, E. 3. 30-9-31.” 

How real and pure and priceless, before the worthless piffle 
that some of the journalists spin out and make thrilling ‘story* 
out of 1 

I must say that this is tire result of what their teachers 
have taught them, and what they have learnt from a contact 
wth Gandhiji. 
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Niggers and Our Flag 

In contrast with this, here is a picture of a school in the 
countiy, about 40 miles from London, I visited in company with 
Mr. Brailsford. “Now tell me,” I asked them, “the name of the 
country I come from.” There was a few moments’ silence but 
at last the five year old daughter of tlie teacher said, “From 
a nigger country.” Her neighbour slightly older was shocked 
and whispered into her ears: “He is not dark. He is an Indian.” 
In another class Mr. Brailsford asked where India was on the 
map. They sho\ved India quite all right, but the teacher imme- 
diately added to their knowledge: “It is a country under our 
flag, and this gentleman has come to demand rights for lus 
people.” Poor tilings, they had not heard of “Gandhiji”, but I 
discovered later on that the boy who whispered into the ears of 
tlic girl and corrected her was tlie son of a working woman 
who reads newspapers and has a great regard for Gandhiji. 

The pictures of die Children’s House I have given are a tri- 
bute to those in charge of the House, as also a specimen of 
the coming generation. Thousands upon thousands of children 
in England will have seen Gandhiji before he leaves the English 
shores. And who knows, it may be this generation with whom 
•we may have to settle accounts after all! They will be much 
better and more fair-minded parties to deal widi, dian the pre- 
sent parties fed on die dailies that can say nothing good of India 
and do say much that is bad and untrue. 

VHI 

H. N. Brailsford 

Mr. Brailsford : When you abolish die salt tax, -what substi- 
tute will you propose to fill the hole in the revenue? 

Gandhiji : Salt is a small matter. What really matters is the 
excise on toddy and opium. That is really a big propordon of the 
revenue. There is no way of filling that gap, unless we can cut 
down the cost of die army. That is the octopus that is strangling 
us. This terrible drain must come to an end. 

Br. That, I imagine, will be the chief issue at the Round 
Table Conference. 

G. Indeed, it will; we can’t shirk it. 

The Artist: Do you intend then to clear out die White garrison? 

G. Certainly, I intend to clear it out. 
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The Artist : Do you include the ciidlians with die troops? 

High Pay 

G. They are part of the burden we have to carrj'. They make 
Government too cosdy. There is no justification for the great 
salaries they draw. They live far better than the same class at 
home. 

Br. Isn’t there something to be said for the usual explanation 
of these high salaries? These civilians are living in exile and m 
a very trying climate. 

G. That is no longer so. Better communications have changed 
all that. There is a mail twice a week: they can keep in touch , 
with their families at home, and they go to the hills in the hot 
weather. We would welcome these if they would five among 
us like Indians. But they isolate themselves. They shut them- 
selves up in their cantonments. The very name has a military 
flavour, and indeed these cantonments are still under mihtary 
law. Any house within them may be seized, if the mihtary say 
they require it. That happened to a mutual friend of ours, though 
he had built the house for himself. 

Br. There are two distinct questions about the army or 
rather there’s one question with two branches. There is the 
question of principle, India’s control over the army, and diere 
is the economic question which would be satisfied by the reduc- 
tion of the army. Must you insist on both? 

G. I must see to it that I have control over my army. 

Br. A nation is not fully a nation unless she has it. 

The ARitY 

G. They tell me that I must have this army to protect me 
against the Pathans. I don’t want its protection. I want to be 
free to take my own course. I may decide to fight them; I may 
decide to conciliate them. But I want to be free to do it myself. 
"VVe w'ould agree for a time to maintain some of the White army 
in India but they tell us that Tommies can’t be transferred to 
the control of an Indian Government. 

Br. They can’t be transferred witliout their consent (Gandhiji 
nods assent), but I should think that many of them would agree 
to .rc-enlist, under satisfactoiy conditions, in an Indian army. 

G. Yes, that might be the solution, but when the army is 
reduced, I am afraid, that will add to the number of your 
unemployed. 
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i?r. Would you, then, if the principle of India’s control were 
granted, be ^v■illing to negotiate over the numbers and cost 
of die reduced Wliite garrison, which you would be willing to 
maintain for a term of years? 

G. Yes, we will agree to anything of diat kind, if it is in 
the interest of India. 

Br . Well, I tliink that would be rather to our interest than yours. 

G. (laughing) — All the same, we would agree to that. 

Br. It’s the principle of control that makes the difficulty. I 
don’t think you will get tliat. Reduction is another matter: in 
some degree you \vill get that. We arc going into the Disarma- 
ment Conference presently: tliis might be part of our contri- 
bution to world disarmament. 

G. I have said what I ^vant. My terms are known. But they 
are all liolding back, as if they were afraid to say \vhat they 
will grant. But I am quite prepared to wait. 

Br. Things arc bound to move slowly, while we arc absorbed 
in our economic crisis. That may be an advantage however. 

The Artist : I am only an outsider, but isn’t there another 
difficulty? Arc not tltc Indian Princes the worst obstacle in 
your path? 

The Princes 

G. The princes arc British officcis in Indian dress. A Prince is 
in the same position as a British officer : he has to obey. 

Br. Then can you leave the Princes under tlic control of the 
Viceroy? 

G. We must get control for the Indian Government. 

Br. But don’t they prefer to be under the Viceroy? 

G. Ask any of them, and they will say so. But deep down 
in their heart of hearts, is it possible tliat they can be content? 
After all they arc the same colour as we are. They are Indians. 

Br, But they gain sometliing under the present arrangement, 
which you could never allow. The bureaucracy exacts politeness 
from them, and political corrcctitude, but it allows them to treat 
their subjects pretty much as they please. 

G. “Politeness” is not the word for it. Say rather “abject 
submission”. Not one of them can call his soul his own. The ■ 
Nizam may start some project or the other. An angiy^ letter from 
the Viceroy is enough to stop him. You know what happened 
in Lord Reading’s time. 
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Br, Apart from this question of control, is there any hope 
of legislation on behalf of your “half-starved millions” if the 
Princes are to nominate 40 per cent of tlic membership of the 
Federal Legislature? 

G. We can deal with these as we have dealt wth you. It 
will be much easier. 

Br. I think their reply would be rather more brutal than ours. 
We used the lalhi : they would use the rille. 

G. That’s your race pride. That’s right : I like you for it. 
All of us ought to have it. But you don’t realize how much 
British power in India rests on prestige. Indians are h>'pnotized 
by it. You are a brave race, and your reputation enables you 
to overawe us. I’ve seen tlic same thing in South Africa. The 
Zulus are a fighdng race, and yet a Zulu will tremble at the 
sight of a revolver, even if it is not loaded. If wc get into con- 
flict ivitli the Princes, they won’t have the advantage of your 
prestige. If our people have to face Mahratta troops they ivill 
say to themselves : “Wc arc Mahrattas too.” Talking of South 
A^ca gives me a precedent for the change that we want to 
bring about in our relations with the Princes. Swaziland used to 
be under the control of Downing Street, but when the Union 
was formed, control was transferred to it. In the same tvay, we 
argue that the Princes ought to be transferred to the control 
of the Indian Government. 


IX 

Ik the Land of Steel 

The woodbrooke settlement is a place where international 
peace, friendship and brotherhood are specially cultivated and 
promoted through the devoted endeavours of Quaker friends like 
Mr. Alexander who came out to India last year in those perilous 
times leaving his ^vife, a chronic cripple, needing his daily at- 
tendance, at home; like Mr. Jack Hoyland, who has done much 
to spread a correct knowledge of India, both, whilst he was 
a professor in India, and whilst he has been teaching students 
of some 15 nationalities at Woodbrooke, and like Mr. H. G. 
Wood, their Director of Studies, adored and loved by all. 
Woodbrooke is also a place of pilgrimage inasmuch as it is an 
example of wealth earned and used as a trust for the benefit of 
manldnd. It is maintained out of the endowments made by 
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Cadbury of the chocolate fame, in fact, the settlement house is 
the house in which Mr. Gadbuiy lived and where his son serves 
as Warden. The spirit of the welcome accorded to Gandhiji 
may be judged from Mr. Wood’s letter to Gandhiji, apologizing 
for his absence from Woodbrooke that evening : 

“I am, as the French would say, desolated to find that 
a prior engagement of long standing prevents me from presid- 
ing at the gathering at Woodbrooke this Sunday afternoon, 
and deprives me of the privilege of welcoming you in the 
name of your many friends and admirers in Birmingham. 

“Many people in England do not understand you and, 
when we do understand you or think we understand you, 
we cannot always follow you; but we thank God that at 
this crisis in India’s history and in world-affairs. He has 
raised up a prophet with such gifts of moral leadership as 
you possess. We know something of the responsibilities wliich 
you are now carrying and we shall be proud if a quiet day in 
our Woodbrooke fellowship may help to sustain the strength 
you need for your great task. Our hope is that the labours 
of the Conference on which you are engaged may issue in 
such an understanding between India and England, Hindu 
and Muslim, as shall fulfil the legitimate ideals of Indian 
nationalism. 

“We hope also for such a settlement as may furtlicr 
your own concern for the uplift of the manhood of the peasan- 
try in India; for the great challenge of your hfe and work to 
us — a challenge which we know we need and to which we 
but falteringly respond — lies in the constant reminder which 
you bring to us of the prayer of Rabindranath Tagore: ‘Give 
me the strength never to disown the poor.’ ” 

And indeed tlie Poet’s prayer may be said to conform to the 
life and thought of those who have dedicated themselves to the 
settlement. 

The Bishop of Birmingham 

The scientist bishop made out a strong case for science and 
machinery which he said must be made to free man from ma- 
fiual toil, so tliat he may have all his time or the bulk of it for 
ntellectual -work. Gandhiji reminded the Bishop that he could 
lot trust the average man to use all his spare time profitably on 
he strength of the old adage : ‘Satan always finds some ivork for. 


TJJf, nation’s VOl ' it . 

td!c fiands to do, Bi.u the P.jshop demurred. ’’Look here/’ jrdd 
iic, I do no! do manual wort, for more tStnn .'m hour n clp.y. Tiic 
rcr4 of my time I ;’ive to intcHcctu.’d ptuiuiT-.” “I know," 
<aid Gmdluji iau^hini;, ‘'hut if .dl hec.iniir Bishojy;, the Bithops 
v.‘cux!d find tlinr »ictu}iati<>n gcinc,” 

Foun ,‘\nnas i'kr Dav 

Wr err.NT rJxnit an fmur uidt Dr. and Mrr. Fardhi, who Iiatl 
invitrd tfir Birmingham Indian' to meet Gaiidhyt at their place. 
Tint friends asked for a m«saj:c rshir'n tv.'ts given by G.andhiji in 
a rentrncr ; nu handful nf Indians iti tlie Britisii Ides arc 
tns'.tccs for the good name of India, So beavarn!’' 'Hicn some- 
one a4:rd how Ixst to be of c'-rvice to India. “Put you tafentt/’ 
said GantB'.ijj, “in Use srmicr of the conntry instead of conven- 
ing them^ into £. s. d. If sou are a niedirn! man, there is tiiscate 
cnoutrh in India to need :i!l %our medical skill. If 3.0U arc a 
lawscr, there arc dificrcnec-s and quarrels enough in India. 
In'tcat. of fomenting more trouble, patch up those quarrels and 
stop httgation. If you are an engineer, build model houses suited 
to the incans^ and needs of our people, and \ri full of hcalllt 
and fresh air. There is notliing tlml sou have Icanit which cannot 
t>c turned to account,’' Tnc friend wlio asked the question was 
a Cnancrcd Accounl.ant .and Gandhiji had tlic name of 
^smmamppa on his lips to hold it up to him .as an csaroplc. 

. ? '■‘hatKuniarappa, al-o a profcsrional Accountant like you, 

IS c oing. There is a dire need cvcryavhcrc for accountants to .audit 
the accounts of the Congress .and its adjunct associations. Come to 
JncUa— I will give you enough work and also vour hire— 4 ann.as 
pc^ay- which IS surely much more than millions in India get.” 

The Indian fnends were naturally more concerned about the 
future tliait the present and I must reproduce what Gandhiji had 
to say to them. India will have to go dirough tlie fiers' ordeal 
before Englishmen can be made to say : '\Vc arc sonyy we did 
not do what we should have done long before.’ A strong 
nation svould not succumb so easily as we might imagine. And 
as one wedded to non-siolcncc I should not have England com- 
pelled to yidd anything without a will. England must be convinc- 
ed that it is good for her to yield and for India to win her 
freedom, before she actually surrenders power.” 

“To convince England,” said Mrs. Pardhi, "do you not tbink 
you should stay here a little longer?” 
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“No ” said Gandhiji, “I cannot stay beyond my lime. I 
would cease to have any influence here if I overstayed and the 
people would cease to respond. The influence that I now exer- 
cise is only a temporary influence, not permanent. My place 
is in India, in the midst of my countiy’men, who may be called 
upon to start another campaign of sufiering. In fact, the 
English people seem to respond today because they know that 
I represent a suffering people, and when I am suffering with my 
own countrymen, I would be speaking to them from India as 
heart speaks to heart.” 

Curative Education 

I MUST MENTION also tlic visit to Rudolf Steiner’s school for 
curative education. Rudolf Steiner passed away in 1925 but his 
followers arc trying to carry on his work. His aim was 
to work for a deeper and truer understanding of humanity, 
and to understand and appreciate the capacity of every nation 
for making a contribution to the evolution of the world. He 
has carried on, ivhat Schiller called, “aesthetic education _ of 
humanity.” It covered many branches of science, including 
a better culture of the soil through a better understanding of the 
physical forces and the laws of astronomy. What we ai'c con- 
cerned with here is the educational experiment. They take in 
their school the mentally and morally defective children, those 
who are usually given up as incurable. One of the boys we saw 
in the ‘Sunfield’ School at Birmingham was a cripple having 
been victim of a frightful motor crash and not only lost the use 
of his limbs but of his brain as well. The curative education is 
through an observation and understanding of the potentialities 
of the child to aesthetic influence — such as the beauty of tlie 
sun and the moon and the stars, of fine physical scenery, o 
painting and music, which plays a very large part. Above all, 
I suppose, the greatest curative use is that of love which clasps 
in its fold the infirm and the defective and deformed. We heard 
them sing Latin and Greek chants (which strongly reminded me 
of Vedic chants) and German songs and they seemed to take 
in practically everything. Instead of finding raving maniacs, 
we found a family of hg.ppy cliildrcn, who, had we not known, 
would not be discovered to be defectives at all. In the evening 
they had a 'play’ in celebration of Gandhiji’s visit, but we could 
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not go to it. This is an experiment full of promise and deserves 
the attentive study of psephologists and educationists. 

Duty of British Public 

It was a great meeting representing various institutions that 
they had in the Woodbrooke Hall. “Whereas,” said Gandhiji 
addressing tlic gatliering, “to other places I have gone as a matter 
of business, to deliver my message, I have come here as 
a matter of pilgrimage. I have come as a matter of pilgrimage 
because this settlement it was that spared and sent Mr. Horace 
Alexander to us at a time when we were in need of a friend. 
It was a time when news of Satyagraha could not be transmitted 
from India — everytliing that was sent was censured, the princi- 
pal men were all in jail. It was then that the Friends came to 
the conclusion that a mission ought to be sent to India and 
Mr. Alexander was chosen for the purpose. Not only were 
you able to spare him but his wife, a cripple, spared him. Now 
you will understand why it is a pilgrimage for me to come 
here. 

“Witli regard to the work before me, I did not think I should 
take your time to describe it to you now. The’ vast majority 
of the people now know what tlic Indian National Congress claims 
for the nation. 'Vou kno\v what means we have adopted, per- 
haps, for tlic first time in liistory, to achieve our independence. 
And you also know how far the nation during the last year 
ivas able to live up to its creed. I would like to impress upon 
you tlic fact that if the -work that is now being done at tlie 
Round Table Conference is to bear fruit it will do so only if 
the pressure of intelligent public opinion is brought to bear 
upon it. I have often remarked tliat my true work in England 
lies outside the Conference, and not in tlic Conference. In my 
few public speeches I have not hesitated to throw out a hint 
that no work ivas being done in the Conference, tliat it was 
marking time and that the precious time of those who had come 
from India and of those who were representing British interests 
in the Conference was being wasted. That being my opinion, 
I cannot be too insistent that responsible leaders of public opinion 
in the British Isles should inform themselves of the true nature 
of the struggle that Indians arc carrying on against lica\y 
odds. For, unless you understand the true nature and tlic inner 
meaning of this struggle, you will not be able to bring effective 
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Government declare that they are going to withdraw from 
India whether Indians agreed or not and you vill see tliat we 
shall then soon agree. The fact of the matter is that no one feels 
that he is going to get real live liberty. What is offered is 
simply a share in the power of tlie bureaucracy to exploit India 
and tliis sets up an apple of discord in our midst. Furtlier, tlie 
Government having made constitution-making dependent upon 
the solution of the communal questionj every' party is tempted to 
pitch its demand as high as possible. If the Government at all 
meant business it rvould unhesitatingly accept my suggestion, 
viz-i to appoint a judicial tribunal to decide the communal 
question at issue. If this is done there is every possibility of an 
agreed solution being reached ndthout the intervention of the 
judicial tribunal.” 

Britain's only Function m India 
In reply to a further question asking what would happen in 
India during the transition period if the British Government 
abdicated its function, Gandhiji said, “Alien rule is like foreign 
matter in an organic body. Remove the poison and the body 
ivill at once start recuperating. It is preposterous to suggest that 
the British Government would be abdicating its function if it 
%vithdraws from India. The only function that it is fulfilling to- 
day is of exploiting India. Let Britain cease to exploit India and 
India wU immediately rcxdve economically.” 

The British Bania 

“You talk of the impoverishment of India as being the result 
•of British exploitation,” asked another member, “but is it not 
a fact that the real cause of the agriculturists’ misery is the 
rapacity of the Bania and extravagance of expenditure on the 
occasion of marriages and funerals? Finally, you charge the 
British Government ivith extravagance. But what have you to 
say to the extravagance of the Indian Princes?” 

“The Indian Bania,” replied Gandhiji, “is not a patch upon 
the English Bania and if we were acting violently, the Indian 
Bania would deserve to be shot. But then, tlie British Bania 
would deseiv'c to be shot a hundred times. The rate of interest 
charged by tlie Indian Bania is nothing compared to tlie loot 
carried on by tlie British Bania through tlie jugglery' of cur- 
rency and raercUess exactions of land revenue. I do not know of 
another instance in history of such an organized exploitation of 
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SO unorganized and gentle a race. As for the profligacy of the 
Indian Princes, .while I would have little hesitation, if I had the 
power, in dispossessing them of their insolent palaces, I would 
have infinitely less in depriving the British Government of New 
Delhi. The CKtravagance of the Princes was nothing compared 
to the heartless squandering of crorcs of rupees on New Delhi 
to satisfy the whim of a Viceroy in order to reproduce 
England in India, when masses of people were dying of hunger.” 

The question next asked was : “Have the people of India 
themselves come to an agreement on fundamentals?” “The Con- 
gress has come with an agreed scheme of communal settlement 
hut it is not accepted. Here at the Conference the Congress is 
only one of the many parties that are said to be represented 
here. The organic fact, however, is that it is the only represent- 
ative body speaking for the vast masses in India. It is the one 
live, organic and independent organization that has been func- 
tioning for close upon fifty years. It is the only organization that 
has stood the test of untold suffering. It is the Congress which 
arrived at a settlement with tlie Government and, say what you 
will, it is the only organization that \vill one day replace the 
present Government. My claim is that the scheme that it pro- 
duced through a representative committee of one Sikh, one 
Muslim and one Hindu member of its cabinet would stand the 
test of any judicial tribunal so far as fairness and justness is 
concerned.” 

An amusing question was^asked by a friend who .quoted a 
letter from the Manchester Guardian in which the correspondent 
questioned Gandhiji’s authority to speak for the untouchables 
as he belonged to the priestly class which had kept that com- 
munity depressed so far and asked whether Gandliiji himself 
was not a great hindrance in the way of a settlement. “I never 
knew,” replied Gandhiji, “that I was a Brahmin but I do 
happen to be a Bania, which is certainly regarded as a term 
of painful reproach. But let me inform the' audience that my 
community excommunicated me when I came to the English 
shores 40 years ago and the work tliat I have been doing entitles 
me to be called a farmer, weaver and untouchable. I was 
wedded to the work for the extinction of ‘untouchability’ long 
before I was wedded to my wife. There were two occasions in 
our joint life when tlierc was a choice behvecn ^vorking for the 
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untouchables and remaining *.vit!i rny wife and I would have 
preferred the first. Bui llianhs to my good wife, the crisis was 
averted. In my .\shram, which is my family, T have several un- 
touchables and a swcri but naughty girl living as my ovm 
daughter. As to wiicthcr I am acting as a hindrance to a 
settlement, I confess I am, for tlic simple reason that I would 
not be satisfied with any compromise short of real complete in- 
dependence for India.” 

The last quaslion put to Gandhiji was as follouT : 

Hr..\D OR Heart 

"SoMETisjES WE have found it difficult to reconcile the special 
form of united protest Uiat you have evolved, witli an appeal 
to reason. What is it that makes you sometimes feel that an 
appeal to reason should be put aside in favour of more drastic 
action?” 

“Up to the year 1906,” replied Gandhiji, “I simply relied 
on an appeal to reason. I was a very industrious reformer. I 
■was a good draftsman, as I always had a close grip of facts which 
in its turn was the necessary result of my mciiculo-us regard for 
truth. But I found tliat reason failed to produce an impression 
As’hcn tlic critical moment arrived in South Africa. My people 
were excited, even a worm will and docs sometimes turn — and 
there was talk of wreaking vengeance. I had then to choose 
between alKing m^-sclf to violence or finding out some other 
method qf meeting the crisis and Stopping the riot and it came 
to me that ■^vc should refuse to obey legislation that rvas de- 
grading and let them put us in jail if they' liked. Thus, came 
into being tire moral equivalent of war. I was then a loyalist, 
because, I implicitly' believed that tlic sum total of the actiwties 
of tire British Empire was good for India and for humanity'. 
Arriving in England soon after the outbreak of the war, I plunged 
into it and later when I was forced to go to India as a result 
of the pleurisy that I had developed, I led a recruiting cam- 
paign at the risk of my' life, and to the horror of some of my 
friends. The disillusionment came in 1919 after the passage of 
the Black Rowlatt Act and the refusal of the Government to give 
the simple elementary redress of proved wTongs that we had 
asked for. And so, in 1920, I became a rebel. Since then the 
con'viction has been growing upon me that things of fundamental 
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jmportancc to the people tire not secured by reason alone but 
aie to be purchased with their sufTcring. Sullcring is the law 
p luman beings; war is the law of the jungle. But .sufTcring is 
Et initcly more powerful than the law of the jungle for con- 
verUng the opponent and opening his cars, which arc olhcnvisc 
® >wt, to the voice of reason. Nobody lias jirobably drawn up 
more petitions or espoused more forlorn causes than I, and I 
come to this dvndamcntal conclusion that if you want 
something really important to be done you must not merely 
satis y the reason, you must move the heart also. The appeal 
0 reason is more to the head but the penetration of the heart 
comes frotn suffering. It opens up the inner understanding in man. 
offering is die badge of the liuman race, not die sword.” 

X 

hfADAME MoNTESSORI 

Madame montessori’s meeting with Gandhiji was the meeting 
of a soul with a soul. She was so deeply touched that slic wrote : 
Gandhi appears to me as a soul rather than a man. He 
had been in my thoughts for years and years. I have followed 
mm with my soul. His gentleness, his sweetness was such dial it 
''’as as if in die ivliolc world dicrc existed no such thing as harsh- 
ness; he gave himself freely and fully, as if no limits or obsta- 
cles existed; strong, direct as a ray of sunshine. It seemed to 
n'c that this venerable being might greatly aid die tcacliers 
whom I am preparing. The teacher should be open-hearted 
and generous, should change his own soul that he may come 
forth from the harsh world of the adults, that world full of 
obstacles tluvarling the life of humanity. May his meeting 
with our teachers aid us in the spiritual defence of the child 
in humanity.” Gadis and pillows were provided for us to sit 
on and die children — ^from the poor borough of Islington — all 
like little angels, clean and sweet, and simply dressed, ivith bare 
legs and feet, gave Gandhiji a right Indian greeting — mmaskar. 
And dien the little ones treated us to what they had been 
taught — rhythmic movement, little acts of concentration and will 
power, instrumental music and last, but not the least, an exer- 
cise in silence. It impressed all those present gready. In 
Madame Montessori, surrounded by her cliildren, one had a 
vision of the world set free for the children — children, the only 
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creation of the Maker most akin to Himself. Even if Madame 
Montessori’s educational ambition may not bear full fruit, she 
will have rendered a unique service to humanity by turning the 
attention of parents and teachers to the adorable in the child. 
In sweet musical Italian she gave Gandhiji a brief welcome^ which 
her secretary translated into English. And even the translation 
thrills one through and through ; 

“I address myself to tire pupils of my course and also to the 
friends here. I have a great thing to say to you — ^the Soul of 
Gandhi — that great Soul of which we are so conscious is here 
rrith us. incarnate in his bodily form. The voice which we shall 
soon have the pririlege of hearing is that voice which sounds 
throughout the world. He speaks with love, and not merely with 
his voice does he speak but with his w'holc life. Such a rare thing 
is this, that when it happens every car listens. 

"Noble Master! I am proud that the voice which is privileged 
to give you your welcome here, should be the voice of one of 
the Latin races — a voice from Rome, the great city Rome, 
cradle of the religious thoughts of the West. I trish that I could 
here present incarnate all the life and thought of the West to 
do honour to the East. I present you here my students. There 
arc not only my students, but there are friends and the friends 
of their friends, and their relations gathered here together. But 
among my students there are people of many many nations. 
Here met together are the generous-hearted English teachers 
and many students from India — Italian students, Dutch, 
German, Danes, Swedes, Czechoslovakians, .Austrians, Hungari- 
ans, Americans, Australians, students from New Zealand, Soutli 
Africa, Canada and from Ireland. They are all here out of love 
for the child. 

“Thcw'orld civilization and thought of tlie child: this is what 
links us and brings us together in your presence, O Master! For, 
we teach children to live, to live that spiritual life upon whidi 
alone can be built up the peace of the world. That is w'hy the 
students are gathered together here to hear the voice of a 
Master in the art of life and for all of us — students and their 
friends, this will be a memorable day in our Kves. These 24. 
little English children, who have prepared themselves and 
w'orked for you, are living symbols of the new child that is to 
te. We all await from you the w'drd.” 
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This had tlic tremendous effect of smiting all the cords of 
3 andhiji’s heart which, trembling produced a music worthy of 
the great occasion. It was at once a message and a charter for 
die parents and children in all parts of the world. I reproduce 
it here in full. 

Parents’ Responsibility 

“Madame, you have ovcnvhclmod me widi your words. It is 
perfectly true, I must admit it in all humility, that however 
indifferently it may be, I endeavour to represent love in every' 
fibre of my being. I am impatient to realize the presence of my 
Maker, Who to me embodies Truth, and in the early part of 
my career I discovered that if I was to realize Truth I must 
obey, even at the cost of my life, the law of Love. And hatnng 
been blessed with children, I discovered that the law of Love 
could be best understood and learned through little children. 
Were it not for us, dicir ignorant poor parents, our children 
would be perfectly innocent. I believe implicitly that the child 
is not born mischievous in tlie bad sense of the term. If parents 
would behave themselves whilst tlic child is growing, before it is 
born and after, it is a well-known fact that tlie child would in- 
stinctively obey die law of Truth and the law of Love. And 
when I understood this lesson in the early part of my life, I 
began a gradual but distinct change in life. 

“I do not propose to describe to you the several phases 
through which this stormy life of mine has passed, but I can 
only, in truth and in perfect humility, bear witness to the fact 
that to the extent that I have represented Love in my life, in 
thought, word and deed I have realized the “Peace that passeth 
understanding”. I have baffled many friends when they have 
noticed in me peace that they have envied, and they have asked 
me for the cause of that priceless possession. I have not been 
able to explain the cause save by saying that if my friends found 
tiiat peace in me, it was due to my attempt to obey tliis, the 
greatest law of our being. 

“It was in 1915 when I reached India, that I first became 
acquainted with your activities. It was in a place called Amrcli 
that I found that there was a little school being conducted after 
the Montessori System. Your name had preceded that first 
acquaintance. I found no difficulty in finding out at once that 
tliis school was not carrying out the spirit of your teaching; the 
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letter vas there, but \s-hilst there was an honest— more or less 
honest — effort being made, I saw too that there was a great 
deal of tinsel about it 

Nature as Teacher 

“I came in touch, then, with more such schools, and the more 
I came in touch, the more I began to understand that the founda- 
tion was good and splendid, if the children could be taught 
through the laws of nature — nature, consistent with human 
dignity, not nature that governs the beast. I felt instinctively 
from the way in which the children were being taught that 
whilst they were being indifferently taught, the original teaching 
was conceived in obedience to this fundament^ law'. Since 
then, I have had the pleasure of coming across several of your 
pupils, one of whom had even made a pilgrimage to Italy and 
had received your personal blessings. I was looldng forward to 
meeting the children here and you all and it was a great pleasure 
to me to see these children. I had taken care to learn something 
about these little children. I had a foretaste of what I saw' 
here, in Birmingham, where there is a school bePveen which and 
this there is a difference. But I also saw that there also human 
nature was struggling to express itself. I see the same thing 
here and it was a matter of inexpressible joy to me that from 
their childhood the children were brought to understand the 
virtue of silence, and how' in response to the rvhisper from 
their teacher the children came forward one after another in 
that pin-drop silence. It gave me great joy to see ail those 
beautiful rhythmic movements and, as I -was rvatching those 
movements of the children, my whole heart went out to the 
milhons of the children of the semi-starved villages of India, and 
I asked myself as my heart W'cnt out to those children, is it pos- 
able for me to give them those lessons and the training that arc 
being given under your system, to those children? We are 
conducting an experiment amongst the poorest of the children 
in India. I do not know how far the experiment will go. We 
have the problem of giving real rital education to these children 
of India’s hovels, and we have no material means. 

The Child as Teacher 

“We have to fall back upon the voluntary assistance of 
teachers, but when I look for teachers, they arc very few. 
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especially, teachers of the type wanted, in order to draw the best 
from the children through understanding, througli studying 
their individuality and then putting the child on its own re- 
sources, as it were, on its own honour. And believe me, from 
my experience of hundreds, I was going to say thousands, of 
childrcn,^ — I know that they have perhaps a finer sense of 
honour than you and I have. The greatest lessons in life — if we 
would but stoop and humble ourselves, we would learn, not 
from grown-up learned men, but fi'om die so-called ignorant 
children. Jesus never uttered a loftier or a grander truth than 
when he said that wisdom cometli out of the mouths of babes. 

I believe it, I have nodeed it in my own experience that if we 
would approach babes in humility and in innocence, we would 
learn wisdom from them. 

‘T must not take up your time. I have simply given you w'hat 
is, at the present moment, agitaUng me, namely, the delicate 
problem considered in human terms of drawing out the best 
from tlicsc millions of children of whom I have told you. But 
I have learned this one lesson — tliat what is impossible witlr 
man is child’s play with God and if we have faith in that Divi- 
nity which presides on the destiny of die meanest of His creation, 

I have no doubt that all things arc possible and in that final 
hope, I live and pass my time and endeavour to obey His 
will. Therefore, I repeat diat even as you, out of your love 
for children, arc endeavouring to teach diose children through 
your numerous institutions, the best that can be brought out 
of them, even so, I hope that it will be possible not only for 
die children of the wealthy and the wcU-to-do but for the 
children of die paupers to receive training of this nature. You 
have very truly remarked that if we arc to reach real peace in 
this world and if we arc to carry on a real war against war, 
ive shall have to begin with children and if dicy will grow up 
in their natural innocence, we won’t have die struggle, we won’t 
liave to pass fruidess idle rcsoludons, but ivc shall go from love 
to love and peace to peace until at last all the corners of the 
world arc covered with that peace and love for which, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the whole world is hungering.” 
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[The following arc relevant clauses from an 
arrived at consequent on the conversations tliat liadj^ah^n p 
between llic Viceroy and Gandhiji, in pursuance Oi w ' 
Congress suspended the civil disobedience campaign ^ 
agreed to take part in the deliberations of the Second o 
Table Conference.] 

Clause 2 . As regards constitutional questions, tlie scope 
future discussion is stated, witli the assent of His Majes 
Government, to be with the object of considering furtlier 
scheme for the constitudonal Government of India discussed a 
the Round Table Conference. Of the scheme there outline 
Federation is an essential part, so also are Indian responsibiht> 
and reser\-ations or safeguards in the interests of India, for sue 
matters as, for instance, defence, external affairs, the position oi 
minorities, the financial credit of India, and the (iischarge oi 
obligations. 


Clause 6. As regards the boycott of foreign goods there arc 
two issues involved, firstly, the character of the boycott and 
secondly', the mediods employed in giving effect to it. The 
position of Government is as follow's. They approve of tlie en- 
couragement of Indian industries as part of the economic and 
industrial movement designed to improve the material condition 
of India, and they have no desire to discourage methods of 
propaganda, persuasion or advertisement pursued ^\^th this 
object in view, which do not interfere with the freedom of 
action of individuals, or arc not prejudicial to tlie maintenance 
of law and order. But the boycott of non-Indian goods (except 
of cloth whicli has been applied to all foreign clotli) has been 
directed during the civil disobedience movement chiefly, if not 
exclusively,- against British goods, and in regard to these it has 
been admittedly employed in order to exert pressure for poli- 
tical ends. 

It is accepted tliat a boycott of this character, and o^anized 
for this purpose, will not be consistent witli the participation 
of representatives of the Congress in a frank and friendly 
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discussion of constitutional questions between representatives of 
British India, of the Indian States, and of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment and political parties in England which the settlement 
is intended to secure. It is therefore, agreed that the disconti- 
nuance of the civil disobedience movement connotes the definite 
discontinuance of the employment of the boycott of British 
commodities as a political weapon and that, in consequence, 
those who have given up during a time of political excitement, 
tlie sale or purchase of British goods must be left free without 
any form of restraint to change their attitude if they so desire. 

Claim 7. In regard to the methods employed in furtherance 
of the replacement of non-Indian by Indian goods, or against 
the consumption of intoxicating liquor and drags, — resort will 
not be had to methods coming within the category of picketing 
except within the limits permitted by the ordinary law. Such 
picketing shall be unaggressive and it shall not involve coercion, 
intimidation, restraint, hostile demonstration, obstruction to 
the public, or any offence under the ordinary law. If and when 
any of these methods is employed in any place, the practice of 
picketing in that place will be suspended. 
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[Th' follov.ing cire relevant clauses from an agreement 
arrived at consequent on tiie conversations tliat had taken place 
beiv.-ecn the Viceroy and Gandhiji, in pursuance of rvhicli the 
Congress suspended the civil disobedience campaigir and 
agreed to tal;e part in the deliberations of tlie Second Round 
Tabic Conference.] 

Clause 2 . As regards constitutional questions, the scope of 
future discussion is stated, with the assent of His Majesty’s 
Government; to be with the object of considering furdier the 
scheme for die constitudonal Government of India discussed at 
the Round Table Conference. Of the scheme there outlined 
Federation is an essential part, so also arc Indian responsibility 
and reservations or safeguards in the interests of India, for such 
mattCTS as, for instance, defence, external affairs, the position of 
minorities, the financial credit of India, and the ^schaige of 
obligations. 

Claust 6. As regards the boycott of foreign goods there are 
two issues involved, firsdy, the character of die boycott and 
secondly, the methods employed in giving effect to it. The 
position of Government is as follows. They approve of tlie en- 
couragement of Indian industries as part of the economic and 
industrial movement designed to improve the material condition 
of India, and dic\' have no desire to discourage methods of 
propaganda, persuasion or advertisement pursued with diis 
object in viewy which do not interfere with the freedom of 
action of individuals, or arc not prgudicial to die maintenance 
of law and order. But the boycott of non-Indian goods (except 
of cloth whidi has been applied to all foreign cloth) has been 
directed during the civil disobedience movement chiefly, if not 
exclusively,, against British goods, and in regard to these it has 
been admittedly employed in order to exert pressure for poli- 
tical ends. 

It is accepted that a boycott of this character, and organized 
for this purpose, will not be consistent with the participation 
of representatives of the Congress in a frank and friendly 
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So unorgamzcd and gentle a race. As for the profligacy of the 
Indian Princes, while I would have little hesitation, if I had the 
power, in dispossessing tlieni of their insolent palaces, I would 
have infinitely less in depriving the British Government of New 
Delhi. The extravagance of the Princes was nothing compared 
to the heartless squandering of crorcs of rupees on New Delhi 
to satisfy the wliim of a Viceroy in order to reproduce 
England in India, when masses of people were dying of hunger.” 

The question next asked wjis : “Have tire people of India 
themselves come to an agreement on fundamentals?” “The Con- 
gress has come with an agreed scheme of communal settlement 
but it is not accepted. Here at the Conference the Congress is 
only one of the many parlies that are said to be represented 
here. The organic fact, however, is that it is the only represent- 
ative body speaking for the vast masses in India. It is the one 
live, organic and independent organization that has been func- 
tioning for close upon fifty years. It is the only organization that 
has stood the test of untold suffering. It is tire Congress which 
arrived' at a settlement with tire Goverrrment and, say what you 
will, it is the only organization that will one day replace the 
present Government. My claim is that die scheme that it pro- 
duced through a represcutative committee of one Sikir, one 
Muslim and one Hindu member of its cabinet would stand the 
test of any judicial tribunal so far as fairness and justness is 
concerned.” 

An amusing question was'' asked by a friend who .quoted a 
letter from the ManchesUr Guardian in wliich the correspondent 
questioned Gandhiji’s authority to speak for the untouchables 
as he belonged to the priestly class which had kept that com- 
munity depressed so far and asked whether Gandhiji himself 
was not a great hindrance in die way of a settlement. “I never 
knew,” replied Gandhiji, “that I was a Brahmin but I do 
happen to be a Bania, which is certainly regarded as a term 
of painful reproach. But let me inform the audience drat my 
community excommunicated me when I came to die English 
shores 40 years ago and the ss'ork that I have been doing enddes 
me to be called a farmer, weaver and untouchable. I was 
wedded to the work for the extinction of ‘untouchability’ long 
before I tvas rvedded to my wife. There were two occasions in 
our joint life when there was a choice between working for the 
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importance to the people arc not secured by reason alone but 
have to be purchased with tJicir suffering. Sufl'ering is the law 
of human beings; war is the law of the jungle. But suffering is 
infinitely more powerful than tiie law of the jungle for con- 
verting the opponent and opening his ears, which are otherwise 
shut, to the voice of reason. Nobody has probably drawn up 
more petitions or espoused more forlorn causes tlian I, and I 
have come to this fundamental conclusion that if you want 
something really important to be done you must not merely 
satisfy the reason, you must move tlic heart also. The appeal 
of reason is ‘more to the head but the penetration of the heart 
comes from suffering. It opens up the inner understanding in man. 
Suffering is the badge of the human race, not the sword.” 

X 

Madame Montessori 

Madame montessori’s mcedng with Gandhiji was the meeting 
of a soul with a soul. She was so deeply touched that she wrote : 
“Gandhi appeals to me as a soul rather than a man. He 
had been in my thoughts for years and years. I have followed 
him with my soul. His gentleness, his sweetness was such that it 
tvas as if in die whole world there existed no such thing as harsh- 
ness; he gave himself freely and fully, as if no limits or obsta- 
cles existed; stiong, direct as a ray of sunshine. It seemed to 
me that this venerable being might greatly aid the teachers 
whom I am preparing. The teacher should be open-hearted 
and generous, should change his own soul that he may come 
forth ftom the harsh world of the adults, that world full of 
obstacles thwarting the life of humanity. May his meeting 
with our teachers aid us in the spiritual defence of the child 
in humanity.” Gadis and pillows were provided for us to sit 
on and the children — from the poor borough of Islington — all 
like little angels, clean and sweet, and simply dressed, tvith bare 
legs and feet, gave Gandhiji a right Indian greeting — namaskau 
And then the little ones treated us to what they had been 
taught — ^rhythmic movement, little acts of concentration and will 
power, instrumental music and. last, but not the least, an exer- 
cise in silence. It impressed all those present greatly. In 
Madame Montessori, surrounded by her children, one had a 
jion of the world set free for the children — children, the only 
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especially, teachers of the type wanted, in order to draw the best 
from the children through undei-standing, through studying 
their individuality and then putting the child on its own re- 
sources, as it were, on its own honour. And believe me, from 
my experience of hundreds, I was going to say thousands, of 
children, — I know that they have perhaps a finer sense of 
honour than you and I have. The greatest lessons in life — ^if we 
would but stoop and humble ourselves, we would learn, not 
from grown-up learned men, but from the so-called ignorant 
children. Jesus never uttered a loftier or a grander truth than 
when he said that ivisdom cometh out of the mouths of babes. 

I believe it, I have noticed it in my own experience that if we 
would approach babes in humility and in innocence, we would 
learn wisdom from them. 

“I must not take up your time. I have simply given you what 
is, at the present moment, agitating me, namely, the delicate 
problem considered in human terms of drawing out the best 
from these millions of children of whom I have told you. But 
I have learned this one lesson — that what is impossible with 
man is child’s play with God and if we have faith in that Divi- 
nity which presides on the destiny of the meanest of His creation, 

I have no doubt that all things are possible and in that final 
hope, I live and pass my time and endeavour to obey His 
will. Therefore, I repeat that even as you, out of your love 
for children, are endeavouring to teach those children through 
your numerous institutions, the best that can be brought out 
of them, even so, I hope that it will be possible not only for 
the .children of the wealthy and the well-to-do but for the 
children of the paupers to receive training of this nature. You 
have very truly remarked that if we are to reach real peace in 
this world and if we are to carry on a real war against war, 
we shall have to begin with children and if tliey will grow up 
in their natural innocence, we won’t have the struggle, we won’t 
have to pass fruitless idle resolutions, but we shall go from love 
to love and peace to peace until at last all the corners of the 
world are covered with that peace and love for which, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the whole world is hungering.” 
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DELHI PACT — 5 TH MARCH, 1931 

discussion of constitutional questions between representatives of 
British India, of the Indian States, and of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment and political parties in England which the settlement 
is intended to secure. It is therefore, agreed that the disconti- 
nuance of the civil disobedience movement connotes the definite 
discontinuance of the employment of the boycott of British 
commodities as a political weapon and that, in consequence, 
those who have given up during a time of political excitement, 
tire sale or purchase of British goods must be left free without 
any form of restraint to change their attitude if they so desire. 

Clause 7. In regard to the methods employed in furtherance 
of the replacement of non-Indian by Indian goods, or against 
the consumption of intoxicating liquor and drugs, — resort will 
not be had to methods coming within the category of picketing 
except within the limits permitted by the ordinary law. Such 
picketing shall be unaggressive and it shall not involve coercion, 
intimidation, restraint, hostile demonstration, obstruction to 
the public, or any offence under the ordinary law. If and when 
any of tliese methods is employed in any place, the practice of 
picketing in that place will be suspended. 
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made by tliem on entering into the Federation. The connection 
of the States with the Federation will remain subject to the 
basic principle that in regard to all matters not ceded by them 
to the Federation their relations will be with the Crown acting 
through the agency of the Viceroy. 

With a Legislature constituted on a federal basis, His Maj- 
esty’s Government will be prepared to recognize the principle 
of the responsibility of the Executive to the Legislature. 

Under existing conditions the subjects of Defence and 
External Affairs will be reserved to the Governor-General, and 
arrangements will be made to place in his hands the powers 
necessary for the administration of those subjects. Moreover, 
as the Governor-General must, as a last resort, be able in an 
emergency to maintain the tranquillity of the State, and must 
similarly be responsible for the observance of the constitutional 
rights of Minorities, he must be granted the necessary powers 
for these purposes. 

As regards finance, the transfer of financial responsibility 
must necessarily be subject to such conditions as will ensure 
the fulfilment of the obligations incurred under the authority of 
the Secretary of State and the maintenance unimpaired of the 
financial stability and credit of India. The Report of &e 
Federal Structure Committee indicates some ways^ of dealing 
with this subject including a Reserve Bank, the service of loans, 
and exchange policy, which, in the view of His Majesty s Govern- 
ment, will have to be provided for somehow in the new constitu- 
tion. It is of vital interest to all parties in India to accept these 
provisions, to maintain financial confidence. Subject to these 
provisions' the Indian Government would have full financial 
responsibility for the mediods of revenue and for the control of 
expenditure on non-reserved services. 

Tliis wll mean that under the existing conditions the Central 
Legislature and Executive will have some features of dualism 
which will have to be fitted into the constitutional structure. 

The Provision of reserved powers is necessary in the cir- 
cumstances and some such reservation has indeed been incidental 
to the development of most free coi^titutions. But every care 
must be' taken to prevent conditions arising wliichwill nece^itate 
their use. It is, for instance, undesirable that !Ministers shou 
trust to the special powers of the Governor-General as a means 
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structure in detail and the still 

vanced a good way to Conference and 

ment, however, in view of the _ „nrlnn has deemed it 
of the Umited time at its ° edients considered 

advisable to suspend its work on , raised. His 

for overcoming the difficulties w ic delay, a plan by 

Majesty’s Government will consider, \ results of 

which our co-operation may be con Indian Constitution, 

our completed work may be seen Viceroy’s appeal 

If, in the meantime, there is a resporis<i to ffie 

totliose engaged at present ih civu declaration, steps will 

to co-operate on the general lines of this deciar 

be taken to enlist their services. Government its 

I must couvey to “ have rendered not only 

hearty appreciation of the s here and engaging in 

to India but to tlus country, y contact is the best way of 
these personal negotiations. Per^na misunderstandings 

removing those unfortunate engendering 

which too many people on understanding of intenUon 

between us in recent years. A ^^ions as have prevailed 

and difficulty, gained under sue ^ays and means 

here, is l?y far the best way ^ „iaims His Majesty’s Gov- 

of settling differences amount of agreement as 

ernment will strive to secu nassed through the Bntish 

will enable the new Constitution P j^h the active good- 

Parliament and to be put into operaUon witn 
will of the people of both counmes. 

[The Statement made by ^^^.^d^Session, ist Dccem- 
Table Conference at tlie close of 

ber 1931, is given below.] ' Table Con- 

I. We have now had two session important work 

ference. and the time has ^"^.Xg ouTdie problems 

which has been done, first of all, m have to 

which in the taj to -Loun^ them, 

surmount, and then in trying , • pm- co-operation to the 
The reports presented to us now br g ^ 

end of another stage, and we “^s p encountered, and 

been done and the obstacles which we have 
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rcsponsibiliiy for sccuiing tJjc observance of the constitutional 
rights of MinoritleSj tinrl for ulliinatclv mainttiining the tran- 
quillity of the State. 

5- Uicsc were, in broad outline, the feaUircs of the new 
coasutution for India as coiucmphilccl by His Majesty's Govern- 
ment at the end of the last conference. 

6. As I say, my colleagues in His Majesty's present Govern- 
ment fully accept that .statement of Jtmuavy last as representing 
their own policy. In jjarticular, they desire to realihm their 
belief in all-India Fctlcration as offering the only hopeful solution 
ol India's constitutional problem. They intend to pursue this 
plan unswervingly and to do their utmost to surmount tiic difii- 
cultlcs which now stand in the way of its realization. In order 
to give this dcdar.ilion the fullest authority, the statement 
which 1 am now making to you will be circulated today as a 
Wliitc Paper to both Houses of P.arliament, and the Government 
will ask Parliament to approve it tliis week. 

7- The discussions which have been proceeding during the 
past two monliis, have been of value in showing us more pre- 
cisely die problems we have to solve, and have advanced us 
towards the solution of some of them. But tiicy have also made 
it plain that others still require further e.\amination and co- 
operative consideration. There is still difierence of opinion, for 
instance, as to the composition and powci-s of tlie Federal 
Legislature, and I regret that owing to the absence of a settlement 
of the key question of how to safeguard the Minorities under a 
Responsible Central Government, the Conference has been 
unable to discuss effectively the nature of the Federal Executive 
and its relationship with die Legislature. Again, it has not 
yet been possible for the States to settle amongst themsch'cs their 
place in the Federation and their mutual relationship within 
it. Our common purpose will not be advairccd by ignoring 
these facts nor by assuming that the difficulties drey present 
will somehow solve themselves. Furdier thought, discussion 
and reconciliation, of different interests and points of view are 
still required before we can translate broad general aims into 
the detailed machinery of a workable constitution. I am not 
saying this to indicate impossibility, nor to foreshadow any pause 
in our work. I only wish to remind you that we have put our 
hands to a task ^vhich demands alike from His Majesty’s 
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I have saidj our discussions have made it clear to all of us that 
ecleration cannot be acliicved in a month or two. There is a 
mass of difficult constructive work still to be done, and there 
Me important agreements to be sought by which tlie structure 
must be shaped and cemented. It is equally plain that tlie 
laming of a scheme of Responsible Government foi the Provinces 
would be a simpler task which could be more speedily accom- 
. P ishcd. The adjustments and modifications of tlie poiveis now 
exercised by the Central Government which would obviously 
lave to be made in order to give real self-government to the 
rovinccs should raise no insuperable difficulties. It has therefore 
■iccn pressed upon the Government that the surest and speediest 
route to Federation would be to get these measures in train 
forthwith and not to delay the assumption of full responsibility 
fly the Provinces a day longer than is necessary. But it is clear 
diat a partial advance does not commend itself to you. You 
have indicated your desire that no change should be made in 
the Constitution \vhich is not effected by an all embracing Statute 
covering the whole field, and His Majesty’s Government have 
no intention of urging a responsibility which, for whatever 
reasons, is considered at the moment premature or ill-advised. 

It may be that opinion and circumstances ^vill change, and it 
IS not necessary here and now to take any irrevocable decision. 
We intend and have always intended, to press on with all 
possible despatch with the federal plan. It would clearly be 
indefensible, however, to allow present decision to stand in the 
way of the earliest possible constitutional advance in the North- 
West Frontier Province. We intend, therefore, to take the 
necessary steps as soon as may be to apply to the North-West 
Frontier Province, until the new constitutions are established, 
the provisions of the present Act relating to Governor’s Provinces. 

12. Wc must all, however, realize that there stands in the 
^vay of progress, whether for the Provinces or the Centre, that 
formidable obstacle, the Communal deadlock. I have never 
concealed from you my conviction that this is above all others 
a problem for you to settle by agreement amongst yourselves. 
The first of the privileges and the burdens of ,a self-governing 
people is to agree how the democratic principle of representation 
is to be applied — or, in other words, who are to be represented 
and how it is to be done. This Conference has twice essayed 
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CommUtco can b«t be employed. T'” on “he 

must be worked out and must to some atent dep 

reports of tlie Committees we propose „r (i,c whole 

we shall have to meet again for a final renew 

scheme. .hg Committees 

X5. It is our intention to set «p 
whose appointment the Confeui - Franchise and 

investigate and advise on the b^gctaiy facts 

constituencies; (b) to put to the Sub- 

and figures the vccommcndations ^ specific financial 

Committee; and (c) to e.xplorc more J individual States, 
problems arising in connection with cei 
We intend that Uicse Committees si a 

under the Chairmanship of distinguis u P views 

coumry as early In the New Federal pro- 

expressed by you here on the ot lei necessary 

blems will be taken into ^ acrement upon them, 

steps taken to get better understanding g 

ie. His Majesty’s Government have also taken 

suggestion made in para 26 ot the ^c ff' j.|y decision 

T&rd Report, with the object f 

on the distribution among the States ^ Legislature. It fol- 

agreed upon for their representation in share the general 

lols froiA what I have already sa^ among Vstates. 

desire for an early agreement on this ^ princes all 

und His Majesty’s Government intend >-0 If it appears 

possible assistance by way advice 1 in 

to tire Government that there is likcy Government 

their reaching agreement amongst ^^rn . ’ settle- 

will take such steps as seem helpful to obtain a wo 

I have already alluded .o ™ 

have given ample evidence that you attach g P f riie 

and to which you will expect me to of 

communal problem wliich provides only for rep 
the communities in the Legislature is have 

what I may call “natural right”. When provtsio 

been made, minorities wiU still remain ive all 

stitution must therefore contain P-^^vismus which 

creeds and classes a due sense of security that the p p 
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-pdo asoqx Jo auo xnq ‘sapmsqo ipiAX xam OA-eq a ’Axap. anjx 
aqx SI XI 'AvaiA x^qx Suppx jaxpads laxjB jaqcads saxnqap asaqx 
JO asjnoa aqx ui Juaq ox p^jS sbav i ‘qiiiqx opsimpdo xsoui aqx 
UBqx ‘pug IIPM noX axns mu j ‘jaxuaxS ‘apum uaaq aAnq sapuxs 
XuaiQ ‘aXqpooS xaqxo ipna piq xsnra aA\ umSu aaiio aio^ ’gi 
•XuamaajSt? lunxnm jo sisnq n uo pamrxj aq p|noqs xi X'^M? 
uoptixpsuoa Asau aqx go ssaoons aqx ox pxp si xi ‘uonuxuasajdai 
{njoxaap Jo snopjodojd pun poipaui aqx ox pxnSaj ui sn xsnf 
‘osjn axaq ‘aoj ‘xxnd xunxxodmi un Xn^d ppoqs uoixnxpsuo^ jo 
aaXxnmuoQ aqx xaxxum siqx uj ‘xuamuxaAOQ ajqpuodsa'g aAunxuas 
-axdaj JO saidpuijd aqx uodix ‘uoixnagiqnxs ox punomn ipiqAv 
xuaxxa un ox ipno.ioua xou op Xaqx xuqx -laqxo aqx uo pun ‘asod 
-jnd Jiaqx JOj axnnbapn Xjqnuosnaa a.in Xaqx xuqx punq auo aqx 
uo Suunsua ox avoia n qxpv uopnaapisuoa xnjaxno pun snoixun 
xsom aip paau qm adoas pun uuoj Jiaqj, ‘aq ppoqs suoisiAOid 
asoqx xuqAx Jinxap ui Xjpads ox axou pun aiaq axpxjopun xouuna 
XuamujaAOQ aqjQ -apiiod Xpoq aip ui aSnxunApnsrp ^nuaxnm 
jo |niom jpqx ox paXojdma aq ox xou si xuaraujoAOQ Xxpojnjq; 
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